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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The present edition of the “ Natural History of Man” 
contains the whole of the work published by Dr. Prichard in 
the year 1848, together with much additional information 
obtained subsequently. The ruder divisions of the Human 
Race have, within these few years, received so much 
attention, — the courage of scientifi c travellers, the zeal of 
missionaries, the enterprise of traders, and the intelligent 
labours of government functionaries from Europe and 
America, have so largely contributed to our knowledge, of 
their habits, creeds, and physio logy,— that , in order to keep 
the book within a convenient size, it has been found 
necessary to take .but sparimyly from tlie sources thus 
placed at our disposal. In the selection made, the Editor 
has been guided chieily by a wish to bring forward facts 
more immediately b earing up on the views which the 
Author himself took of his work, and i n subserv i ence t o 
this, to record notices of any portions of the human family 
but little known at the time when he wrote, selecting 
preferably from publications not likely to be extensively 
diffused, — such as tracts printed at remote colonies, reports 
of missionaries, or bulky official papers. 

That part of Dr. Prichard’s work wdiich, in the last 
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edition, was published in the form of an Appendix to 
preeeding editions, is here inc orpor ated with the rest. In 
most instances the additional matter supplied by him is 
cog&matory of the statements in former editions, and it 
is inserted in the place to which it belongs, just as the 
Author would have placed it himself, had the whole been 
recast ; but in the few instances where, in consequence of 
new information obtained by the Author, the Appendix 
was really the substitution of a new chapter, including 
every tiling contained in the older one, this last has been 
omitted. The correction of obvious oversights will not be 
considered a departure from the original ; and the Editor 
has not scrupled to make the spelling of proper names 
uniform, where the Author may have inadvertently written 
the same name in various ways. With these exceptions the 
text is rigidly adhered to : the Editor has done no more 
for the author than ho believes ho would have done for 
himself, — hardly so much. 

All additional matter contributed by the Editor is 
inserted in the text, so that it may be read in connection 
with the subject to which it may refer ; such additions are 
distinguished by being in brackets. Some foot-notes 
occasionally made upon the Author’s statements are 
pointed out as additional. 

The series of Ethnographical Maps prepared under the 
sujierintendence of Dr. Prichard to illustrate his History, 
will be found better adapted for reference by having the 
leading geographical names written in, the names of newly- 
discovered tribes carefully inserted, and some of those 
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which were incorrectly l ocate d now put in their true 
places. 

The Editor concludes by gratefully acknowledging his 
obligations to Dr. R. G. Latham for several notes added 
to the work, and for valuable suggestions ; and profits by 
the same opportimity to express his thanks to Captain 
J. E. Erskine, who has kindly placed at his disposal the 
MS. Journal of his Second Voyage among the Papuan 
Islands, affording much information in addition to the 
matter communicated by his “ Islands of the Western 
Pacific,” 8vo. Lend. 1863, and has added to the obligation 
by the contribution of several drawings of natives from 
his own portfolio. 




INTEODUCTOKY NOTE. 


As the Editor of this work has frequently, in the additioual paragraphs 
t'onimunicated by him, used the terms race and aboriginal^ and as tlieso 
words are taken by different persons in different senses, ho is induced 
here to explain his own view of the matter. To this end he would ask 
leave to recite his ethnological creed, taken from what he had once 
intended to make a separate treatise of some extent, but which circum- 
stances have liindered him from completing. 

All mankind is the offspring of a single pair; and, to use the words of 
Professor Owen, “ every species at every period was created most perfect 
in relation to the circumstances and sphere of life in which it was destined 
to exist.” The Adamite family was what we now term civilised : it was 
composed of tillers of the ground, who had a settled habitat, and were 
guided by a systematic polity. Without some such admission, or else a 
perpetual interference of the Creator with the conditions of man’s exist- 
ence as we now find them, the human family would, in all probability, 
have perished. We would call this the state of nature, and all other 
states degraded, and would restrict the term civilised to the case where 
a return to that state should be effected, if this is ever the case. After 
the Deluge, a similar condition of things existed, slightly varied by the 
increased number of families who survived the great catastrophe. As the 
])eople multipl ied, single families or small communities departed from the 
great stock, either actuated by an adventurous spirit, or driven away 
because of offences, or separated by accidental wanderings ; and some of 
these detachments might continue to exist as smaller centres of population, 
to be left in the same way by separate bodies ; and so on indefinitely. 
The separated communities would retain more or less of their original 
civil polity, as they remained together in larger or smaller masses : the 
extreme case of separation of single families producing mere savages, — 
people unable to effect anything requiring co-operation, and subsisting 
on the spontaneous productions of the earth, or on such animals as they 
could catch in the chase ; while larger bodies might retain some domestic 
animals, and live as pastoral tribes. The original stock, remaining together, 
would thereby preserve their original social condition, as an agricultural 
people, living in settled communities. 
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Each one of the separated bodies is a distinct race; and the first race 
continuing to occupy any portion of the earth’s surface is an aboriginal 
race. Each body received modifications from the circumstances under 
which it existed, and these modifications continued to accumulate as long 
as it continued subject to the same conditions, until the maximum of 
possible influence was induced ; all change would be then arrested, and the 
race would be one homogeneous whole. This the oret ical state, however, 
could not continue perfect, because any community, if ever so little extended 
locally, would be necessarily subjected to varied influences, all tending to 
break up the uniformity, and to give rise to what we may call sub-races ; 
and this would take place in the original stock also, perhaps to a greater 
degree than with any other given race. Two communities of the same 
degree of separation from the original stock, exposed to similar influences, 
although in very different parts of the globe, would be alike in their 
development ; and the phenomenon of like races in distant parts of the 
earth is perhaps more frequently attributable to this law than to immediate 
derivation of the one from the other. To give an instance : — tribes are found 
in the Asiatic islands with black skins, projecting jaws, crisp hair, and a 
general resemblance to the African Negro ; but the two are not necessarily 
allied in any nearer degree than as descendants from the same original 
stock. In the absence of historical evidence, the language is the best test 
of c onsanguini ty ; there are reasons why climate should alter the physical 
character, but it does not appear that the language would be materially 
affected by such local influence. 

In the early ages of man’s existence upon the earth, with the world 
empty before him, waiting for his occupation, the process above described 
would be the n ormal condition of his increase ; and the influences alluded 
to must have been necessarily much more powerful, and consequently the 
changes more rapidly brought about, than any which have been induced 
within the historical period. In the meantime the great original stock 
would grow in and round about the place where it was created, with its 
corresponding modifications, constituting sub-races, as alluded to above. 
The world would thus be gradually peopled by one dominant race, with 
minor variations, bearing more directly the impress of the Creator, and 
destined to rule overall the rest ; and by many smaller races, degradations, 
or at least great departures, from the original type. The bodies reaching 
the torrid zone would be deepened in colour, and thereby better adapted to 
bear the heat of the sun ; while such individuals as were born of lighter 
complexion would not long survive the exposure. Families reaching the 
arctic sea, finding their chief supply of food in the waters, would become 
fish-eaters, and would acquire the oily and obese disposition of 
Esquimaux and Samoiedes. A return to the original locality and to former 
circumstances would not imply a return to the first state: the newly 
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induced condition would be a result of all the preceding influences. A 
Negro race returning to the temperate zone might lose the projection of jaw 
and thickness of lip characteristic o f a lower social state, and produced, as 
physiologists have argued, by the tendencies consequent upon such a state ; 
but there appears to be no reason why the colour should become very much 
modified : the race might be European in feature, and A&ican in com- 
plexion ; at all events the result would be complex, though ifc would bo 
diflicult to predict its exact nature. 

It is obvious that migrations would bring into j u x tapositio n races so 
different that no graduation could be traced, and seveS races might and 
do exist in the same region with perfectly distinct developments. We find 
Hottentots, Kafirs, and Wliites, at the extremity of Africa. Tiio former 
may have arrived there from some early separated race, with Chinose-like 
features ; the Kafir may have separated from a Negro stock, and lost some 
of the typical Negro features by residence in a more temperate climate, or 
may have passed through the equatorial region too rapidly to have acquired 
all the features which characterise his Negro brotlier left behind. This, of 
course, is merely spec ulaU ve, but the general law is insisted upon. We 
know the history of the third race : a rapid sea-migration has not modified 
the Dutchman or Englishman, and the defences against local influence 
which the European finds or carries with him will probably preclude any 
very considerable change. Thus the races remain together, but distinct ; 
and distinct they are likely to continue as long as they exist. 

In this way the world would bo inhabited by an indefinite number of 
races of men,* all gra duat ing into each other, although, as before observed, 


♦ Some ethnologists have divided the human species into three, or five, or some other 
number of races ; blit the number would rcaUy be indefinite. If the Editor were pressed 
by a po ri|ina^pua questioner to say how many races he would make, his reply might be, 
that there were as many races as persons ; he might ask to bo allowed to lessen by a single 
grade the amount of difference wliich his questioner should fix upon as the point 
of distinction, and might then apply to him the well-known verses of Horace : — 

“ Utor permisso, caudseque pilos ut cquinro 
Paulatim vello, et demo unum, demo et item unum, 

Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi.” 

An arbi trary lino must be drawn somewhere : unless this be done, i^ si^lo horsehair 
d oes not make a tai l, a thousand will not. So soon as a man is bom, ho is potentially tlic 
head of a new race ; and as all departures proceed by small stops, it must bo matter of 
opinion at what point this is great enough to constitute a race. As convenient prac- 
tically, two communities may be said to be of different races, when the change produced 
by circumstances is sufficiently noticeable to make the majority of individuals consti- 
tuting one of them sensibly different from the majority of those of the other. It would 
be in accordance with general usage, also, to call two races distinct, even though they 
were morally and physically very mucli alike, if they inhabited distant parts of the world, 
and no connection between them were known to have ever existed, 

6 
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the traces of graduation have, in many instances, been o^j^rated. Different 
races have been brought into the same neighbourhood, who have 8ometime& 
mutually destroyed each other, but perhaps ofteuer existed in adjoining 
territories, engaged in mutual hostilities, or in profitable commerce, or else 
amalgamating into one community under conditions now to be considered. 

When two diflgimilar races mix, the result is never one homogeneous 
race, but the characters of both are, sooner or later, distinguished in the 
offspring. It is stated by Dr. W. F. Edwards, that, in cases where the 
parents are not very unlike, the children resemble either the father or the 
mother, and that the features, hair, eyes, &c. of the father and mother are 
not blended in the children. This is true to a certain point, — perhaps in 
the majority of cases, but very many individuals of intermediate character 
are also produced. It is frequently noticed in ordinary life, where the 
expressions “father’s child” and “mother’s child” are not uncommon. 
In the Levant, where Englishmen and Germans sometimes marry Levantine 
wives, a girl of dark complexion, with black hair and eyes, a decided 
Asiatic, wnll be sister of a fair flaxen-hga^d boy, whose every act shows 
his Teutonic descent ; a third child of the same parents will in many 
cases unite the characteristics of both parents. The same intelligent 
ethnologist has recorded his opinion that w^here the parents are very dis- 
similar, as ill tlie case of a White and a Negro, the union produces offspring 
of intermediate character, like neither parent, but combining the features 
of both, — a mulatto, in fact, about to become tlie parent of others like 
himself. This opposition of results, w^here the conditions differ in degree 
only, is suspicious; it gives no explanation of what is to be expected 
where the conditions are intermediate, where parents are not so unlike as 
the white and black man, nor so like as the Frenchman and German. There 
must be some law applicable to the wrhole human family, and this law the 
writer believes may be expressed in this way; — Considering the term 
race as before defined, “ Whenever there is a union between two persons 
of different race, the result is ultimately a number of individuals of the 
two constituent races ; but this result, which we will call decomposition, is 
more or less remote in proportion as the amalgamating races are more or 
less differently developed.” 

This law or hypothesis has been deduced from a consideration of several 
genealogies of half caste and mulatto families in India and America which 
have been communicated to the writer, and from several cases which have 
come under his own observation, aided by a comparison of analogous facts 
universally noticed by scientific sheep- and cattle-breeders. Something has 
"been inferred from the actual observation of populations known histori- 
cally to be mixed, such as our own. A large proportion of Englishmen 
show pure Saxon characteristics ; many are equally pure Celts, or Norman 
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French; and very many individuals exhibit the blended features which 
might be expected from the continual intermarmges of sucli persons, some 
of whose children, as observed above, have the intermediate character. In 
the north of India, where the comparatively fair race who spoke Sanskrit 
are most largely grafted upon the aboriginal dark-coloured tribes, the 
variety of feature and complexion noticed in the same community, and even 
in the same family, is commented upon by observant travellers,— just as if 
the people, which was a mixed race a thousand years ago, wore a population 
actually made up of individuals born in different places, and accidentally 
met upon the same ground. 

When two individuals of remote races unite, as in India or America, the 
immediate offspring is almost universally of mingled characters, though, as 
observed by Van Amriuge, who had devoted much attention to the subject, 
“ the children [of mulattoes] seldom exhibit the medium colour of their 
parents.** But all recorded evidence declares mulattoes or half-castes to 
be more liable to disease, and of sliorter life, than either parent, and shows 
that their intermarriages are decidedly less prolific than those of otlier 
persons, tliough all these effects are less seen in the southern states of tlie 
American Union, and in Central America, where the white man is less 
white than tlie New Englander. Colonel Smith, in his Natural History of 
Man, “ doubts exceedingly if a leulatto family does exist, or could exist, in 
any part of the tropics, continued to the fourtli generation from any one 
stock.’* Dr. Knox, in his work on the Races of Men, says, “ with the cessation 
of the supply of European blood, the mulatto of all shades must cease.** 
Tliere is no doubt that offspring does arise from these mixed unions, but it 
swerves more and more to the black and white originals, until it takes its 
place in one or the other body. Here, however, the writer admits the 
insufficiency of proof that this is owing to the working of the law of 
decomposition, which lie has found or imagined, rather than of irregu- 
larity on the part of the wife, which is likely, and not to be judged too 
harshly in a class of persons so unfairly degraded and despised as those of 
African descent in America, or of half-blood in India. In sheep and cattle 
the w^ant of permanency appears to be an admitted fact ; the w’^ords of 
Dr. Knox are, “ by no effort, saving that of constant, never-ceasing inter- 
mixture or draughts on the pure breeds, can a mixed breed be maintained ;** 
and all practical men tell us the same. 

In the case where two individuals of similar races unite — such as the Celt 
and Teuton, — ^theimmediateresult is, as stated before, new Celts andTeutons, 
with a proportion of individuals of mingled characters, in whom tlie decom- 
position is deferred to another generation, giving rise to tlie phenomenon 
so frequently seen now, and observed twenty centuries ago by Lucretius,— -the 
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likeness of ^ child to its grandfather or grandmother ; a phenomenon which 
has been termed atavism. 

If these statements as to the imion of individuals be correct, it is obvious 
that when whole races are mixed, the resulting population will continue to 
exhibit its mixed character as long as the mixed race exists ; the typical 
individuals will constantly produce the varieties alluded to, and the indi- 
viduals of blended feature will constantly revert, sooner or later, to the 
original type ; no mixed race of homogeneous character can be produced. 

In setting down his opinion upon the result of the mixture of races, the 
writer has expressed himself dogmatically for the sake of brevity ; but he 
is anxious to excite the attention of those who have leisure and opportunity 
for observation, rather than to enforce his own views, though'his conviction 
of their accuracy is strong, — stronger, perhaps, than the data may appear 
to justify. But unless there were some principle like that which he has 
called decomposition, every population would be gradually reduced to 
uniformity, and typical forms would soon disappear altogether. 
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James Cowles Prichard, eldest son of Tliomas and 
Mary Prichard, was bom on the 11th of Febmary, 1786, 
at Boss, in Herefordshire, where his family had lived for 
several generations. His parents belonged to the Society 
of Friends. 

The school education of his father, Thomas Prichard, 
appears to have been rather slender, for on leaving ho 
was iU-acquainted with Latin and Greek; but, having a 
passion for books, he studied in private, improved his 
classical knowledge, acquired the French, German, and 
Hebrew languages, and read history. Ho married young, 
and was early left a widower with four children, to the 
care and education of whom he devoted much of his time. 

James Cowles Prichard was never sent to school, but 
was educated by private tutors at home. He was taught 
Latin and Greek by one named Barnes ; French by an 
emigrant, He Rosemond ; and Italian and Spanish by 
Mordenti, a Roman. His father was most assiduous in 
teaching him history ; and the youthful student u as fond 
of tracing the genealogies of the kings of early times. 
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His father resided in Bristol for some time, for the 
convenience of his mercantile affairs ; and it was in that 
city the son first manifested his inclination for those 
studies in which he afterM'ards became so distinguished, 
lie frequented the water-side, conversed with the foreigners 
visiting the port, observed their physical appearance, and 
thus collected much information. His familiarity with 
French, Spanish, and modern Greek, was attributed to his 
habit of conversing with the foreign mariners at the water- 
side. The father retired from business and returned to 
Boss, where his son’s education was continued under 
private tutors. 

The young ethnologist chose Medicine as his profession, 
not from any special liking for it, hut because he deemed 
it to be more favourable than commerce for the pursuit of 
that knowledge to which he was now devoted. He studied 
medicine at Bristol, then at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
and afterwards at the Edinburgh University, where he 
took his degree. Before beginning to practise his profes- 
sion, he entered himself at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he appears to have read chiefly mathematics and 
theology, for it was while at this University that he 
separated himself from the Society of Friends and joined 
the Church of England. He, liowever, soon exchanged 
Cambridge for Oxford, and joined St. John’s College, but 
migrated to Trinity, of which he became a gentleman- 
commoner. 

In 1810, he settled at Bristol, in order to practise as a 
physician. In 1813, the first edition of his “ Besearches 
into the Physical History of Mankind,” in one volume, 
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oc^vo, was published. Although Dr. Prichard appears 
to hare applied himself with zeal to the practice of his 
profession, as his becoming a lecturer on physiology and 
medicine, and his writing on medical subjects, — as Pever, 
Epilepsy, and Insanity, — indicate, yet his favourite study 
evidently absorbed much of his attention. The acquisition 
of the Sanskrit, Hebrew, A.rabic, and Celtic languages, in 
a few years, proves how large a portion of his time was 
devoted to philology. 

In 1826, the second edition of his great work was pub- 
lished in an enlarged form extended to double its size, in 
two volumes. It is impossible to compare this with the 
first edition without being struck with the wider and yet 
deeper range of his studies. In 1831 his “ Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic Nations” was published, in which he compared 
their dialects with the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
languages, and proved the aflinity of those languages, and 
hence the common origin of those peoples. This wns 
announced, in 1813, as a supplement to the first edition of 
his great work, but its publication was delayed, although 
it W'as then prepared for the press. As a work of original 
research, it is generally admitted by the most distinguished 
philologists to be unsurpassed in ability and soundness, 
while not a few deem it to be that which has made the 
greatest advance in comparative philology during the 
present century. 

In 1838, Dr. Prichard published an “Analysis of the 
Egyptian Chronology,” being a considerable extension of a 
former work on the same subject published in 1823. His 
object in entering upon the subject, “ was the desire to 
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e lucifa te, through the mythology of the ancient Egyptians, 
the relations of that people to other branches of the human 
family” {Preface to the First Edition). This was trans- 
lated into German by Schlegel, who, in his preface, while 
praising the work for its learning and profoundness, 
combats the general conclusions of our author. 

In 1837 appeared the first volume of the third edition 
of the “Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” 
and at successive intervals the rest of the work, which was 
enlarged to five octavo volumes : and during this period 
his “Natural History of Man” was published. He died 
in London after a short illness on the 22nd of December, 
1848, in the C3rd year of his age, being President of the 
Ethnological Society at the time of his decease. 
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General Considerations. 


CIIAPTEB I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

The organised world presents no contrasts and resem- 
blances more remarkable than those which we discover 
on comparing mankind with the inferior tribes. That 
creatures should exist so nearly approaching to each other 
in all the particulars of their physical structure, and yet 
differing so immeasurably in their endowments and capa- 
bilities, would be a fact _hard tp_ believe, if it were not 
manifesto our observation. The differenees are every 
where striking : the resemblances are less obvious in the 
fulness of their extent, and they are never contemplated 
without wonder by those who, in the study of anatomy and 
physiology, are first made aware how near is man in his 
physical constitution to the brutes. In all the principles 
of his internal structure, in the composition and functions 
of his parts, man is but an animal. The lord of the earth, 
who contemplates the eternal order of the universe, and 
aspires to communion with its invisible Maker, is a being 
composed of the same materials, and framed on the same 
principles, as the creatures which he has tamed to be the 
servile instruments of his wiU, or slays for his daily food. 
The points of resemblance are innumerable, they extend 
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to the most recon^te arrangements of that mechanism 
which maintains instrumentally the physical life of the 
body, which brings forward its early development, and 
admits, after a given period, its decay, and by means of 
which is prepared a succession of similar beings destined 
to perpetuate the race. If it he inquired in what the still 
more remarkable difference consists, it is by no means 
easy to reply. By some it wiU he said that man, while 
similar in the organisation of his body to the lower tribes, 
is distinguished from them by the possession of an imma- 
terial soul, a principle capable of conscious feeling, of 
intellect and thought. To many persons it ndll appear 
paradoxical to ascribe the endowment of a soul to the 
inferior tribes in the creation ; yet it is difidcult to discover 
a valid argument that limits the possession of an imma- 
terial principle to man. The phenomena of feeling, of 
desire and aversion, of love and hatred, of fear and re- 
venge, and the perception of external relations manifested in 
the life of brutes, imply, not only through the analogy which 
they display to the human faculties, but likewise from aU 
that we can learn or conjecture of their particular nature, 
the superadded existence of a principle distinct from the 
mere mechanism of material bodies. That such a principle 
must exist in aU beings capable of sensation, or of any 
thing analogous to human passions and feelings, wiU 
hardly be denied by those who perceive the force of argu- 
ments which metaphysicahy demonstrate the immaterial 
nature of the mind. There may be no ratio nal gro unds 
for the ancient dognja that the souls of the lower animals 
were imperishable like the soul of man : this is, however, 
a problem which we are not called upon to discuss ; and 
we may venture to conjecture that there may be imma- 
terial essences of divers kinds, and endowed with various 
attributes and capabilities. But the real nature of these 
unseen principles eludes our research : they are only known 
to us by their external manifestations. These manifesta- 
tions are the various powers and capabilities, or rather 
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the habitudes of action, which characterise the different 
orders of beings, diversified according to their several 
destinations. Among the most remarkable of, these pheno- 
mena are the results of that impulsg peculiar toman, which 
urges him to attempt and to persevere through long suc- 
cessive ages in the effort to obtain a conquest over the 
physical agencies of the elements, and to render subser- 
vient to his uses and wants the properties of surrounding 
bodies. While the lower tribes live every where resistless 
slaves to the agencies of material nature, the mere sport, 
of their destiny, o^ <ff the lot yhich external coi^i- 
tions inyiose upon them, without makii^ an_effort_to^ 
modify _the circi^stances which limit jtheir capability of] 
existence, man, on the contrary, gains victories over the 
elements, and turns the most powerful and even the most 
formidable of their agencies to the promotion of his own’ 
pleasure and advantage. Hence it comes to pass that man' 
is a cosm opolit e ; that while, among the wild inhabitants, 
of the forest, each tribe can exist only on a comparatively' 
small tract of the earth’s surface^ man, together with; 
those creatures which he has chosen for his immemorial 
companions, and has led with him in all his wanderings, 
is capable of living under every clime, from the shores of 
the Icy Sea, where the frozen soil never softens under his 
feet, to the burning sands of equatorial plains, where even; 
reptiles perish from heat and drought. But here an in- 
/quiry is suggested which opens to our view a wide and 
Vinteresting field of investigation. It is, whether man has. 
•not received from his Maker, besides his mental sagacity 
and effective contrivance, yet another principle of accom- 
modation, by which he becomes fitted to possess and 
occupy the whole earth. He modifies the agencies of the 
elements upon himself; but do not these agencies also 
modify him ? Have they not rendered him in his very 
organisation different in different regions, and under various 
modes of existence imposed by physical and moral con- 
ditions ? How different a being is the Esquimaux, who, 
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in his burrow amid northern ices, gorges himself with the 
bluhhCT of whales, from the lean and hungry Numidian, 
who pursues the lion under a vertical sun ! And how 
different, whether compared with the skin-clad and ody 
fisher of the icebergs, or with the naked hunter of the 
"Sahdra, are the luxurious inmates of Eastern harems, or 
the energetic and intellectual inhabitants of the cities of 
Europe ! That so great differences in external conditions, 
by the double influence of their physical and moral agency, 
should have effected during a long series of ages remark- 
able changes in the tribes of human beings subjected to 
their operation, — changes which have rendered these 
several tribes fitted in a peculiar manner for their respec- 
tive abodes, — is by no means an improbable conjecture ; 
and it becomes something more than a conjecture, when 
we extend our view to the diversified breeds of those 
animals which men have domesticated, and have transferred 
with themselves from one climate to another. Considered 
in this point of vicAv, it acquires, perhaps, the character of 
a legitima te the ory, supported by adequate evidence and 
by an extensive scries of analogous facts. But we must 
not omit to observe that to this opinion there is an alter- 
native, and one which many persons prefer to maintain, 
namely, that the collective body of mankind is made up of 
different races, which have differed from each other in 
their physical and moral nature from the beginning of 
their existence. To determine which of these two opinions 
is the best entitled to assent, or at least to set before my 
readers a clear and distinct notion of the evidence that can* 
be brought to bear upon the question, will be my principal 
object in the folloAvlng work. 

I cannot enter upon the inquiry above stated, and proceed 
to discuss it as a mere question of natm’al history, without 
briefly adverting, in the first place, to some considerations 
with which it is connected, and particularly without offer- 
ing a few remarks on the relation which it bears to the 
history of mankind contained in the Sacred Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEARINGS OF THE QUESTION. 

The Sacred Scriptures, wliose testimony is received b) 
all men of unclouded minds with implicit and revcrentia 
asscn^ declare that it pleased the Almighty Creator tc 
make of one blood all the nations of the earth, and thal 
all mankind are the offspring of common parents. Eul 
there are writers in the present day who maintain thal 
this assertion does not comprehend the uncivilised inha* 
bitants of remote regions ; and that Negroes, Hottentots; 
Esquimaux, and Australians, are not, in fact, men in the 
full sense of that term, or beings endowed witJi like mental 
faculties as ourselves. Some of these writers contend tJiat 
the races above mentioned, and other rude and barbarous 
tribes, are inferior in their original endowments to tliq 
liuman family which supplied Europe and Asia with inha-'* 
bitants — that they are organically different, and can never 
be raised to an equality, in moral and intellectual powers, 
with the offspring of that race which displays in the 
highest degree all the attributes of humanity. They 
maintain that the ultimate lot of the ruder tribes is 
state of perpetual servitude ; and that, if in some instances- 
they should continue to repel the attempts of the civilised 
nations to subdue them, they will at length be rooted out 
and exterminated in every country on the shores of which 
Europeans shall have set their feet. These /u^odijpa,- 
lialf-men, half-brutes, do not belong to what M. Bory de 
Saint- Vincent terms the “ Race Adamique.” They were, 
made to be the domestic slaves of the lordly caste, under* 
ivho.se protection they are susceptible of some small im- 
provement, comparable to tliat which is attained by our 
liorses and dogs. Nothing, in the opinion of persons who 
maintain this doctrine, can exceed the foUy manifested by 
the people and parliament of England when, under a 
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mistaken impulse of what was termed philanthropy, or an 
erroneous notion of rights which have no existence, they 
committed the absurd act of emancipating from the precise 
condition which was most appropriate to their natxire 
a tribe of creatures incapable of governing themselves and 
of combining for objects of mutual interest in a civihsed 
community. If these opinions are not every day expressed 
in this country, it is because the avowal of them ''is re- 
strained by a degree of odium that would be excited by 
it ; in some other countries they are not at all disguised. 
Nor is it easy to prove any of the conclusions unreasonable, 
if only the principal fact be what it is assumed to be ; if 
the Negro and the Australian arc not our fellow-creatures 
and of one family with ourselves, but beings of an inferior 
order, and if duties towards them were not contemplated, 
as we may in that case presume them not to have been, 
in any of the positive commands on which the morality of 
the Christian world is founded, our relations to these tribes 
wiU appear to bo not very different from those which 
might be imagined to subsist between us gnd a race of 
orangs. In the story of a pongo slaughtered by some 
voyagers in the Indian Archipelago, an account of the 
cries and gestures of the animal in its mortal agony, so 
like the expressions of human suffering, was read not 
without pity, and many persons censured the wanton 
commission of an outrage for which there appeared no 
adequate motive; but the capturing of such creatures 
with the view of making them useful slaves, even if some 
of them were occasionally destroyed in the attempt, would 
be scarcely blamed. We thus come near to an apology for 
the practice of kidnapping, at which our forefathers con- 
nived, though it did not occur to them to defend it on so 
reasonable a ground. The kind-hearted Abbe Gregoire 
tells us with indignation, that on the arrival of blood- 
hoimds from Cuba in the island of Saint Domingo — “ On 
leur livra, par manibre d’essai, le premier Negre qui se 
trouva sous la main.” He adds, “ La promptitude avec 
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laquclle ils ddvorferent cette euree rt^ouit cles tigres blancs 
h figure humaine.”* Those who hold that the Negro is 
of a distinct species from our owm, and of a difterent and 
inferior grade in the scale of organised beings, smile at 
the good abbe’s simplicity, and observe that it cannot be 
much more criminal to destroy such creatures when they 
annoy us than to extirpate wolves or bears ; nor do they 
strongly reprobate the conduct of some white people in our 
Australian colony, who are said to have shot occasionally the 
poor miserable savages of that country as food for their dogs. 

I shall not pretend that in my own mind I regard the 
question now to be discussed as one of which the decision 
is a matter of indifference either to religion or humanity. 
But the strict rule of scientific scrutiny exacts, according 
to modem philosophers, in matters of inductive reasoning 
an exclusive homage. It requires that we should close 
our eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, 
and abstract our minds from all considerations not derived 
from the matters of fact which bear immediately on the 
question. The maxim we have to follow in such con- 
troversies is “ fiat justitia, mat coclum.” In fact, what is 
actually true it is always most desirable to know, whatever 
consequences may arise from its admission. 


CIIAPTEIl III. 

OP GENERA, SPECIES, AND VARIETIES. 

The ancients applied the term genus, or ytvoc, to any 
collective number of organised beings which are akin to 
each other, or the offspring of the same ancestors. The 
idea of genus was then simple and definite, and just what 
we attach to the terms kind or kindred. By degrees the 
meaning of genus was extended, and it was made to com- 
prehend all such creatures as by reason of some real or 


* Abbe Gregoire, “ Sur la Littcrature dos Negres.” 
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fancied resemblance in their form or nature were con- 
jectured to have belonged to one original stock. Such 
groups were the dog-kind, the cat-kind, the ox-kind. 
When it was discovered, in the progress of scientific 
investigation, that these classes were too comprehensive, 
and included tribes so remote from each other that they 
could not with probability be regarded as the progeny of 
the same original tribes, the term elSoc, or species, was 
adopted, and made to express nearly what that of genus 
had originally denoted. Species was then synonymous 
with stock or race. But modern naturalists have, as we 
shall perceive, modified the meaning of species nearly as 
their less scientific predecessors extended that of genus. 
They have attempted to found an opinion, chiefly on general 
resemblance, what organised creatures may or may not 
belong to the same tribe or kindred ; and where this seemed 
admissible, they have termed the aggregate a species. 
“We unite,” says M. Be Candolle, “ under the designation 
of a species all those individuals who mutually bear to each 
other so close a resemblance as to allow of our supposing 
that they may have proceeded originally from a single 
being or a single pair.” “ This fundamental idea is 
evidently built upon hypothesis.”* “ The degree of resem- 
blance,” he continues, “ which authorises our bringing 
together individuals under this designation varies very 
much in different families; and it happens, not unfre- 
quently, that two individuals belonging originally to the 
same species difler more among themselves in appearance 
than do others of different species. Thus the spaniel and 
the Danish dog are, as to their exterior, more different 
from each other than the dog and the wolf, and the 
varieties of our fruit-trees offer greater apparent differences 
than many distinct species of plants.” 

Buffon had long ago defined species in similar terms, 
as “a constant succession of individuals similar to and 
capable of reproducing each other.'’ He here combines 

* M. De Candolle, “ Physiologie Veg6tale,” tom. ii. p. 689. 
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two circumstances, viz. those of possible reproduction 
and of mutual resemblance. He had, however, previously 
observed that the point of resemblance is only an accessory 
idea; the single circumstance of propagation or of pro- 
duction from the same stock, or in other words that of 
supposed kindred, or consanpumity, is, in fact, the essen- 
tial characteristic of species, as it originally was of genus 
apart from all conjectural extension of the primary meaning 
of that term. Cuvier adopted nearly the same definition 
as Buffon. He refers to mutual resemblance between 
individuals as a criterion of species ; hut species itself is 
fmidamentally, according to both these writers, “ la suc- 
cession des indivddus qui sc reproduisent et se perpetuent.”* 

It has been acutely observed by a writer who has of 
late directed his attention to inquiries connected with this 
subject, t that the celebrated naturalists above cited have 
comprehended too much in the definition of species, and, 
besides laying down what the term species really means, 
have involved an hypothetical criterion of specific identity 
and diversity, or of the method of ascertaining the extent 
and limits of these departments in organised nature. 

This remark is undoubtedly well founded, not in regard 
only to the writers whose names have been cited, but to 
almost all naturalists. The adoption of a term partly of 
hypothetical meaning has obviously been the fruitful source 
of many long and intricate discussions. As the word species, 
apart from all hypothesis, means only what we express by 
kind, kindred, to (myyevfc, we might avoid a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble by dcclinmg the use of so disputed a 
term ; but as we cannot banish from our vocabulary ai» ex- 
pression so well established, we must be content to use it 
in its proper and restricted meaning as above pointed out. 

Species, then, are simply tribes of plants or of animals 
which arc certainly known, or may be inferred on satis- 
factory grounds, to liave descended from the same stocks, 

* Buffon, “ Hist. Nat.” ; Cuvier, “ Begne Animal.” 

t M. Flourens, “ Annales des Sciences Naturelles.” 
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or from parentages precisely similar, and in no way distin- 
gruislied from each other. The meaning of the term species 
ought always, for the reasons now explained, to have been 
restricted to this precise import ; and when the expression 
is used in the following pages, it is so to be understood. 

The principal object of the following work may then be 
described as an attempt to point out the most impor- 
tant diversities by wliich mankind, or the genus man, is 
distinguished and separated into different races, and to 
determine whether these races constitute separate species 
or are merely varieties of one species. 

Before we enter into the matter of this inquiry, it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of all the terms that may 
he used. The meaning attached to the expression per- 
manent varieties approaches very near to that of species, 
and it is requisite to be careful in distinguishing the two 
things. Permanent varieties, it being allowed that such 
tribes exist, are races now displaying characteristic pecu- 
liarities which are constantly and permanently transmitted. 
They differ from species in this circumstance, that the 
peculiarities in question arc not coeval vdth the tribe, but 
sprang up in it since the commencement of its existence, 
and constitute a deviation from its original character. 

Some naturalists suppose that many of the tribes now 
considered as distinct species, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, are in reality only permanent varie- 
ties ; and there seems to be httle room for doubt that this 
opinion is in some instances well founded. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DETERMINATION OE SPECIES — PHENOMENA OF HTBRIDITY. 

When any given tribes of plants or of animals are so 
distinguished from each other as to render it doubtful 
whether they belong to one species or not, several ways 
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have been proposed for the solution of this inquiry. tMc 
most obvious and direct one is to shew that the same 
difference commonly, and within ordinary experience, has 
arisen in the same stock to which both the tribes are 
referred. If that can be done, the question is at once 
answered. But when the tribes about which the inquiry 
is made are cither permanent varieties or separate si)ecie8, 
there is greater difficulty in arriving at a determination. 

In such instances there is one way of coming to a 
conclusion, which many naturalists prefer to adopt, and 
it is altogether satisfactory, if we can rely on the univer- 
sality of an observation on which it is foundc^d : I allude 
to the facts connected with what is termed hybridity. 

Besides this criterion, thei’c is another method of re- 
solving the problem, but one which involves a long and 
often laborious research into the history of S 2 )ecics. I 
shall have much to say on this subject after briefly survey- 
ing the phenomena of hybridity. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact that all the 
tribes both of the animal and vegetable worlds are generally 
reproduced and perpetuated without becoming blended and 
mixed together. The law of nature decrees that creatures 
of every kind shall increase and multijdy by propagating 
their own kind, and not any other. If we search the 
whole world, we shall probably not find one instance of 
an intermediate tribe produced between any two distinct 
species, ascertained to be such. If such a thing were 
discovered it would be a surprising anomaly. The exist- 
ence of such a law as this in the economy of nature is 
almost self-evident, or at least becomes evident from the 
most superficial and general survey of the phenomena of 
the living world : for if, as some have argued, there were 
no such principle in operation, how could the order, and 
at the same time the variety, of the animal and vegetable 
creation be preserved ? If the different races of beings were 
intermixed in the ordinary course of things, and hybrid 
races were reproduced and continued Avithout impediment. 
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organised world would soon present a scene of universal 
confusion ; its various tribes would become every where 
blended together, and we should at length scarcely dis- 
cover any genuine and uncorrupted races. It may, indeed, 
be said that this confusion of all the living tribes would 
long ago have taken place. But how opposite from such a 
state of things is the real order of nature! The same 
uniform and regular reproduction of species still holds 
throughout the world ; nor are the limits of each distinct 
species less accurately defined than they probably were 
some thousands of years ago. It is plain that the conser- 
vation of distinct tribes has been secured, and that univer- 
sally and throughout all the different departments of the 
organic creation. 

Strong as is the probable truth of this view of the 
economy of nature, it was long before naturalists were 
brought to admit the facts to be as they thus present 
themselves; and many vacillations of opinion may be 
traced among vegetable and animal physiologists on the 
subject. Among botanists, the most erroneous notions 
have prevailed. Linnaeus, whose insight into the system 
of nature seemed in many respects so penetrating, adopted 
a very singular opinion on the extent of hybrid productions 
among plants. He supposed them to take place between 
plants of different natural families ; he looked, for ex- 
ample, on the veronica spuria as the intermediate off- 
spring of the veronica maritima and the verbena offici- 
nalis ; he supposed the saponarm hybrida to be produced 
from the s. officinalis, fecundated by a gentiana ; the 
actea with white fruit to be produced by the actea with 
black fruit, fecundated by the rhtis toxicodendron. Lin- 
naeus was ready to admit facts of this kind on mere con- 
jecture ; and when he met Muth a plant which resembled 
two others that happened to grow near to it, put it down 
without further evidence as their hybrid offspring. These 
opinions have been since regarded as wholly erroneous. 
Attempts to produce by art such productions between 
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plants of different families have, as M. De CandoHo 
observes, uniformly failed, and they very rarely succeed 
between genera of the same family. Between species of 
the same genera, hybrids are, as it is well known, frequently 
produced in gardens ; in the state of nature they are 
comparatively rare. M. De Candolle, after a critical exa- 
mination of the examples which have been adduced, has 
drawn the following conclusion : — “ Que, quoique I’atten- 
tion des naturalistes soit dveillee depuis plus d’un siijclc 
sur les hyhridcs, et que leur tendance ait paru etrc plut6t 
de les exagdrer que de les reduire, on no pent citer encore 
qu’une quarantaine d’exemples prouves d’hybridite na- 
turelle, et tons entre espbces de mcme genre, et memo 
presque tons entre espbces de la meme section du genre. 
Nous pouvons par cc fait apprecier rhypotht>se trop hardie 
de LinncS, qid pr^sumait que le nombre des espbces 6tait 
alio en augmentant d’unc maniere tr^s marquf'C depuis 
Torigine des 6tres organises, qui avait meme soupyonn^ 
que le croisement des families avait crce les genres, et que 
celui des genres avait cree les espbces.”* 

But although hybrid plants are produced, there are no 
hybrid races. This is a fact now universally admitted 
among botanists. It seems that nature has prevented the 
perpetuation of such productions by a variety of organic 
defects. M. De Candolle conjectures that the pollen of 
hybrid anthers is wholly or partly deficient in granules, 
and that on this difference depends the absolute sterility of 
some, and the comparative, though stiU defective, fecundity 
of other, hybrid plants. That some cause of this descrip- 
tion must influence the results of experiments would ap- 
pear evident from the observation of M. Gaertner, who 
found that the number of grains fertilised in each fruit is 
much less in the attempts to produce hybrids than in the 
natural process. It has been conjectured, also, by M. De 
Candolle, that abortion of the germs or some monstrosity 
in the organs of fructification, is among the causes which 


* De Candolle, “ Physiologie Vigetale.” 
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impede the reproduction of hybrid flowers. It appears, 
however, that in some instances these hybrid plants can he 
made to reproduce, either by blending them with the 
primitive kinds or with other hybrids. But this rare 
fertility has never been known to become permanent : 
according to Professor Bindley it has never exceeded the 
tliird generation. The result of all the observations which 
have been made upon this subject is, as M. De Candolle 
has remarked, that all such intermediate breeds tend 
incessantly to extinction, by the difficulties which are 
opposed to their reproduction. This explains the rarity of 
their appearance, and reconciles the permanence which is 
observed among the distinct species of nature, with the real 
existence, often however exaggerated, of hybrid or tempo- 
rary productions, which are thus reduced into the class of 
monstrous and irregular phenomena in the vegetable world.* 

* Mr. Knight, who has made more extensive observations on this suhjec.t 
than most other persons, holds most strongly the doctrine of the sterility 
of hybrid plants. He says, that amongst different tribes referred to the 
genus Prunus, the Domestica, the Inscitltia, and Spinosa are likely to 
produce perfect offspring. He has still less doubt respecting the Armeniaca 
and Sihirica, Tlie former is found in a wild state in the Oases of Africa, 
where it bears a rich and sweet fruit of a yellow (iolour ; the fruit of the 
Sihirica is black, acid, and of small size. Nevertheless, he adds, “ if these 
apparently distinct species will breed together, and I coiiiidcntly expect 
they will, without giving existence to mule plants, I shall not hesitate to 
pronounce them of the same species, as I have done relatively to the scarlet, 
the pine, and the Chili strawberries.” On similar grounds he infers the 
specific identity of the peach and the sweet almond. If the hybrid plant 
is productive, one of two things will be proved ; either the specific identity 
of the two original plants, or the transmutability of the species. But if 
the peach were an originally distinct species, where could it have been con- 
cealed from the Creation to the reign of Claudius Csesar ? “ The apple or 

crab of England and of Siberia, however dissimilar in habits and character, 
appear,” says Mr. Knight, “ to constitute a single species only, in which 
much variation has been eflfected by the influence of climate on successive 
generations.” The same writer states his opinion as follows in general 
terms : — “ I have never yet seen a hybrid plant capable of affording off- 
spring, which has been proved, with any thing like satisfactory evidence, to 
have sprung from two originally distinct species ; and I must therefore 
continue to believe that no species capable of propagating offspring, either 
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The history of hybrids in the vegetable creation has 
lately been made the subject of two comprehensive works 
by Gaertner and Wiegmann ; and a comparative survey of 
the conclusions obtained by these writers, and of all that 
has been established in relation to the same subject, is to 
he found in the “ Neucs System der Pflanzenphysiologie” 
of Meyen. The following brief statement of these results 
is from the pen of Professor Wagner : — 

“1. That hybrid plants in a natural state are very 
seldom produced, and that the greater number of the 
reputed instances rest on no sufficient evidence. 2. That 
hybrid plants are very seldorfi fruitful among themselves, 
but that such hybrids as the verbrncuni hybridum and the 
digitalis purptirascem from the d. purpurea and lutea, 
according to the corresponding observations of Koclreutcr 
and Wiegmann, and all others which hold exactly an 
intermediate place between the parent plants, arc abso- 
lutely barren ; wliile those which, owing to the proportion 
of poUen,* partake more of cither kind, and those which 
spring from the fertilisation of such hybrids among them- 
selves, are occasionally propagated. 3. That plants pro- 
duced from different varieties of the same species are 
altogether fertile, and that no impediment exists to their 
propagation, while hybrids eitber revert to the original 
character, generally of the maternal parent, or become 
gi*adually less capable of reproduction, and, within a few 
generations, entirely extinct.” 

A similar law prevails in the animal creation, and its 
effects are, on a great scale, equally constant and uniform. 
Mules and other hybrid animals are produced among 
tribes in a state of domestication; but, except in some 
very rare instances occurring in particular tribes of birds, 

of plants or animals, now exists, which did not come as such immediately 
from the hands of the Creator,” — in other words, that no hybrid is prolific. 
— Observations on Hybrids, by T. A. Knight, p. 253 of his collected Works. 

* Mr. T. A. Knight, however, was of opinion that the proportion of 
pollen is a matter of indifierence. 
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they are unknoMTi in tlie wild and natural state. Even 
when individual hybrids are produced, it is found impossible 
to perpetuate from them a new breed. It is only by return- 
ing towards one of the parent tribes that the offspring of 
these animals is capable of being continued in successive 
generations. 

It has been shewn satisfactorily by Professor Wagner that 
nature has established the sterility of hybrid animals by a 
really organic impediment ; but for the full elucidation of this 
subject I must refer my readers to his work on physiology.* 

Mecamtulatim, and application of the result . — It seems 
to he the weU-estahlished result of inquiries into the various 
tribes of organised beings, that the perpetuation of hybrids, 
whether of plants or animals, so as to produce new and in- 
termediate tribes, is impossible. 

Now, unless all these observations are erroneous, or 
capable of some explanation that has not yet been pointed 
out, they lead, with the strongest force of analogical reason- 
ing, to the conclusion that a number of different tribes, 

' such as the various races of men, must either be incapable 
of intermixing their stock, and thus always fated to remain 
separate from each other, or, if the contrary should be the 
fact, that all the races to whom the remark applies are 
proved by it to belong to the same species. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF MIXED BACES OF MEN HISTORY OF SEVERAL 

MIXED HUMAN RACES. 

I BELIEVE it may be asserted without the least chance of 
contradiction, that mankind of aU races and varieties are 
equally capable of propagating their offspring by inter- 

♦ A succinct statement of the facts connected with the whole of this sub- 
ject has been given by Prof. Wagner in a supplemental note to his German 
translation of my “ Eesearches into the Physical History of Mankind.” 
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marriagf's, and tliat sucli connexions are equally prolilie 
Avhetliei- contracted between individuals of the same or of 
tlie most dissimilar varieties. If there is any difference, it 
is probably in favour of the latter. 

If w(' inquire into the facts which relate to the inter- 
mixture of Negroes and Europeans, it will be impossible to 
doubt the tendency of the so-termed Mulattoes to increase. 
The Men of Colour, or the mixed race between the Creoles 
and the Negroes, are, in many of the West Indian islands, 
a rapidly increasing people, and it would be very probable 
that they will eventually become the permanent masters of 
those islands, were it not for the great numerical superiority 
of the genuine Negroes. In many parts of America they 
are very numerous, as it may be perceived by the following 
table, extracted from the work of M. Rugendas.* 


Table of the comparative Numbers of White Men, Men of Colour, Negroes, 
and Native Americans in different Parts of America; taken from 
M. Rugendas* “ Voyage dans le Brezil,^^ in folio » Paris, 1835. 



Year. 

Whites. 

Men of Colour. 

Negroes. 

Indians. 

NOKTH AMERICA. 

United States .... 

1820 

7,793,008 

1,769 


400,000 

Mexico 

1824 

' 1,360,000 

2,070,000 

8,400 

3,430,000 

Gruatimala 

1824 

190,000 

320,000 

10,000 

965,400 

British Possessions. 

1822 

1,038,000 

unknown 

5,000 

unknown 

, SOUTH AMERICA. 

Columbia 

1824 

600,000 

720,000 

470,000 

854, 60() 

Peru 

1795 

136,311 

285,841 

40,336 

608,911 

Chili 

1778 

80,000 

unknown 

240,000 

70,000 

430,000 

La Plata 

1824 

475,000 

305,000 

1,150,000 

Brazil 


including 

Crook’S 

843,000 

628,000 

1,987,600 

300,000 

French Guiana . . i 


1,025 

1,982 

13,2CX) 

10,000 

British Guiana . . 


3,421 

3,220 

109,349 

unknown 

Hutch Guiana. . . . 


8,525 

unknown 

72,000 

6,200 

West Indies 

1 

1 

of wliorn 3000 
are Jews. 

450,000 

1,600,000 



* These, and some of the statements immediately following, may require 
modification. The Grriqua Hottentots, and apparently the Cafusos, are of 
an origin too recent to allow of drawing any positive conclusion as to their 
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In order to establish this general fact of the existence 
of intermixed tribes descended from different races of men, 
I shall give a short account of several examples in which it 
appears that an entirely new and intermediate stock has 
been produced and multiplied. 

The Griquas, or Griqua Hottentots, are well known 
to be a tribe of mixed origin, descended from the Dutch 
colonists of South Africa on one side, and from the 
aboriginal Hottentots on the other. They live on tlie 
borders of the colonial territory, and arc a numerous and 
rapidly increasing race. The Griquas now occupy the 
banks of the Gariep or Orange River, for the space of at 
least seven hundred miles, where their numbers were 
estimated some years ago to be at least 5000 souls. They 
are powerful marauders ; they harass by their predatory in- 
cursions all the native tribes in their vicinity, and'arcTre- 
quently troublesome to the neighbouring colonists. Great 
numbers of the same mixed race are in other parts thriving 
agriculturists ; and there is a large community at Griqua 
Town settled under the government of the Missionaries of 
the United Brethren, by means of whose instructions they 
have been converted to Christianity and have adopted the 
habits of civilised society.* 

The tribe of people termed by the Portuguese in the 
Brazils, Cafusos, are a very remarkable race, who are khomi 
to have sprung originally from a mixture of native Americans 
with the Negroes imported from Africa. They appear to 
have been accidentally separated from the other inhabitants 
of the country. Many families of this singular tribe now live 
in the solitary plains bounded by the forests of Tarama, where 
they were visited by the intelligent German travellers. Von 
Spix and Martins. Prom these writers we have the pre- 
ceding account and the following description of the Cafusos : 

constituting permanent homogeneous varieties, and the data regarding 
mulattoes are anything but definite : the transatlantic reportsmix up pure 
negroes, if bom in America, with the mixed castes. — Ed. 

* Thompson’s “ Travels in South AMca.” 
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“Their external appearance is one of the strangest 
that an European can meet with. They are slender and 
muscular; in particular, the muscles of the breast and 
arms are very strong ; the feet, on the contraiy, in propor- 
tion weaker. Their colour is a dark copper, or copper 
bro^vn. Their features, on the whole, have more of the 
Ethiopic than of the American race. The countenance is 
oval, the cheek-bones high, but not so broad as in tlie 
Indians ; the nose broad and flattened, but neither turned 
up nor much bent; the mouth broad, with thick but 
equal lips, which, as well as the lower jaw, project but 

Fio. 1. 



Head of a Woman of the Cafusos. 

little ; the black eyes have a more open and freer look 
than in the Indians, yet are stiU a little oblique, and if 
not standing so much inward as in them, are on the other 
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hand not turned outwards as in the Ethiopians. But what 
gives these Mestizos a peculiarly striking appearance is the 
excessively long hair of the head, which, especially at the 
end, is half curled, and rises almost perpendicularly from 
the forehead to the height of a foot or a foot and a half, 
thus forming a prodigious and very ugly kind of peruke. 
This strange head of hair, which at first sight seems more 
artificial than natural, and almost puts one in mind of the 
plica Polonica, is not a disease, but merely a consequence 
of their mixed descent, and the mean between the wool of 
the negro and the long stiff hair of the American. This 
natural peruke is often so high that the wearers must 
stoop low to go in and out of the usual doors of their huts ; 
the thick hair is besides so entangled that all idea of 
combing it is out of the question. This conformation of 
the hair gives the Cafusos a resemblance to the Papuas 
in New Guinea; and we therefore thought it interesting 
to give the representation of a woman of that race in her 
peculiar costume.”* 

I shall add a description of one other race of mixed 
origin and strongly marked characteristics : I allude to 
the Papuas, spread along the northern coast of New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands. 

The distinct aboriginal races of the Indian Archipelago 
and the adjoining lands may be enumerated in three 
divisions : — 1. The Malayan or Polynesian race, whose 
language and physical characters are weU known. They 
may be described as a people of tawny complexion and 
lank hair. This applies at least to the Malayan branch, 
spread over the shores of aU the islands to the westward of 
Torres Straits. The Malays are generally supposed to 
have originated in the Island of Sumatra : the interior of 
that island is at least inhabited by people more or less 
allied to them, and the Menangkabau race are the genuine 
and probably the original Malayan stock. 2. In the inte- 
rior of many of the islands, and in the mountainous parts 
* Yon Hpix und Martius, “ li-cise durcli Brasilien,” Theil I. 
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of the peninsula of Malaya, it is well known that there are 
tribes of woolly-haired people ; they are termed hy the 
Spaniards in the Philippines, “ Negritos del Monte.” They 
have short crisp or woolly hair, and bear altogether a con- 
siderable resemblance to the Negroes of Africa ; I shall term 
them Pelagian Negroes. 3. The interior of New Guinea, 
New Britain, and New Ireland, is supposed to he inhabited 
by a race of peojde who have been as yet hut little known. 
They are termed Endam^nes hy the Papuas, and Alfoers, 
Haraforas, or Alforas, hy the older voyagers.* According 


Fro. 2. 



1 load Ol a I’apua. 


to late writers they have long hair, and resemble the Aus- 
tralians in their physical characters, and probably belong to 

♦ The Author was subsequently satisfied 'that the distirietioii intended 
by the term Harafora was not real. (See his Physical History of Man- 
kind, Vol. V. p. 256-257.) — En. 
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the same stock with that miserable and degraded race. The 
Fapuas are distinguished from all these ; they inhabit the 
shores of the islands of Waygiou, SaUawatty, Gammen, and 
Battenta, and aU the northern coast of New Guinea, from 
Point Sahelo to Cape Dory. A singular trait in their 
appearance, their large bushy masses of half- woolly hair, 
attracted the attention of our early voyagers, and Dampier 
called them “ mop-headed Papuas.” Forrest, who describes 
the same people, seen by him frequently in his voyage to 
New Guinea, says “ that the Papua Caffres are as black 
as the Caffros of Africa.” He means the Negroes of the 
Mozambique coast, whom Europeans learned to term Kafirs 
from the Mohammedan traders in the Indian ocean. ‘ ‘ They 
wear,” says Forrest, “ their frizzling liair so much bushed 
out round their heads, that its circumference measures about 
three feet, and when least two feet and a half.” These 
people are clearly distinguished by Forrest from the 
Haraforas, and they must be equally distinct from the 
Pelagian Negro race, who have close hair, and are named 
by Dampier, in his quai^ style, “ shock, curl-pated New 
Guinea Negroes.” The “mop-headed Papuas” of Dam- 
pier were first distinguished and accurately described by 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard, who accompanied the excel- 
lent M. de Freycinet in the expedition of the TJranie 
and Physicienne ; and more recently by M. Lesson, who 
visited the same coimtries in the Astrolabe, and who has 
confirmed the opinion first advanced by Quoy and Gaimard 
— that the Papuas are a mixed race. These writers, 
says Lesson, are the first “qui ont ddmontr^ que les 
habitans du littoral constituoient une espfece hybridc, 
provenant sans aucun doute des Papouas-Nbgres et des 
Malais, qui se sont ^tabUs sur ces terres, et qui y forment 
a-peu-pres la masse de la population. Ces Negres-Malais 
ont emprunt6 ces deux races les habitudes qui les dis- 
tinguent. Ces insulaires forment done une sorte de peuple 
metis, places naturellement sur les frontibres des iles 
Malaises et des terres des Papouas, et sur le littoral d’un 
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petit nombre d’lles agglom^r^es sous I’^quateur, et au 
milieu desquelles s’introduisent sans interruption des Ma- 
lais de Tidor et de Temate, et des Fapouas de la NouveUe 
Guin6e (he means the Pelagian Negroes), et m^me 
quelques Alfourous des montagnes de I’int^rieur.” “ La 
masse de ces Papouas hybrides pr6sente des hommes d’une 
constitution grele et peu vigoureuse.” MM. Quoy and 
Gaimard observe that there exists in these coimtrics a 
race of people very similar to the natives of Africa, the 
tribes of which are interspersed among those of the 
Malayan race in the Arcliipelagos of Sunda, of Borneo, and 
of the Moluccas. The source of this race appears to be 
somewhere on the great island of New Guinea ; but we 
must take care not to confound this race of people witli 
that wliich inhabits Waygiou and the neighbouring islands, 
for, though these islanders resemble nearly tbe Negroes in 
the colour of their skin, they present characters which 
clearly distinguish them from these last. Tlujy call them- 
selves Papuas; they have neither the hair and features 
of the Malays, nor those of the Negroes, but hold a middle 
place betv^een both. “ Lour pcau est brun fence ; leurs 
cheveux sont noirs, tant soit jicu lanugincux, trbs-toulfus ; 
ils frisont naturelleinent, ce qui donne a la tetc un volume 
dnorme, sur-tout lorsque negligcant de les relever et do 
les fixer en arricrc, ils les laissent tomber sur le devant. 
Ils n’ont quo peu de barbe, memes les vieillards ; clle est 
de couleur noire, ainsi que les sourcils et les yeux. Quoi- 
qu’ils aient Ic nez un peu epatd, les levres dpaisses, et les 
pommettes larges, leur physiognomic n’est point dcsagrdable 
et leur rire n’est pas grossier.” The shape of the skull in 
this Papuan race approaches most nearly to that of the 
Malays, although it has some differences. Their language 
has never been acquired by any European ; the words 
known appear to have no affinity with those in the vocabu- 
laries of the language spoken by the Ncgi’oes of New 
Guinea, as collected by the President de Brosses. (See 
Plate 1, coloured.) 
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It is not improbable that these tribes of the sea-eoast 
may have come to the shores of Now Guinea and the 
adjoining islands from some distant part of the Indian 
Arehipelago ; but whatever was the quarter whence they 
spread, they appear to form an example of a mixed breed 
of men who retain certain characters derived from their 
double ancestry. These traits have, however, been trans- 
mitted as permanent characteristics through many genera- 
tions, since in the time of Dampier they seem to have been 
fully developed. 

Conclmion . — It appears to be unquestionable that inter- 
mediate races of men exist and are propagated, and that no 
impedi men t whatever exists to the perpetuation of mankind 
when the most dissimilar varieties are blended together. 
We hence derive a conclusive proof, unless there be in the 
instance of human races an exception to the universally 
prevalent law of organised nature, that aU the tribes of 
men arc of one family. 

Perhaps the solution of the problem which we have 
undertaken to discuss might be left on this issue, or con- 
sidered as obtained by this ai'gument. But further liglit 
may be thrown on the subjectj)y a careful analysis of the 
facte which can be collected relative to the natui*e and 
origination of varieties ; and it may be satisfactory to my 
readers to survey this field of inquuy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PHENOMENA OF VARIATION 
IN TRIBES OF ANIMALS AND OF PLANTS. 

If we could obtain a complete and satisfactory account 
of all the phenomena connected with the variation of breeds 
or races in the different tribes of organised beings, of the 
utmost extent to which it reaches, of its precise nature, and 
of the circumstances under which it takes its rise, we 
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should experience little or no difficulty in determining the 
question whether the diversities which exist hetween dif- 
ferent raees of men are specilic characters, or only cxamj)lc*s 
of similar deviation. We have no hope of obtaining 
ijnmediately*the former of these objects to the fullest extent, 
hut we must endeavour to ap 2 >roach it as nearly as possible. 
In proceeding in this attempt, Ave are first led to adA^ert to 
the general fact that in the domesticated races of animals, 
and the cultivated tribes of plants, the jdienomena of varia- 
tion have been most remarkably disjjlayed. 

If we could conq)ai'e our breeds of domesticated ani- 
mals Avith the wild stocks from Avhich they originally 
sjArang, there Avould be little difficidty in aseendaining tlu^ 
limits to which variation in the ))re(id can (5xt(ind; but, 
unfortunately, opportunities for making this comjAarison 
arc difficult to obtain, and in some instance's altogedher 
beyond our reach, 'fhe original stocks of our domesticatejd 
animals are rarely to be; rccogniscAd in their primitive state! 
among the Avild animals of the earth ; we kne)AV ned what 
has become of them, unless it be suj)j)oseel that they have! 
been wholly subdued by man. There arc, inele!cd, wilel 
oxen, sheep, goats, horses ; hut the most of these are! 
tribes Avhich appear to have returned in some degree to 
their original state, after having beem more or less corn- 
idctely domesticated. We arc ignorant of the time and 
circumstances under which most of these races became 
wild, and of the particular breeds from which they de- 
scended. There is, however, one great field of observa- 
tion in the tribes of animals which are known to have been 
transported from Europe to America since the discovery 
of the western continent by the Spaniards in the fifteenth 
century. Many of these races have multiplied exce(idingly 
on a soil and under a climate congenial to their nature. 
Several of them have run wild in the vast forests of 
America, and have lost all the most obvious aj)pearances 
of domestication. The wild tribes are found to differ 
physically from the domesticated breeds from which they 



* Of these naturalised tribes in America, as well as of the indigenous 
races, some brief accounts were given long since by Don Felix de Azara, 
ill bis well-known work on Paraguay ; but it is to a recent work of 
M. lioulin, published in the “ Meraoires de I’lnstitut,” among the “ Con- 
tributions des Savans Etrangers,” that we are indebted for more exact 
and valuable information. 

M. Eoulin spent six years in Columbia, during which time he was 
partly occupied in collecting the information communicated in his 
memoir. His works are professedly confined to JN^ew Grenada and 
Venezuela, countries traversed by the Cordillera of the Andes, and con- 
taining within them great diversities of climate. For all our information 
respecting the wild tribes in Paraguay we are indebted to Azara. 
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the introduction of the sugar-cane, it was found neces- 
sary to destroy them in great numbers. In less than 
thirty years after the discovery of America, ive learn from 
Oviedo that herds of wild swine infested the woods of 
Cuba, Porto-Rico, and Jamaica. That writer supposed 
them not to exist on the continent, owing to the wild 
beasts which destroyed them ; hut M. Roulin has seen wild 
hogs in the great plains of the Llanos, spread far to the 
eastward of the Cordillera, particularly on the left hank of 
the river Meta, a country where couguars and jaguars are 
very numerous. 

These animals, wandering at large in the vast forests 
of the New World, and' feeding on wild fruits, have 
resumed the manner of existence which belonged to the 
original stock : their appearance nearly resembles that of 
the wild boar. Their ears have become erect ; their heads 
are larger, and the foreheads vaulted at the upper part ; 
their colour has lost the variety found in the domestic 
breeds; the wild hogs of the Ailicrican forests are uni- 
formly black. The hog which inhabits the high moun- 
tains of Paramos bears a striking resemblance to the wild 
boar of Prance. Ilis skin is covered with thick fur, often 
somewhat crisp, beneath which is found in some individuals 
a species of wool. Prom excessive cold and defect of nou- 
rishment, the hog of that region is of small and stunted 
figure. In some warm parts of America the swine arc not 
uniformly black, as above described, but red, like the 
young pecari. At Melgara and other places there arc 
some wMch are not entirely black, but have a wdiitc hand 
under the beUy reaching up the hack : they are termed 
cinchados. 

The restoration of the original character of the wild hoar 
in a race descended from domesticated swine removes all rea- 
son for doubt, if any had really existed, as to the identity of 
the stock ; and w^e may safely proceed to compare the phy- 
sical characters of these races as varieties which have arisen 
in one species {see figs. 3 mid 4). The restoration of one 
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t\teon the cranium of our swine and that of the primitive 
wild boar ; he remarked that this difference is quite equal 
to that which has been observed between the skull of the 
Negro and the European. “ Those persons,” he says, “ who 
have no ojiportunity of verifying the ftict, have only need 
to cast their eyes on the figure which Daubenton has 
given of both the former {see figs. 5 and 6). I shall i)ass 
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They stand very long on their hind legs ; their hack, 
therefore, is highest at the rump, forming a kind of in- 
clined plane ; and the head proceeds in the same direction, 
so that the snout is not far from the ground.” 

“ Swine,” continues Blumenhach, “ in* some countries 
have degenerated into races which, in singularity, far 
exceed every thing that has been found strange in bodily 
variety among the human race. Swine with solid hoofs 
were known to the ancients, and large breeds of them are 
found in Hungary and Sweden. In like manner the 
European swine, first carried by the Spaniards in 1509 to 
the Island of Cubagua, at that time celebrated for its pearl- 
fishery, degenerated into a monstrous race, with toes which 
were half a span in length.” 

There are breeds of solid-hoofed swine in some parts 
of England. The hoof of the swine is also found divided 
into five clefts. 

Bu^on had before remarked the varieties of the hog 
tribe : “ In Guinea,” he observes, “ this species has 

acquired very long ears, couched upon the back ; in China, 
a large pendant beUy, and very short legs; at Cape Verde 
and other places, very large tusks, crooked like the horns 
of oxen ; in domestication, half-pendant and white ears.” 

Horned cattle were introduced into St. Domingo in 
the second voyage of Columbus. In twenty-seven years 
there were, according to Oviedo, herds of 8000 head ; in 
1630 they were slaughtered merely for their hides, of 
which, if we may believe Acosta, the annual exportation 
amounted, in 1587, to more than 36,300. In the same 
year upwards of 60,000 hides were exported from New 
Spain. 

It was long ago observed by Don Eelix de Azara that 
the wild oxen of South America differ in colour from the 
domestic breeds in the same country. The herds of tame 
cattle, he says, display great varieties of hue, but the 
colour of the wild oxen is constant and invariable ; the 
upper parts are of a brown-red, and the rest of the body 
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black : he adds, that he hence suspects the primitive 
eolour of the species to have been what the Spaniards 
term “ Jiosco.” He notices an instance of the origination 
of a particular breed in this country ulthout horns. “ En 
1770 U naquit un taureau niocho, ou sans comes, dont la 
race s’est trcs multipliee.”* When the bull has no horns, 
the calves are also destitute of them. 

In some of the hot provinces of South America, M. 
Eoulin informs us that a variety of ox has been noted for 
an extremely rare and fine fur. These oxen are termed 
“ pcloncs.” The variety is reprodueed or descends in the 
stock, but is not cultivated, because the pclones are too 
delicate in constitution to bear the cold of the Cordillera, 
to which the eattle are driven for the provision of the 
towns there situated. The pelones evidently eonstitute a 
variety adapted to a particular climate. Oxen of other 
breeds often perish when dnvpn i^ o the same provinces, 
and are with difficulty asSSSSiSfod to the climate, or 
a cclimatw ed. In the same hot countries a variety is some- 
times produeed with an entirely naked skin, like that of 
the dogs without hair found at Calongo, or Caeongo, on 
the coast of Guinea. These cattle are called Calongos : 
they are very delicate and weak. This variety never 
makes its appearance in cold districts. 

A very remarkable fact relative to the oxen of South 
America is recorded by M. Eoulin, to which M. Geoffrey 
St.-HUaire has particularly adverted in the report made 
by him on M. EouHn’s memoir before the Royal Academy 
of Scicnces.”t In Europe, the milking of cows is continued 
through the whole period, from the time when they begin 
to bear calves tiU. they cease to breed. This secretion of 
milk has become a constant f unctio n in the animal economy 
of the tribe ; it has been render^ such by the practice, 
continued through a long series of generations, of con- 

* “Voyages dans I’Ainerique Meridionale,” par Don P. de Azara, 
tom. i. p. 378. 

t “-Amnales du Mus6um,” tom. xxvii. 
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fiTmiTig to draw milk long after the period when it would 
be wanted for the calf : the teats of the cow are larger than 
in proportion, and the secretion is perpetual. In Colum- 
bia, the practice of milking com’’s was laid aside, owing to 
the great extension of farms and other circumstances. “ In a 
few generations,” says M. Roulin, “ the natural structure 
of parts, and withal the natural state of the function, has 
been restored. The secretion of milk in the cows of this 
country is only an occasional phenomenon, and contem- 
porary with the actual presence of the calf. If the calf 
dies the milk ceases to flow, and it is only by keeping him 
with his dam by day that an opportunity of obtaining milk 
from cows by night can be found.” This testimony is 
important by the proof which it affords that the permanent 
production of milk in the European breeds of cows is a 
modified function of the animal economy, produced by an 
artificial habit continued through several generations. 

Two other very important observations made by M. 
Roulin in South America Avere pointed out by M. Geoffroy 
St.-llilaire in his report to the Academy of Sciences. 
They refer to the fact of the hereditary transmission of 
habits originally impressed Avifh care and art upon the 
ancestors. Of this fact I shall adduce other examples in 
the sequel ; at present I only advert to M. Roulin’s obser- 
vations. ~Tho horses bred in the grazing farms on the 
table-land of the CordUlera are carefully taught a peculiar 
pace, which is a sort of running amble. This is not their 
natural mode of progression, but they are inured to it very 
early, and the greatest pains are taken to prevent them 
from moving in any other gait ; in this way the acquired 
habit becomes a second nature. It haj)pens occasionally 
that such horses, becoming lame, are no longer fit for use : 
it is then customary to let them loose, if they happen to 
be w'cU-grown stallions, into the pasture groimds. It is 
constantly obsei’ved that these horses become the sires of a 
race to which the ambling jjacc is natural, and requires no 
teaching. The fact is so wcU known, that such colts have 
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received a particular name : they are termed “ affuilillas.” 
The second fact is the develo2)ment of a new instinct, 
which, as M. lloulin declares, seems to become hereditary 
in the breed of dogs found among the borderers on tlie 
river Magdalena, which arc employed in limiting the 
pecari. I shall cite the author’s own words : — “ L’adressi; 
du chicn consiste a moderer son ardour, a ne s’attacher 
a aucun animal en partieulier, mais a tenir toute la troujic 
en echec. Or, parnii ces chiens, on on voit maintcnant 
qui, la premiere Ibis qu’on les amcne au hois, savent d^ja 
comment attaquer ; un chien d’unc autre espbcc se lance 
tout d’abord, est environne, et quelle quo soit sa force, il 
est devorb dans un instant.”* 

It ajipears that barking is an acquired hereditary in- 
stinct ; it has become natural to domesticated dogs and 
young wheljis to learn to bark even when separated at 
birth from their jiarents. It has lieen conjectured that 
barking originated in an attcinjit to imitate the human 
voice; however that may be, wild dogs do not bark. 
There arc numerous troops of wild dogs in South America, 
principally in the Pamjias. There are also in the Antilles, 
and in the isles on the coast of Chili, similar breeds. 
These breeds, in recovering their liberty, have lost the 
habit of barking ; like other uncultivated breeds of dogs, 
they only howl. It is known that the two dogs brought to 
England by Mackenzie from the western parts of America 
could never bark, and continued to utter their habitual howl; 
but a whelj) bred from them in Europe learned to bark. 
It has often been observed that the dogs in the island of 
Juan Fernandez, the progeny of those which were left 
there purposely by the Spaniards before Lord Anson’s 
time, with the design of exterminating the goats, were never 
knowTi to bark. A curious observation of M. Iloulin is, 
that the cats in South America have, in like manner, lost 
those “ miauleniens vncomvnodes" which are so often heard 
during the hours of night in many parts of Euroyie. / 


* P. 3:i9. 
D 
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The ass has not run wild in any part, of South Ame- 
rica visited hy M. lloulin, l)ut wild herds of horses exist 
in many districts of Columbia, and in the high j)lains 
near the source of the Uio Negro. In some high districts, 
though the pasturage, is abundant, the race diminishes in 
size ; they are covered with a hair or fur so thick as to 
render them hideous. Azara informs us that the wild 
horses of Paraguay are all of one hue, while the tame 
breeds are in that country, as elsewhere, of various colours. 
The wild horses arc all of a chestnut or bay-brown colour. 
“ Cela pourrait faire penscr que le cheval original ou 
primitif 6tait bay-brun.”* 

The breed of sheep that was transj)orted into America 
by the Spaniards was not the Merino, but that termed the 
sheep “ dc lana burda y basta.”t There are numerous 
flocks on tlie Cordillera between 1000 and 2500 metres 
of elevation. The hot country between the river Meta and 
the foot of the Cordillera is uncongenial to the breed of 
sheep. In the valley which separates the eastern chain of 
the Cordillera from the middle chain, the flocks arc not 
numerous ; but the sheep of this region display a pheno- 
menon which is worthy of observation : wool grows on 
the young lambs nearly as in temperate climates ; if shorn, 
it sprouts again and the fleece is formed as usual; if 
neglected, it forms itself into a large tufted mass, which 
breaks off in shaggy portions. When it comes off tbere is 
found beneath, not fresh wool, nor a naked and diseased 
skin, but a short fine hair, shining and smooth, like that of 
the goat in bis best state, and this remains permanent, the 
wool never reappearing. 

The goat in South America has become more agile, of 
more slender make, udth the head better formed, and 
bearing smaller horns than in Europe. The most marked 
sign of domesticity in our European goats, viz. the large 
size of the teats, has completely disappeared in the South- 
American goats. 

Azara, uhi xKpra, p. lilt. t With Jiarsli and coarse wool. 
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We are informed by Azara that sheep and i'oats hear 
twdee in the year in South America, and produce at least 
tliree lambs or kids annually. 

The introduction of geese into America affords an 
instance of the process of acclimatisation. About twenty 
years since geese were first introduced on the plateau of 
Jlogota. At first the eggs laid were very few, and scarcely 
a fourth part were hatched ; of the young goslings more 
than half died in the first month ; the second generation 
produced by the survivors was move successful, and the 
breed gradually approximates to the vigour of the same 
stock in Europe.* 

A similar remark has been made respecting gallinaceous 
fowls. According to Garcilasso, in the valley of Cusco 
they had been often introduced many years before pullets 
could he hatched from the eggs laid. This stock has now 
become quite productive, hut English game-fowls lately 
introduced produce hut two or three pullets at most in a 
brood. These two breeds display another difference ; the 
long acclimatised breed, or, as M. lloulin terms them, the 
“ creole pullets,” w'hose ancestors have lived for ages in a 
hot climate, have chicken nearly naked, or without down, 
and this is the case till their feathers grow. The ncnvly 
imported English breed is covered with close down. “ L(; 
[)etit animal est encore vetu eomme pour vivre dans hi 
pays d’oLi scs percs ont dte apportds depuis peu d’annecjs.” 

The fowls of Nicaragua are a breed well known at 
Bogota, m which, according to our author, a strong pre- 
disposition appears to what he terms “melanism,” namely 
a production of the black colour in the young brood. 

* A parallel observation was coinmunii^ated to me by Mr. Eankin, who 
became acquainted with the fact at Sierra Leone. English wheat sown 
there brings forth stalks of which the ears contain very few grains ; these 
again sown give origin, in the second generation, to a more productive 
growth. The wheat becomes acclimatised in a few generations in inter- 
tropical Africa, after undergoing a similar process to that which the geese 
of Europe sustain before the breed becomes adapted to the climate oi‘ 
South America. 
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These fowls are termed Negro pullets. As their colour is 
disadvantageous, there is no temptation to propagate them, 
yet they are very common. It would seem, as he observes, 
that besides the individuals who inherit this colour, there 
is a strong tendency to originate it in the ordinary breed. 
In connexion with this remark, M. K-oulin has made a 
general observation, which is important ; it is, that through- 
out intertropical America, both melanism, and albmism, as 
he terms the black and white varieties, make their appear- 
ance very frequently in warm-blooded animals, and that 
these two descriptions of “ monstrosity” are among the 
peculiarities which are most readily transmitted to the 
oflpspring. “ Perhaps this remark,” he adds, “ is equally 
applicable, in the fullest extent, to the region which is 
situated at the antipodes of that described. It holds, at 
least, as far as it relates to black pullets, and we are 
informed by Marsden, that in Java the gallinaceous fowls 
are often affected with melanism, and many travellers 
assure us that al])inism often appears in the human species 
in the Sunda isles.” He might have alluded to the white 
elephants of Siam. According to M. Houlin, the me- 
lanism of the fowls of Bogota is less remarkable in the 
skin than in the crest and periosteum, tlie serous mem- 
branes, and the cellular web which surrounds the muscles. 
Similar observations have been made respecting the black 
fowls of Malabar. The facts adduced by this writer appear 
to him to afford sufficient evidence to establish the follow- 
ing general conclusions : — 

1. That when some animals are transported into a new 
region, not only individuals, but races, require to be har- 
monised in physical constitution to the climate. 

2. This acclimatisation, as it is termed, consists in certain 
permanent changes produced in the constitution of animals, 
which bring it into a state of adaptation to the climate. 

3. A restoration of domestic animals to the wild state 
causes a return towards the original characters of the wild 
tribe. 
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Two other remarks may be added, as incidental results 
from the facts reported by M. Roulin : — 

1. Permanent changes or modifications in the functions 
of animal life may be efiected by long-continued changes 
in the habitudes which influence these functions. This is 
proved by the fact relative to the milking of cows. 

2. Hereditary instincts may be formed ; some animals 
transmitting to their offspring acquired habits, and the 
psychical as well as the physical characters of races under- 
going variation through the agency of various causes on 
the breed. All such variations are within a limited range. 


CHAPTEll VII. 

PHENOMENA OF VARIATION CONTINUED ^VARIOUS BREEDS 

OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN THE OLD CONTINENT. 

The series of facts which we have surveyed, relating to 
changes developed in breeds of animals transported to the 
New World within the space of three centuries, affords, 
perhaps, the best authenticated examples of the effects 
w hich a change of external conditions is capable of pro- 
ducing in races of animals subjected to its influence. They 
serve, at least, to show of what nature are the deviations 
which we may expect to discover under similar circum- 
stances. If a longer period of time had been given, it may 
be supposed that greater diversities would have displayed 
themselves. Of this we shall be convinced on comparing 
the various breeds of the most anciently domesticated 
animals of the Old Continent. We cannot, indeed, point 
out in every instance the same positive proof of the descent 
of these several breeds from a common origiual, but there 
is sufficient evidence to justify our assuming this fact, in 
several cases, as one extremely probable. The differences 
observable between the breeds of domestic animals are very 
considerable, if we compare the extreme instances ; but they 
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are also very iiuiiK'rous, aiid (lis|)lay so many iotormediate 
links, that there is no stroniijly inarki'd line ol' sei)aration, 
suchasAve <-cnerally find (.n eoinparini; disfinet species; 
they pass iirto each other hy almost iinperee])ti I de de<-rees. 
Moreover, the extent ol diversity in stiuctuK*, oi ol the 
development of organic variety, and of the coi-responding 
improvement in the instinct and other animal laenlties, is 
generally in proportion to the progress of domestication 
and of the degrees in which the cultWatcd state of the 
tribe differs from its wild and original condition, to the care 
which has been bestowed in bringing it to its improved 
state, and to the length of time that may have passed since 
it was reclaimed. We have, indeed, in many cases, un- 
questionable proofs that such changes in organisation and 
habit have, in fact, resulted from alterations in the manner 
of life, and especially from a removal into a new climate ; 
the effects of such deviations on the breed having been 
notoriously the obliteration of particular characters and 
the development of others. 

I shall illustrate these remarks by adducing some 
additional facts displaying the influence of external causes 
on breeds of animals, and by describing briefly the most 
remarkable instances of variety observed in the several 
domesticated species. 

Varieties m the Breeds of Sheep. 

The sheep is one of the most anciently domesticated 
animals, and it is one in which great varieties display 
themselves. It has been long believed, and this appears 
to have been the opinion of Baron Cuvier, that all the 
breeds of tamed sheep are descended either from the 
argali of Siberia, or from the mention or musmon of 
Barbary. Tliis is, at present, doubted by most naturalists. 
There seems, however, to be no reason for believing that 
the domestic breeds belong to more than one species, 
though they differ much in different countries. In Europe 
the breeds of sheep vary much in stature, in the texture of 
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their wool, the mimher and shape of their horns, Avhieh are 
in some large, in some small, in others wanting to th(‘ 
female, or altogether absent from the breed. The most 
imj)ortant varieties in Europe are the S])anish breeds, some 
with line, others with crisp wool, in which the rams have 
long spiral horns (see fig. 7 ) ; the English breeds, which 

Fto. 7. 



differ greatly in size and in the quality of the wool ; and 
in the southern parts of Russia, the long-tailed breed. 
The breeds of sheep in India and in Africa are remark- 
able for the length of their legs, a very convex forehead, 
and pendant ears; these also have long tails; their 
covering is not wool, but a smooth hair. In the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia the sheep have short tails. 
The breeds spread through Persia, Tartary (see fig. 9), 
and China, have their tails transformed into a double 
spherical mass of fat. The sheep of Syria and Barbary 
(see_^^. 8), on the other hand, have long tails, but like- 
wise loaded with a mass of fat. In both of these varieties 
of the sheep the ears are pendant, the horns of the rams 
large, and those of the ewes and lambs of moderate size. 
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and the body is covered witli a\oo 1 mixed more or less 
with hair.* 

Fid. s. 



It has been asserted from time to time that particular 
breeds of sheep retain their peculiarities when transported 
into various climates differing from those where the breed 
prevails, but the assertion is not true to the fullest extent ; 
it admits, at least, of exceptions. Pallas, who described 
the sheep of the Kirghis Tartars, which Jiave a remarkable 
structure and display the type of the Tartar breed in an 
exaggerated degree, added a particular intimation that 
these animals retain their peculiar characters in whatever 
climate they may be placed after being removed from their 
native pastures, which arc on some of the highest parts of 
Central Asia. He says that sheep are not elsewhere found 
so largo and deformed in appearance as these of the Kir- 
ghis. They are taller than a calf at its birth, and very 
heavy, and in their proportions they bear some resemblance 
to the Indian breeds. Their heads are very protuberant, 
and their ears large and pendant ; their lower lips project 
much beyond the upper. Most of them have warty ex- 
crescences covered with hair hanging from their necks. 


* Cuvier, “ Eegne Animal,” tom. i. 
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Instead of a proj)er tail, they hare a large round mass of 
fat almost without hair, beneath.* Tlie intelligent Ger- 
man ttav<dler M. Ermann, during his late journeys in 
Nortliem Asia, had an opportunity of correcting an error 
in the information given to Professor Pallas. He assures 
us that the fat-tailed sheep of the Kirghis, when trans- 
ferred into Siberia, do not preserve their peculiarities. 
The dry and bitter herbage of the Steppes is unfavourable 
to the growth of fat, and they lose the mass of adipose 
matter. This was observed near Schaitansk, to the north- 
ward of Tscharensberg. Even in the Southern Ural in 
the pastures of Orenburg these sheep lose their fat tails 
after a few generations^ (See^g. 9.) 

Fig. 9. 



Fut--runj|^e(i oi 'iurtaiy. 

New breeds of sheep are frequently formed in different 
countries in which particular qualities predominate, accord- 
ing to the preference of the breeders. This is done partly 
by crossing or intermixing races already constituted and 
well known, but in great part also by selecting individuals 
from the stock in which the particular qualities are more 

* Pallas, “ Eeise durch Siberien,” &c. Preneb translation, 
t “ Eeise um die Erde,’* von H. Ermann. 
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strongly marked than in the generality of the same breed. 
In these instances the natural or congenital variety, which 
the individual animal displays perhaps for the first time, 
becomes perpetuated hy the hereditary transmission of such 
characters, which is a law of the animal economy. A 
striking instance of this fact is to he found in the origina- 
tion of a new breed of sheep in the state of Massachusetts, 
which has been noticed hy many writers in connection with 
this subject. In the year 1791, one ewe on the farm of 
Seth Wright gave birth to a male lamb, which, without 
any known cause, had a longer body and shorter legs than 
the rest of the breed. The joints are said to have been 
longer, and the fore legs crooked. The shape of this animal 
rendering it unable to leap over fences, it was determined 
to propagate its peculiarities, and the experiment proved 
successful ; a new race of sheep was produced, which, from 
the form of the body, has been termed the otter-breed. 
It seems to be uniformly the fact, that when both parents 
arc of the otter-breed, the lambs that are produced inherit 
the peculiar form.* 

Horses . — Horses are found wild in some parts of Asia and 
of Africa, but it is difficult to ascertain in such instances 
whether they have always remained in their original state, 
or whether the troops which wander in the forests, alienated 
from human care, may have descended from individuals of 
a domesticated breed which have escaped at some unknown 
time. It is much disputed what was the primitive country 
of the species. The breeds of domesticated horses have 
great varieties of form in different parts of the world, but 
the^ all partake so entirely of all the manifest and par- 
ticular characters which are accounted specific, and the 
different breeds pass so into each other by imperceptible 
gradations, that no doubt is entertained in general of their 

* Only one case has been reported as an exception to this remark, and 
that was questionable. Eor an account of the facts relating to the otter- 
breed of sheep, 1 refer the reader to a memoir by Colonel Humphries, 
Philosoph. Transact.’* 1813 ; and to Thomson’s “ Annals of Philosophy.” 
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all belonging to one species. They differ, hov^cA’^er, greatly 
in stature if Ave take the extremes, and likcAvise in other 
peculiarities. The largest breeds are chiefly found in 
northern countries, in Tartary and the north of Europe ; 
those of Arabia and of Barbary are of light and agile form : 
the breeds in various countries of Europe are formed from 
different intermixtures of these, and by the careful propa- 
gation of particular qualities AA'liich manifest themselves 
from time to time, and which are of the nature of accidental 
or natural varieties. 

Wild horses are well knoAra to have proportions of body 
somewhat different from the most improved races. Their 
heads are larger, and the foreheads are of a round and 
arched form ; their hair is rough, long, and crisp.* It 
has been observed by Blumenbach, that there is less dif- 
ference in the form of the skull in the most dissimilar 
families of mankind than between the elongated head of 
the Neapolitan horse and the skuU of the Hungarian breed, 
which is remarkable for its shortness and the extent of the 
lower jaw. In this country the heads, as well as the whole 
form of the skeleton of race-horses, differ much from those 
of the draught-horses. It was remarked by Pennant, that 
AAold horses have heads larger in proportion, and foreheads 
of a round and arched form. Pallas has confii-med and 
illustrated this observation by an account of a race de- 
scended from horses which have run wild in Eastern Siberia 
in the vast plains near the sources of the Tschugan. 
These animals, which are the remote offspring of domes- 
ticated horses, now differ from the Russian breed in 
liaAdng larger heads and more pointed ears ; their mane is 
likeAvdse short and bristly, and their tail has become short- 
ened. Their colour is said to be almost uniformly of a 
dun or brown ; pied and black horses are very rarely seen 
among them. Pallas adds, that their principal traits, or 
those which distinguish them from domestic breeds of the 
horse-kind, and which may be considered as characters 

Pennant, “ History of Quadrupeds Cuvier, “ Eegne Animal,” tom. i. 
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acquired by the race since it ran wild in the desert, are 
the following : — They have larger heads than domestic 
horses, with more vaulted foreheads ; tlieir mouths are 
more hairy, and the mane comes doAvn lower on the 
shoulders ; their limbs are stronger ; their hack less arched 
and straighter ; their hoofs are smaller and more pointed ; 
their cars arc longer and are bent more forward.* 

Oxen . — The breeds of the ox-kind are very numerous 
and diversified. The wild original appears to have been 
lost, for the urus, or aurochs, has been proved by Cuvier to 
be a different species. The fossil skulls, which are supposed 
to be the relics of ancient wild animals of the ox species, 
have the horns bent forward and downward. But the size 
and direction of the horns vary much in the domesticated 
breeds, and tliis character is taken as the distinguishing 
trait of many races ; as of the middle-horned, and the 
long and short-homed breeds in England, of which the 

Fio. 10. 



Lancashire Ox.— Specimen of the Tion^^-horned Breeds. 


former are supposed to be an ancient British race, and 
descended from the stock of the black cattle of Wales and 


* Pallas, “ Beise,” uht mipra. 
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Scotland. (See figure 10) . In Abyssinia, the breeds of oxen 
are remarkable for the enormous size of their liorns. In 
Paraguay, Azara remarked, with surprise, that the breed 
of oxen, though descended from the horned race, are desti- 
tute of horns, — a circumstance which ho contrasts with 
the fact, much more extraordinary, if true, that horses 
are sometimes seen in the same country bearing horns. 

Considerable diversities in the shape of the head and the 
proportion of parts have been described by Sturm, Meckel, 
and others, in the different breeds of European oxen.* 

Dogs . — “ The domestic dog,” says Baron Cuvier, “ is the 
most complete, the most singular, and the most useful con- 
quest that man has gained in the animal world : the whole 
species has become our property ; each individual belongs 
entirely to his master, acquires his disposition, knoAvs and 
defends his property, and remains attached to him until 
death ; and all this, not through constraint or necessity, 
but purely by the influence of gratitude and real attach- 
ment. The swiftness, the strength, and the sharp scent 
of the dog have rendered liim a powerful ally to man 
against the lower tribes, and were, perhaps, necessary for 
the establisliment of the dominion of mankind over the 
animal creation. The dog is the only animal which has 
followed man over the whole earth.” 

Some naturalists have supposed the dog to be of the 
same species vdth the wolf ; others, to bo a domesticated 
jackal : both these tribes more nearly resemble the dog 
than does the fox. It is yet doubted by many whether 
the dog and the wolf are distinct races, though M. de 
Serres has pointed out characteristics which he considers 
as specifle differences between the dog and his three con- 
geners.! But are aU the different breeds of dogs varieties 

* J. F. Meckel, “Traite d’Anatomie Comparee.” Sturm, “Eacen- 
zeichen der verschiedenen Hausthiere,” &c. 

t The orbit, in particular, is larger in the dog than in the fox, and in 
the fox than in the wolf. See M. Marcel de Serres, Memoir on the Dis- 
tinctive Characters of the Dog, the Wolf, and the Fox, as suggested by the 
Skeleton. — Ed. Phil. Trans. July 1835. 
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of one stock ? This has often heen questioned. The 
best naturalists, and those who have devoted the most 
attention to the history of the species, are of this opinion. 
M. Er^d^ric Cuvier has strongly defended it; he ob- 
serves that if we assume the varieties to he permanent 
races, or originally distinct species, and predetermine that 
these races are susceptible of few or no modifications, it 
will he requisite to lay down the existence of at least fifty 
separate species of dogs, all distinguished from each other 
by permanent characters. 

Eew persons, says M. Cuvier, can seriously give credit 
to so improbable a supposition ; it becomes, in fact, more 
difficult of admission Avhen we advert to the series of 
progressive changes observable on comparing the physical 
conformation of the different breeds of dogs. The least 
domesticated races, and those which have become wild, as 
the Dingo or Australian dog, differ little in the shape of 
their skulls and in other characters from the AA'olf ; wiiile 
the more cultivated breeds, or those which have their 
faculties most developed and their habits most changed 
by domestication, deviate in the same proportion from this 
form, and, in particular, exhibit a much more vaulted and 
arched forclu!ad, and a greater development of the brain. 
The Australian dogs are almost in the natural and wild 
state ; they live in holes of rocks, and support themselves, 
independently of man, hy catchin" wild prey ; and when 
they hunt in company with the native Australians, it is 
rather as associates in the chase, from which they arc re- 
warded with a share of the booty, then as trained and 
domesticated animals.* The muzzle of the Australian dog 

* “ Bien diliorent dd nos cliiens domestiques, il u’a aucune idee de la 
propritHc de I’homme. II se jetto avec fureur sur la volaille, ct semble ne 
s’etre jamais repose que sur lui-meme du soin de se nourrir.” “ Ne nous 
offrent-ils pas le tableau que Buffon point de Tborame et du cbien sauvago 
s’cntr’aidant pour la premiere fois, poursuivant de concert la proie qui 
doit les nourrir, et la partageant ensemble apres I’avoir atteintc?” — 
F. CuviEii, Sur le Chien des Habitmis de la Nouvelle Uollande, &c. “ Ann. 

du Museum,” tom. xi. 
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is not shortened like that of the bull-dog, nor elongated 
like that of the greyhound, but resembles the muzzle of 



th('. mastiff ; their ears are ei*eet, moveable, and having tlu^ 
Oldening in the anterior part ; the senses of smell and heai’- 



ing are proportionably aeute. They are gregarious, and 
sometimes hunt in troops of 200 in a body, and admit not 
the approach of dogs which do not belong to their society. 
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The skull of the Australian do" differs but little from that 
of a wolf; in both the head is very flat, and the cavity 
wliich contains the brain has comparatively very little space. 
Tills arises from the flattening of the temporal and parietal 
bones, which from their outer and lower margins pass almost 
in a level plane towards the median hne, where they join 
the opposite bones with very little elevation, thus forming 
a flattened roof for the cerebral cavity. This may be seen 
in the accompanying sketch. The Danish dog and the 
mastiff resemble in the shape of their heads the Australian, 
and they display as little development of intellect or saga- 
city. (See fig. 12.) The terrier and the hound differ from 
the preceding breeds in having the parietal bones mucii 
more arched, and allowing a larger space for the brain. 
(See the following figures.) Tlie greyhound has a larger 
muzzle and smaller frontal sinuses than the hound ; and 
the sense of smell is proportionally deficient in this Imifsd. 

Fid. 18 . 



ccotuob Tciri#. 


The shepherd’s dog, wliich displays much greater sagacity 
than the hunting dogs above mentioned, and which Buffon 
very erroneously considered as the least modified by domes- 
tication, has a A'^ery considerable capacity of the 
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The temporal bone in the head of the shepherd’s dog is not 
flattened from the inferior margin, nor rounded off with a 

Fig. 14. 



Shcphcni’s 

trifling degree of arching or elevation towards the opposiii; 
side; in the shej)herd’s dog, the hones rise pcirpcaidicu- 

Fki. 1.5. 



Greyhound, 


larly to one-half of their vertical extent, and then become 
. 'died over the space occupied by the brain. The wolf- 

K 
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dog resembles the shepherd’s dog. Again, in the spaniel 
and water-dog, the capacity of the cranium is much greater 

Fig. 16. 



Old I'limlish Jlouiid. 


than in the shepherd’s dog ; and these races, in all their 
varieties, arc remarkable for a great development of the 

Fio. 17. 



VVoif Ooii. 


frontal sinus, which is so considerable as to give the out- 
line of the foi’ehead a direction almost perpendicular to 
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that of the nasal bones : the lower jaw is very much bent. 
The head of the hull-dog differs remarkably from that of all 

j. 18 . 



Sknll of the Chien Barbet, or Water^Spaniel. 


jaws havG a curved direction ; the muzzle is shortened, 
and its breadth greater as four to three. Ijastly, the 
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cranium of the bull-dog is much less capacious than that of 
the shepherd’s dog ; and the parietal bones, instead of being 

I'lo. 20’. 
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understand the voice of men. Restored to a state of com- 
parative wildness, which approaches to their imreclaimed and 
primitive condition, the tribes of dogs everywhere make a 
corresponding approximation to the type which may be 
supposed to have belonged to the species in its original state. 

The several varieties of dogs differ much in stature, or 
size, in the shape of their ears or their tails, which have 
from sixteen to twenty or twenty-one vertebra?, varying 
in particular breeds. Some tribes have an additional 
toe or claw in the hind foot, as some human families 
have six fingers ; and many dogs have an additional or 
false molar tooth, either on one or the other side. The 


Fiq. 22 . 



Dalmatian Dog. 


hair, or the covering of the skin, varies greatly in 
different tribes of dogs ; the colour, the fineness of texture, 
the length and position, are all different. Dogs of cold 
climates have generally two kinds of hair, — a fine woolly 
hair, close to the skin, and long silky hair ; in tropical 
climates, the former lessens, and finally disappears alto- 
gether; and the same thing happens in our dwellings 
which afford shelter from inclement temperatures. The 
Turkish dog, or more properly the dog of Guinea, has a 
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naked and oily skin ; the bull-dog, the greyhound, and 
hound, have short and smooth hair ; the shepherd’s dog, 
the Australian dog, the mastiff, and the Iceland dog, have 
longer hair than the above, but much shorter than the 
spaniel, water-dog, and lap-dog; some breeds of dogs, 
again, have woolly and tufted hair : iu short, the dog-kind 
presents all the* varieties in respect to the nature of the 
hairy covering of the body that are to he found in the 
entire class of mammiferous animals.* It must he ob- 
served that these varieties in the hair, as well as other 
traits in the breed ‘of dogs, have in the first instance a 
relation to climate, but have yet the character of perma- 
nent varieties, which remain for generations constant and 
undeviating, like the corresponding peculiarities in different 
races of men ; for we find nearly all the varieties of dogs 
propagated in the same climate without any very notable 
change, when the breeds are left distinct ; the physical as 
well as the psychical qualities of each stock being trans- 
mitted with little variation to its posterity. The varieties 
of the dog tribe have become permanent varieties. 

It was long ago observed by Pallas, that no domesticated 
animals exhibit greater variety than gallinaceous fowls. 
“ Some breeds,” he says, “ are large, some extremely 
small ; they are tall, dwarfish ; have small or large and 
double combs ; some have tufts of feathers on their head ; 
some have bare and yellow legs, others have their legs 
covered with feathers. What is still more remarkable is, 
that there is a breed without rumps, common in some 
parts of England, and another with five claws.” The 
fowl of Padua, of which Pallas has published an accoimt, 
has a peculiarity in the conformation and capacity of the 
skuU, which is, perhaps, a greater deviation from the usual 
structure than any other species of animals presents.! 

* “ Eecherches sup les Caracteres Osteologiques qui distinguent les 
principales Eaces du Chien domestique.” Par M. Pr6d6ric Cuvier. “ Ann. 
du Museum,” tom. xviii. 

f Fallas, “ Specilegia Zoologica,” 4to. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THEORY OF VARIATION IN THE SPECIES OF ANIMALS AND OF 
PLANTS — NISUS FORMATIVTJS — DIFFERENT MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF THIS TENDENCY. 1 . VARIETIES IN ORGANIC 
STRUCTURE. 2 . IN THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ANIMAL 
ECONOMY. 3 . IN PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 

After surveying the most obvious phenomena of variety 
in races, we must ^attempt to draw some inferences respect- 
ing the nature of tliese deviations, and to lay down a few 
general observations as to their extent. 

It is certain that we must regard such varieties not as 
fortuitous or accidental phenomena, but as the results of a 
particular tendency, or of a process in the animal economy 
productive of changes which are necessary for the con- 
tinued existence of tribes or races under certain external 
conditions. Blumenhach, who first observed this tendency, 
gave it the term of “ Bildungstrieh,” or “ Nisus formativus,” 
and the latter designation has been adopted by M. Geoffrey 
St.-Hilairc, and other writers on natural history. It is a 
vital power, or the result of vital arrangements in Hviug 
bodies, in virtue of which organisation receives a peculiar 
direction from external circumstances, and sometimes 
exhibits very remarkable deviations from its general uni- 
formity. As an exemplification of this new formative or 
organising process, Blumenhach refers to the production of 
galls in various trees, as the rose-gall. The insertion of 
the rudiment of an insect into the bark of the rose-tree, in 
this instance, gives rise to that curiously organised growth 
termed a rose-gaU, which is so unlike anything produced 
by the regular and imdisturbed economy of vegetable or- 
ganisation, and so similar to all other rose-galls, and to the 
growths produced by s imil ar causes on other trees. Such 
growths, however apparently anomalous, are all regular, 
and follow a definite line. Trees of various species have 
their particular galls. Organisation here receives a new 
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direction under particular circumstances ; so docs it when 
plants or ^nimals arc by any means brought under con- 
ditions different from those under which they may have 
originally and usually existed. 

The facts wliich I have already collected plainly indicate 
that similar changes have, for the most part, a tendency to 
preserve each tribe, or to maintain its continued existence 
under new conditions. Such is the theory of acclimatisa- 
tion ; but the change of climate is only one of the occasions 
on which this tendency is called into operation. It is 
likewise displayed in the change of* limits induced by 
domestication. Domestication seems to effect a much 
greater change in the whole manner of existence than any 
removal from one country to another that can be ima- 
gined to take i^luce during the continuance of the wild 
state. Its results are, in matter of fact, far more extensive 
on the nature of animals. Domestication is not a casual 
and temporary change effected in an individual, but the 
modification of a race, by which it becomes fitted to exist 
under new circumstances. It has often been observed, 
that under domestication the natural instincts of the wild 
tribe appear to be eitlier obliterated or greatly altered. It 
has been well remarked by Dr. Hancock, that dogs appear 
to have acquired, through long association with man, some 
traits of character which can be considered in no other light 
than as imitations, or perhaps as feeble gleams or scin- 
tillations, of reason.* These phenomena, as that excellent 
writer has shown, arc quite different in kind from the 
psychical properties wliich belong to any tribe of animals 
whatever in the wild and natural state. Such properties, 
and the characteristics of domestication in general, cannot 
be produced in any one animal caught from the woods or 
the mountains, and tamed as far as one individual is 
capable of being tamed. The wide difference in habits and 
instincts which we perceive on comparing the domestic dog 
with the original, or rather from the nearest approximation 


* Dr. Hancock on Instinct. 
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to the original type that can be discovered, or of which we 
can form an idea by studying the history of the.Australian 
and other ■wild tribes of the species, can only have been the 
sum or result of a series of changes carried on through 
many generations, every successive generation displaying a 
character more and more in harmony or in relation with tlui 
conditions under which the tribe is brought to exist. The 
final cause of such a provision in nature is obvious, since 
without it domesticated animals, properly so termed, could 
have had no existence. But we do not refer to the theory 
of final causes as establishing the fact, though there is no 
difficulty in connecting such a probable argument with the 
principles of the inductive philosophy. The fact rests on 
the evidence of phenomena actually ohseived. 

We shall obtain a further insight into the nature of tlu^ 
changes produced by acclimatisation and domestication, and 
shall have an opportunity of adding some further proofs in 
aid of these conclusions, if we distribute the whole of the 
phenomena of variation under three different heads. 

1. Differences of organic structure, including all the 
varieties of external appearance, colour, form, stature, and 
proportion of parts, which are perceptible in creatures 
belonging to the same original stock. 2. Physiological 
differences, or varieties in bodily temperament, internal 
constitution, and the function of the animal economy. It 
may seem at first unlikely that such variations as those 
should take place in the offspring of one species ; but if 
we consider the differences which actually exist even be- 
tween individuals of the same family, born and bred under 
the same circumstances, it becomes no longer improbable 
that greater deviations should occur under different condi- 
tions. 3. Psychological varieties, or diversities in psychical 
properties, that is, in instincts, habits, intellectual and 
moral characters, in so far as such attributes can be predi- 
cated of the inferior animals. 
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1. Varieties in Organic Structure. 

Varieties ia form and structure are observable in the 
oifspring of the same parents ; and as there is through all 
organised tribes a very perceptible tendency to the per- 
manent transmission of any bodily peculiarities that once 
display themselves, we have thus a foundation laid for 
varieties of breeds : in fact, there are no tribes of animals 
existing without such varieties. But these deviations from 
a common type are all witliin certain limits, and leave per- 
manent and unaltered the specific character of the tribe. 
It is not always an easy matter to determine what the 
specific character is, and what properties are variable ; in 
general, those characters are most permanent which have 
the greatest* influence on the habits and psychological 
character of the tribe, as the number and form of limbs, or 
organs of motion and progression, the organs of sense, the 
number and disposition of the teeth. External charac- 
ters, such as colour, the properties of the integument, 
stature, and the proportionate length and size of limbs, are 
more liable to deviation from the common standard. It is 
well known that these varieties are most numerous and 
remarkable in tribes which have been domesticated, and 
have continued to exist and to propagate their stock under 
circumstances often very remote from those which are 
natural to the race in its wild and unrestrained condition. 
All the species of animals which have been found suscep- 
tible of domestication are consequently divided into a great 
number of various breeds, while among the untamed and 
imtameable inhabitants of the desert there is comparatively 
very little diversity. The dog, which has been the com- 
panion of man from the earliest times, and has followed 
him into all climates, displays, perhaps, the most strongly 
marked and numerous varieties. Between the different 
breeds of dogs we discover the greatest variations, both in 
structure and in psychological characters; and in both 
these respects the dog has been contrasted with elephants. 
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which have seldom been propagated in captivity, but are 
caught afresh from the wilderness, and, as we might expect, 
display very little deviation from the original and common 
type of organisation. 

The shape of the head furnishes, in the structure of the 
bones, the most remarkable instances of variety, and some 
of the leading characters which distinguish particular races. 
This has been noticed by many comparative anatomists, 
and particularly by J . F. Meckel, and by Sturm, who has 
written a work professedly devoted to the varieties of 
form in the breeds of oxen. The proportional length and 
thickness of the neck are likewise characteristic of par- 
ticular races, more especially in the breeds of horses. 
Meckel likewise observes that the length, height, and pro- 
portional breadth of the liinder parts serve to distinguish 
different tribes from each other, as do also the length and 
thickness of the tail. The pelvis is in proportion broader 
or narrower in particular breeds, and this is transmitted 
to posterity, and becomes a constant character. Varieties 
also occur in the comparative length of the Hmbs, and in 
the proportions which they bear to each other and to the 
whole body. 

In particular systems, or textures, or parts of the body, 
varieties are also found. These are regarded by Meckel 
as of inferior importance, but they are observed to be 
frequently transmitted, and to become permanent charac- 
ters. Of this kind are varieties in the texture and de- 
velopment of the epidermis and the other parts of the 
common tegument. Scales, feathers, hairs, and in part 
horns, may be considered as subordinate to this texture, to 
which the epithelium corresponds, in the internal sur- 
faces. 

The disposition, form, and development of those parts 
of the system on which are dependent the processes con- 
nected with reproduction and suckling, undergo similar 
variations. Under this head M. Meckel alludes to the 
elongation of the mammary organs, and to the depositions 
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of fatj which are remarkable in some races both of human 
beings and of cattle in Smith Africa. 

The stature and mass of the body in general also 
characterise particular races, as in the different breeds of 
horses, oxen, sheep, and dogs. The last especially displays, 
in these respects, singular varieties. 

Colour, especially that of the skin and its appendages, 
presents distinctive characters, though, perhaps, more vari- 
able and partial ones. One hue, though in differeut 
shades, is often common to a whole race.* 


2. Physiological Varieties or Diversities in the Internal 
Constitutimi. 

Individuals differ so much in these particulars, that we 
may easily conceive differences to exist between races long 
separated, though sprung from the same original stock. 
A certain uniformity of constitution, or a constant adhe- 
rence, within a particular range of variety, -to certain laws 
of the animal economy, belongs to the specific character 
of each original race. Particular species have certain 
limits with regard to the average duration of life, the cir- 
cumstances connected with reproduction, such as the num- 
ber of their progeny, the times and frequency of breeding, 
the period of gestation in mammifers, and in birds that 
of sitting upon eggs, and in the length of time during 
which they suckle or watch over their yoimg. The pro- 
gress of physical development and decay is likewise or- 
dained by Nature to take place in each species according 
to a certain rule. The periods at which individuals arrive 
at adult growth, the different changes wliich the constitu- 
tion undergoes at particular ages, the periods of greatest 
vigour and of decline, and the total duration of life, are 
given, though with individual exceptions and varieties, to 
every species of animals. There are exceptions and varia- 

* “Traite Gendrale d’Auatoniio Comparee.” Par J. F. Meckel. 
Truduefc. Paris, 1828. 
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tions, but these are within certain prescribed limits, and 
obey definite laws. • 

On the other hand, it may be observed as a very 
genei’al fact, that animals belonging to tribes which nearly 
resemble each other, but are yet specifically distinct, differ 
in a decided manner with respect to the same particulars. 

From what has been said, we must expect to find 
varieties even in these particulars within the limits of one 
species, and yet characteristic of tribes. The observation, 
before cited from M. Roulin, as to the difference between 
the cows of South America and those of Eui'opc in the 
time of giving milk, may prepare us for finding similar 
deviations. 

A number of facts might be adduced from the history 
of endemic or local diseases, proving thfit trilies of men 
who have remained for many generations in some psirti- 
cular region have acquired a constitution different from that 
of the first settlors. Disorders break out among them to 
which the original colonists were not liable. The capability 
of contracting such complaints does not exist in the race 
until after an abode continued through several generations 
in the district where they are endemic ; but at length tlu^ 
race becomes entirely acclimatised, and equally liable with 
the other inhabitants to the diseases with which the latter 
have been long familiar.* 

3. Psychological Characteristics. 

The instincts and habitudes of animals have been much 
studied as particular subjects of curiosity and speculation, 
but not so much as characteristic of species. In the inferior 
tribes these phenomena are most wonderfully diversified : 

♦ Cretinism, prevalent in the Yalais, and in the valley of the Lena in 
Eastern Siberia, does not attack families which have not been resident for 
some generations in the infected districts. A parallel observation may be 
made as to many other constitutional disorders, as plica Polonica, fram- 
bsDsia or yaws, and some species of lepra or elephantiasis. F or particulars 
and proofs of these remarks, I must refer tlm the reader to my “ llesearchcs 
into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. i. 
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the habits of particular tribes are known to be peculiar, 
and different from those cff other races of the same group, 
but scarcely anything has been observed as to variety in 
psychical characters witliin the limits of a particular spe- 
cies. These are two different series of facts which deserve 
to he considered. It seems likely that in the state of 
nature these properties, like those of external character, 
are uniform, hut that they also are susceptible of variation 
through the interference of man. 

Among the insect tribes, it is most remarkable that 
the several species display peculiar habitudes and various 
modes of energy, extending to everything within their 
sphere of action and of existence : they have different 
methods of providing for their yoimg; construct their 
nests of different materials ; place them in different situa- 
tions ; deposit their eggs, and protect them in different 
ways : each peculiarity in the habits of the species being 
common to all the individuals comprised in it. In order 
to he fuUy convinced of this remark, we have only to 
read the admirable descriptions given by Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence, of the hymemptera, and particularly of the wild 
bees and wasps. The xylocopa violacea, which bores 
cylindrical tunnels in the trunks of trees ; the melitta 
fodiem, which perforates earthy banks; the apia mmii- 
cata, which places her eggs in membranaceous coverings 
in holes ; the apis muraria, which builds for them stone 
walls ; the apis papaveris, which covers them with the 
leaves of the wild poppy ; the centuncwlaris, or Rosen- 
bi£n£,* which lines her burrows with rose-leaves, are all 
different species of bees, distinguished from each other by 
their specific habits, more strongly than by any discovered 
peculiarity in the structure of body belonging to each tribe. 
Analogous varieties of instinct distinguish the different 
species of wasps, among which the odynerm nmraria is 
remarkable, as well as the several species of cynips, or Gall- 
wespCii of which one trifce produces the rose-galls, another 

♦ Blumenbach, “ Handbuch der Naturgeschiebte.” t Ibid. 
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those of the oak, and a third the galls of the carica, or 
wild fig ; and likewise the several races of tinea and cur- 
culio. Each species in thes# several tribes obeys laws or 
priaciples of action entirely peculiar to its own kind, and 
distinct from those which govern all other kinds. Other 
families of insects and arachnoids are equally diversified 
by habits appropriate to their respective species ; almost 
every species of spider is distinguished by a peculiar 
method of spinning its web. 

Among the most surprising instincts of mammiferous 
tribes are the migratory propensities of the lemmings, or 
wandering rats. The migrations of these tribes are well 
known to he executed with surprising energy, and with the 
universal accord of the whole tribe. But to each tribe 
the migratory movement, as well as other habits, is pecu- 
liar. The lemmings of the Scandinavian Alps are not 
found far towards the East ; even in Russian Lapland 
they are unknoAvn ; and they are replaced near the shores 
of the Polar Seas, and in the Ural, by a race different in 
aspect and in colour, and smaller by at least one-third. 
These races may he considered as species nearly approxi- 
mating ; they are distinguished by a striking difference of 
instinct. The Scandinavian lemmings are said to lay up 
no provisions, and to have only a single chamber in their 
dwelling-places ; while those of the Uralian tribe excavate 
numerous apartments, and provide for the winter season 
by storing up magazines of the rein-deer lichen.* 

There are instances of psychological characters appro- 
priated to partietdar species among the tribes of animals 
with which we are more familiarly acquainted. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the dog-kind than the inclination of 
the whole tribe to associate themselves with man ; whence 
it has arisen that in all ages, and in almost every comer of 
the globe, they have been his companions and devoted 
slaves. In this respect the dog is strikingly contrasted 

♦ “ Dictionnaire Class. d’Hist. Nat.” art. Campagnol. “Quarterly 
Eeview,” rol. xlvii. p. 339. 
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with his congeners, the wolf, the fox, .and the jackal. 
The fierce and untameahle disposition of the wolf separates 
him at a wide distance fron#tlie dog, and his gregarious 
habits equally distinguish him from the solitary fox. The 
psychological distinctions are in these instances, perhaps, 
more strongly marked than are those of anatomical struc- 
ture. Even in the instance of sheep and goats, which are 
generally reckoned as distinct genera, it has been observed 
that psychical characters constitute the most striking dif- 
ference. The sheep, always stupid, or of the most simple 
understanding, from its birth timid and inert, follows its 
dam the same feeble and defenceless animal that it is 
destined to remain through life, — an emblem everywhere 
of unresisting innocence. Tlie goat, agile and ever roam- 
ing, shows its disposition not less early : the young kid, 
driven by its instinct, seeks in the first hours of its exist- 
ence the clefts and summits of rocks which Nature already 
points out to it as its future abode. 

It would appear that every species of animals has a 
definite psychological character, which is at least as appro- 
priate and typical of the particular race as are any chai*ae- 
ters whatever of organisation. The psychological character, 
as far as it is connected un'th organisation, is, indeed, the 
highest and ultimate result of the arrangements of struc- 
ture belonging to each living body, and may therefore be 
expected to be distinctive and typical of it. But the type 
is preserved with individual varieties, as we easily perceive 
in every domesticated species, and the uniformity of psy- 
chical character appropriate to each tribe is susceptible of 
certain shades of variation. These last are chiefly noted in 
species diversifled by the effects of domestication, varieties 
of character following for the most part varieties of organi- 
sation, as already noted in the dog-tribe. But the instances 
in which we have the best opportunity of observing the ori- 
gination of these characters are ,tliose in which they may be 
termed artificial instincts. Some examples of this kind have 
been cited from M. Boulin in the breeds of horses and of dogs 
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in South America. A very clear and authentic testimony, 
establishing parallel facts, is afforded by Mr. T. A. Knight 
in some of the memoirs which detail his experiments and 
observation on the breeding of animals. Mr. Knight says, 

“ The offspring of domesticated animals inherits in a very 
remarkable manner the acquired habits of their parents. 

In all animals,” he adds, “ this is observable, but in tlie 
dog it exists to a wonderful extent ; the offspring seems 
to inherit not only the passions and propensities, but even 
the resentments of the family from which it springs. I 
ascertained by repeated experiments, that a terrier, Avhose 
parents had been . in the habit of fighting with polecats, 
will instantly show every mark of anger when he first per- 
ceives the scent of that animal, though the animal itself he 
wholly concealed from his sight. A young spaniel brought 
up with the terriers showed no marks vdiatevcr of emotion at 
the scent of the polecat, but it pursued a woodcock the first 
time it saw one with clamour and exultation and a young 
pointer, which I am certain had never seen a partridge, 
stood trcmbhng with anxiety, its eyes fixed, and its muscles 
rigid, when conducted into the middle of a covey of those 
birds. Yet each of these dogs is a mere variety of the same 
species ; and to that species none of the said habits are 
given by nature. The peculiarities of character can there- 
fore be traced to no other source than the acquired habits 
of the parents, which arc inherited by the offspring, and 

become what I shaU caU instinctive hereditary propensities. 

Tliese propensities, or modifications of the natural in- 
stinctive powers of animals, are capable of endless variation 
and change ; and hence their habits have become adapted 
to different countries and different states of domestication, 
the acquired habits of the parents being transferred here- 
ditarily to the offspring. Bees, like other animals, arc 
probably susceptible of these changes of habit, and thence, 
when accustomed through many generations to the hive in 
a country which does not afford hoUow trees or other 
habitations adapted to their purpose, they may become 

F 
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more dependent upon man, and rely on liis care wholly for 
a habitation ; but in situations where the cavities of trees 
present to them the means of providing for themselves, I 
have found that they will discover such trees in the closest 
recesses of the woods, and at an extraordinary distance 
from their hives, and that they will keep possession of 
such cavities in the manner I have stated.” 

The preceding observations were detailed in a paper 
read before the Royal Society in 1807 ; and in 1837, just 
thirty years afterwards, the author again addressed the 
Society on the same subject, and in confirmation of his 
previous remarks. He then declared that he had com- 
menced his experiments on dogs sixty years before, and 
that they occupied a good deal of his attention during 
twenty years, and to a less extent nearly to the date of this 
memoir. “ In a communication,” be says, “ wliich I bad 
the honour to address to this Society upon the economy of 
bees, I gave an opinion that the families of those insects, in 
common uith every species of domesticated animal, are, to 
a greater or less extent, governed by a poAver which I have 
there called an ‘ instinctive hereditaiy propensity that 
is, by an irresistible 2>ropemUy to do that Avhich their pre- 
decessors of the same family have been taught or con- 
strained to do through many successive generations.” “ I 
had at that period made a great many experiments analo- 
gous to those which were then related, and I have sub- 
sequently made a considerable number. As no person is 
now likely to investigate this subject so laboriously, or 
through so long a period, I believe that the facts which 
I am prepared to communicate may deserve to be recorded 
in the Transactions of this Society. 

“ At the period in which my experiments commenced, 

, well-bred and weU-taught springing spaniels were abun- 
dant, and I readily obtained as many as were wanted ; but 
within a short time some facts very strongly arrested my 
attention. In several instances, young and wholly inex- 
perienced dogs appeared very nearly as expert in finding 
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woodcocks as their experienced parents. Woodcocks are 
driven in frosty weather to seek their food in rills of un 
frozen water. I found that my old dogs knew as well as 
myself what degree of frost would suffice for this effect, 
and as this knowledge proved troublesome, I left them 
at home, and took only the whoUy inexperienced youn-- 
dogs ; but I found to my astonishment, that they confined 
themselves to the unfrozen ground, just as their educated 
parents would have done. I wms led to conclude that tho, 
young dogs were governed by feelings and propensith's 
similar to those of their parents.” 

Mr. Knight in this memoir, to which I must for want 
of room for extracts refer my readers, has mentioned several 
instances in wdiich dogs appeared to have derived extra- 
ordinary powers from the highly cultivated instinct, or, as 
he terms it, intellect of theii' parents. 

He has detailed analogous facts respecting some other 
animals : “ The hereditary propensities of the offspring of 
Korwegian ponies, whether full or half-bred, arc very sin- 
gular. Their ancestors have been in the habit of obrf/w(/ 
the voice of their riders, and not the bridle, and the horse- 
breakers complain that it is impossible to produce tliis last 
habit in the young colts ; they are, notwithstanding, exceed- 
ingly docile and obedient when they understand the com- 
mands of their master. It is equally difficult to keep 
them wit hin hedges, owing, perhaps, to the unrestrain(!d 
liberty to which the race may have been accustomed in 
Norway.” 

Mr. Knight devoted much attention, as I have ob- 
served, to the economy of bees. In these he has shown 
that the natm’al instinct of bees drives them to make their 
nests in hoUow trees ; but that they will abandon such 
a receptacle if a hive is offered to them. This, however, 
he concludes, is “ rather habit, produced by domestication 
through many successive generations, than anything in- 
herent in the nature of bees, which induces them to accept 
a hive when offered them in preference to the situation 
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which they had previously chosen.” He has noticed the 
disposition to migrate to exist in a much greater degree 
in some families of hees than in others. 

^ An equally remarkable eifect of domestication, though 
a more ordinary one, and on that account alone less strik- 
ing’, is the change of temper, if I may be allowed the 
expression, Avhich the whole breed undergoes. Perhaps 
this, if duly considered, affords as strong a proof as can be 
•sought, of an hereditary modification of psychical character. 
For the tameness of domestic animals is not to be attri- 
buted to the early teaching whicli they receive, or the state 
of subjection in which the young arc reared ; their con- 
genital dispositions must be altered. The cub of a wild 
boar, taken from its dam at the hour of its birth, would be 
in disposition very unlike a sucking-pig. A similar dift 
ference has been observed in the young of void and tame 
rabbits, though this species is one Avhich is very little 
altered in form by domestication. A person in the habit 
of breeding animals assured me that he has taken young 
rabbits from burrows soon after their birth, and has bred 
them up in confinement, feeding them with a spoon. Yet 
the young of the mid rabbit, tliough similar in colour and 
form, were very unlike the brood of the domesticated ; 
they were not tame, though bred up in captivity. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE 
VARIATION OB DEGENERATION OF ANIMALS. 

From the preceding survey of the phenomena of variation 
in the tribes of animals, and of the circumstances under 
which these appearances are displayed, we may venture 
to draw the following general inferences. 

1. That tribes of animals which have been domesticated 
by man and carried into regions where the climates are 
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different from those of their native abode, undergo, partly 
from the agency of climate, and in part from the change 
of external circumstances connected with the state of do- 
mesticity, great variations. 

2. That these variations extend to considerable modifi- 
cations in external properties, colour, the nature of the in- 
tegument, and of its covering, whether' hair or wool ; the 
structure of limbs, and the proportional size of parts ; that 
they likewise involve certain physiological changes or va- 
riations as to the law^s of the animal economy ; and lastly, 
certain psychological alterations or changes in the instincts, 
habits, and powers of perception and intellect. 

3. That these last changes are in some cases brought 
about by training, and that the progeny acquires an apti- 
tude to certain habits which the parents have been taught ; 
that psychical characters, such as now instincts, are deve- 
loped in breeds by cultivation. 

4. That these varieties are sometimes permanently fixed 
in the breed so long as it remains unmixed. 

5. That aU such variations arc possible only to a 
limited extent, and alw'ays with the preservation of a i)ar- 
ticular type, wdiich is that of the species. 13ach species 
has a dknite or definable character, comprising certain 
undeviating phenomena of external structure, and likewise 
constant and unchangeable characteristics in the law s ol 
its animal economy and in its psychological nature. It is 
only within these limits that deviations are produced by 
external circumstances. 

Races of men are subjected more than almost any race 
of nninmls to the varied agencies of climate. Civilisation 
produces even greater changes in their condition than docs 
domestication in the inferior tribes ; we may therefore 
expect to find fully as great diversities in the races of men 
as in any of the domesticated breeds. The influence of the 
mind must be more extensive and powerful in its operations 
upon human beings than upon brutes; and this differ- 
ence transcends all analogy or comparison. A priori > wc 
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might expect to discover in the psychological characters of 
human races changes similar in kind, hut infinitely greater 
in dcOTce. 

In the following chapters of this work I shall proceed 
to survey the phenomena of diversity displayed hy human 
races in all the three points of view to which I have 
adverted. In each respect I shall ascertain whether there 
is a common specific type presen'^ed amidst all the varieties 
which display themselves, and shall endeavour to determine 
whether the differences which are found Avhen remote and 
diversified human races are compared vnth each other, 
are such as fall within the limits of the principle of 
variation. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF THE DIVEUSITIES OP OBGANISATION IN DIPFEEENT RACES 
OF MEN ; AND, FIRST, OF VARIE'J'IES IN THE COMPLEXION 
AND IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE SKIN. 

We now proceed, according to the arrangement above 
mentioned, to consider the varieties of organisation which 
distinguish the races of men, — differences of structure 
coming fii'st in order, and preceding those of the l)hy- 
sical functions and the phenomena which refer to the higher 
principles of life. Wo here find, in the first place, two 
classes of facts most striking to our ohserv’^ation : first, 
the diversities in external parts, in the colour and tex- 
ture, or in the qualities of the superficial or outer covering 
of the body; secondly, varieties in the internal parts, 
in the proportions which they bear to each other, and 
the construction of the bony fabric. In order to form 
a correct idea of these diversities, and to estimate their 
bearing on the general question to he discussed, we shall 
find it necessary to survey them collectively in the several 
aggregates in which they are displayed, as the characters 
of particular races. But there are some points connected 
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with this subject which require a more detailed examina- 
tion than this method allows. We must, in the fii*st 
instance, consider accurately the intimate nature of those 
organic peculiarities on which the variety of complexion, 
and of the qualities of the integument and of the hair, 
depends ; pointing out, as we proceed, cii’cumstances which 
illustrate the relation of these phenomena to the question 
of diversity or sameness of species. We shall afterwards 
advert to the varieties of form and configuration, aud 
divide human races, chiefly with reference to this part of 
the subject, into several groups. 

The varieties in the colour of the body, and the texture 
of the inner and outer integuments, d(^pend on the organi- 
sation of parts which are in one sense extra-cutaneous. 
Tliese parts belong to what is sometimes termed the liorny 
covering of the body, and are often said, tliough erroiKsously, 
to be in tlicir nature inorganic, or at least not ]»()ss{‘,ssed 
of proper vitality ; they are really endowed witli a peculiar 
vital condition, and Avith a A^ory remarkable and curious 
mode of organisation, the leading charactc.'rs of which have 
lately been ascertained by microscopical researches, though 
mucli, perhaps, remains to be done before tliey can be fully 
and satisfactorily elucidated. 

Of Varieties in Colonr or Conqilexion. 

It has generally been thought that the diflercnccs of 
colour or of complexion are less important in tlie chs- 
crimination of races than other characters, particularly 
than varieties in the form of the body and in the shape of 
the skull. A French wT-iter of the present time, 
M. Flourens, Avell knoAvn for tlie extent and accuracy of 
bis researches in various subjects connected Avdth anatomy 
and physiology, considers tlie difference of colour as more 
essentially characteristic of distinct races than any other 
peculiarity. The grounds of this opinion Avill be made 
apparent to the reader in the following pages. 

It is a common remark, that the complexion or the 
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colour of the skin has a certain relation or correspondence 
to that of the hair and to the hue of the eye, or rather 
of the iris ; this is true as a general observation ; hut 
there are many exceptions to the remark, and particularly 
as it respects individuals and races who have black hair. 
Among Europeans the two most strongly marked varieties 
of complexion are those which the French term “ blonde” 
and “ hnmette one having blue eyes, light flaxen hair, 
and a fair skin ; the other, black eyes, a browner skin, 
and black hair. As we know no expressions in English 
precisely correspondent with these names, blonde and 
brunette, I have adopted those of xanthous and melanous 
as distinguisliing terms. To these two varieties we must 
add a third, the leucous or the albino, which is r^arded 
as a kind of monstrous or defective phenomenon, being 
much more rare than the preceding. The greater number 
of persons in the middle countries of Europe are neither 
properly blondes nor brunettes, xanthous nor melanous, but 
have a complexion which is between these two extremes. 
In many northern parts the xanthous predominates, and 
in the south the melanous. If we divide human races 
into these three varieties, founded chiefly on the colour 
of the hair, we must consider the melanous as comprising 
great diversities in the eolour of the iris and in the shade 
of the skin. In various nations who have generally black 
hair, the iris is often of a deep brown or chocolate colour, 
as among the Chinese ; in many it is frequently of a green 
or hazel hue, as in -some tribes of Negroes in Kongo ; in 
some black-haired people it is grey and even blue. AU 
these are variations from the more prevalent hue, which 
is black when the hair is of that colour; the variations 
which tend towards the development of a light complexion 
sometimes affecting only the eyes, wlule the skin remains 
of a very dark hue ; in other examples the skin is also 
wlute, or, as it were, etiolated ; in some the hair itself 
varies, and becomes yellow or red, and this even in 
black-skinned races : the hue of the skin, however. 
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generally assumes, « under the same circumstances, a 
lighter shade. These variations occur, as M^e shall prove 
by examples, in the offspring of melanous, and even of 
black races. But similar changes make their appearance 
even in individuals. Children bom fair, and continuing to 
have light brown hair during youth, often become black- 
haired as they approach the adult age. A similar transi- 
tion has been known to take place from the leucous to the 
xanthous complexion ; that is, albinos cease to be such. 
Tlie hue of the eye in the leucous, or albino, is red : the 
black pigment which lines the choroid, as well as the 
colouring substance of the iris, being defective, a red 
tinge is imparted to the light wliich penetrates the trans- 
parent blood-vessels of the iris and the interior j)arts of 
the eye. This defect, joined to a total want of colouring 
matter in the hair and the skin, constitutes a true albino. 
When the colouring matter, which was during infancy 
defective, is produced in after-life, the xanthous com- 
plexion takes the place of the leucous, as, in more frequent 
examples, the melanous supersedes the xanthous. 

The following observations, illustrative of this remark, 
arc extracted from an excellent paper by Professor Graves, 
of Dublin : — “ Last year Dr. Ascherson informed me that 
he had seen a case of the after-development of the pigment 
of the eye in an albino boy tliree years old. Tliis child 
had at its birth white hair and violet-coloured eyes with 
dark red pupils ; at the end of the third year its hair was 
light browm, and its eyes were blue, but they had stiU, in 
a remarkable degree, though less so than before, that 
restlessness peculiar to albinos. This was the only case of 
the kind I ever heard of, except that communicated by 
MichacHs in Blumenbach’s ‘ Medicinische Bibliothek,’ 
vol. iii. page 679; which, however, rests only on the 
uncertain authority of some peasants. Singularly enough,” 
says Dr. Graves, “ I had soon the good fortune to meet 
with a similar case myself. In my younger days there 
were two children, a brother and sister, living near me, 
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who presented such striking symptonis#of leucosis in their 
eyes, hair, and skin, that they were recognised as albiuos 
even by non-medical persons. My attention was lately 
drawn to them by an advertisement in the papers in 
which their name occurred, and I learned that the 
brother had become a tobacconist ; but, to my gi-eat 
astonishment, on going to see him, I found that his eyes 
had changed from violet-red to grey, and his hair from 
white to light brown, and that the susceptibility of the 
eyes to the light had greatly diminished.” 

The texture of the body in whicli all these varieties 
liave their seat is the extracorial or exodermal structure, 
constituting, if I may so speak, the outer coating of the 
liody, external to the true skiu, which corresponds to the 
cuticular and corneous excrescences of animals, — a struc- 
ture which mcludes • horns, hoof, hair, feathers, and all 
similar appendages in different orders of animals. Tlvis 
structure displays infinite diversities in colour, constitution, 
and organisation, and is the most variable tissue on the. 
whole body. Many different opinions have, liowover, been 
lately maintained, and much research has been made, as to 
the nature and texture of the pai*ts on w^hich the variety 
of colour depends ; and it will be absolutely requisite, in 
order to obtain a tolerably correct knowledge of this 
subject, to trace briefly the history of these investigations. 

The ancient anatomists w ere acquainted with two parts 
only of the common integument ; they had no notion of 
anything interposed between the true skin, wliich is 
termed cutis, dermis, and sometimes corium, and the 
scarf-skin, or outer skin, called cuticle or epidermis. 
We may observe that these are the tw^o principal con- 
stituent parts of the integument of the whole body, both 
in men and in all mammiferous animals. The epidermis 
is the outer covering of all the properly external sur- 
face of the body. Wlien continued over the internal 
surfaces it is termed epitheliwni; wdiile, by some, the 
name of epithelium is extended both to the cuticle and 
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proper epithelium.* The cclehrated anatomist Malpighi 
was the first who discovered a third layer, or mcmhrane, 
interposed between the cutis and the cuticle. He per- 
ceived that the scat of colour in the skin of the Negro 
is neither the epidermis nor the cutis, both of these 
parts of the skin being of the same colour as in the 
European. Malpighi had previously discovered a mucous 
membrane of a reticular texture, or consisting of a sort 
of net-work, situated beneath the epidermis in the tongue 
of an ox ; and he conjectured the mucous membrane, 
which he afterwards found on the cutis in the Negro, 
to be a structure of a similar kind. Erom this supposition 
originated the term, long so popular, of I'ete mucosum. 
Alhinus afterwards corrected the observations of Mal- 
pighi, and exliihited the coloured substance between the 
two skins as a continuous mcmhrane. In his tune the 
integument of the Negro was supposed to he, and was 
described in anatomical plates as consisting of, three dis- 
tinct parts : — the cutis, wdiite ; the epidermis, of an ash 
colour; and the mucous layer, black. L©ng after this 
period, Cruikshank, in a series of observations on the skm 
of a Negro affected by the small-pox, discovered not less 
than four layers interposed between the cuticle and the 
true skin : — ^two situated beneath the colouring matter, 
the coloured layer itself*, and a fourth exterior to the 
coloured layer. The iuvestigation was pursued by M. 
Gaultier, principally by watching the effects produced 
by the application of blisters to the skin of a Negro. This 
writer also thought that he could discover four layers : 
— one consisting of vascular papillae {bourgeons nos- 
cnlaires sangums), which has been termed the “ corpus 
papillare,” or papillary body ; a second, which he names a 
deep-seated albugineous membrane ; a brown substance, or 
layer of colouring matter ; and a superficial albugineous 
membrane. 

M. Elourens, who subsequently wrote an elaborate 
memoir on this subject, has attempted still greater pre- 
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cision. In liis dissections he was enabled to display before 
the Academy of Sciences four distinct layers interposed 
between the outfer cuticle and the cutis, without enu- 
merating the papillary or vascular structure before alluded 
to. The account wliich this celebrated anatomist has 
given of his discoveries is extremely curious, and they 
have led him to important results. The four layers are, 
first, one lying immediately on the cutis, which is of 
cellular structure, and forms a reticular tissue ; secondly, 
a continuous membrane wliich has the aspect of mucous 
membranes in general ; on its external surface is spread 
the black pigment, which may be termed a layer, though 
it is not firm and coherent enough to be considered as a 
membrane, — ^this is reckoned as the third layer ; exterior 
to the pigment is the fourth layer or membrane, — this is 
the interior portion of the epidermis, which is divisible 
into two distinct laminae. Of these four layers the second, 
which is the mucous membrane, underlying the pigment, 
deserves the most particular attention, more especially as 
it constitutes, hccording to M. Flourcns, a distinct organised 
body, which exists only in men of dark colour, and is cn- 
tii'cly wanting in the white races, or at least, as M. Plourens 
says, “could not be detected in them by the ordinary 
method of maceration.”* On the external surface of the 
mucous membrane is spread, as we have seen, the pigment, 
which, when denuded by maceration, is of much darker hue 
than when s6en through the semi-transparent double cuticle. 
The internal surface of the same membrane is roughened 
by prolongations wliich pass through the interstices of the 
intciwening cellular tissue, and fix themselves in the cutis. 
These prolongations form the sheaths of the hairs, reach- 
ing under their roots, and appealing to constitute the in- 
ternal coat of the bulb of each hair : they only exist where 
the hairs arise. The mucous or pigmental membrane itself 

* “ Eecliercbes Auatomiques but le Corps Muqueux, ou Appareil Pig- 
meutal do la Peau, dans I’lndicu Charrua, le Negre ot le Mulatre.” Par 
M. Plourens. Ann. des Sc. Naturtdles. Ptiris. Tom. vii. p. 156. 
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is throughotit of nearly equal consistence, and sufficiently 
tliick to he divisible into two laminie ; it is on its outer 
surface that the colouring matter is spread. This matter, as 
we have observed, is not a distinct membrane ; it is mendy 
a layer or deposit, “ nn enduit” a sort of plastering, It 
is inmiediately covered by a true continuous membrane, 
which is the inner lamina of the epidermis. 

M. Flourcns displayed by maceration all these layers in 
the skin of a Negro, in that of a Mulatto, and likewise^ in 
the integument of two Charruan Indians, belonging to a 
very dark race of native South Americans.* On subjecting 
the skin of a white man to the same process of macerat ion, 
he failed entirely to discover cither the mucous membrane 
or the pigment which is deposited upon it. lie was unalile 
to find any membrane in the infiigument of a white man 
interposed between the w'hite cutis and tlu' outer lamina of 
the epidermis, except that intenial coat of the epidermis 
itself already mentioned ; and this, in his oj)inion, is the 
seat of the discoloration which is produced in tlu' com- 
plexion of a white man by exposure to the heat of the sun. 

M. Flourcns is not the first anatomist who has 
attempted without success to discover the so-t(}rm(.‘d ret(‘ 
mucosum in the skin of white men. Dr. Gordon averred 
long ago, that after trying all the usual means, he was 
never able to succeed in tracing the existence of such a 
membrane in white persons. M. Flourensf has further 
maintained, that the seat of discoloration induced in the 


* Two individuals of a now exterminated race, who were brought to 
France from their country near the Uruguay. 1 saw these jHjrsons living 
some years ago in Paris. Their complexion was as dark as that of many 
Negroes, and no epithet could be less appropriate to it than that of red, 
which is often applied to all the American tribes. A similar account is 
given of the colour of this tribe by Don Felix de Azara. They were a 
particularly ferocious, gloomy, and taciturn people, and, unlike their neigh- 
bours, the Guarani, were insusceptible of civilisation. 

f “ Recherches Anatomiques sur les Structures Comparees de la Mem- 
brane Cutanec et do la Membrane Muqueuse.” Par M. Flourens. Ann. 
des Sc. Nat. tom. ix. p. 239. 
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white skin hy exposure to heat is in the inner lamina of 
the cutiele ; and, in a subsequent memoir, he pointed out 
the same ‘membrane as the seat of the brown colour 
which is observed to surround the areola mammarmn. 

'It was remarked long ago by Soemmering, that the 
cuticle is in the Negro of a bi'omaer and darker hue than 
in the European ; but tliis does not coincide with the ob- 
servation of M. Elourens, who considers the discoloi’ations 
which take place from various causes in the skin of white 
men as totally dilTerent in kind, and having tlie seat in a 
different structure, from the cause of blackness in the 
Negro. The former change, according to him, dejiends 
merely on a hue imparted by temporary causes to the cuticle 
or scarf-skin, while the colour of a black man arises from a 
particular membrane entirely wanting in tlu; wliite races. 
M. Elourens thus draw's very strongly the line of discrimi- 
nation bctw'cen those two divisions of mankind; he 
regards the diversity in qiicstion as constituting a really 
specific distinction, or as marking out the Negro and 
European as separate species of beings. In fact, the 
endowment of an entirely peculiar organ to one race, of 
which no traces are to be found in the proximate tribe, 
is a much greater difference than is often to be found on 
comparing species which stand next to each other in the 
zoological series. Many facts were long ago on record in 
the w'orks of medical authors, and others w'cre known of 
almost daily occurrence, wdiich are scarcely intelligible on 
the sujiposition maintained by M. Elourens. Eor example, 
a A'aricty of disordered states of the constitution are knowm 
to occasion a very deep tinge of the skin in Europeans. 
Many females arc well knoAvn to have a dark tinge ex- 
tended over a considerable space round the mamma during 
the period of pregnancy, which disappears afterwards in a 
great measure. The change of colour which happens at 
such periods varies in its degree of intensity, as well as in 
the space occupied by it ; and in some individuals it has 
been known to cover the abdomen, and even to affect the 
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wliole body. These facts are quite sufficient to prove that, 
independently of the influence of solar heat, a physical 
change may take place connected with the state of the 
constitution which imparts a black hue to the skin similar 
to that wliich is natural to the African race.* 

This colouring matter is also liable to disappear by 
absorption in skins to which it is natural. Instances are 
not unfrequcntly observed in different countries, in which 
Negroes gradually lose their black colour and become as 
white as Europeans.! 

It appears from these facts, that a substance giving 
occasion to various degrees of blackness is sometimes pro- 
duced in the skins of persons born white, and that, on the 
other hand, the colouring substance in black persons is 
capable of disappearing ; such phenomena apjiear insus- 
ceptible of explanation on the view of the structure of the 
skin adopted by M. Elourens, and they are calculated to 
direct our thoughts to the alternative which seems to bo 
admitted by him, viz. that maceration and the ordinary 
purposes of examination by the natural eye afford insuffi- 
cient means of ascertaining the intimate strueture of the 
skin. 

It is evident that microseopical investigation was alone 

* Bonifire, in an article cited by Blumenbach, mentions a Brench peasant 
whose abdomen became entirely black during each pregnancy ; and Camper 
has given a particular account of a female of rank who had naturally a 
white skin and beautiful complexion, but whenever she became preguant 
began immediately to grow brown. “ Vers la fin de sa grossesse,” ho says, 
“elle devenait une veritable negresse;” after delivery the dark colour 
gradually disappeared. Dr. Strach, in a work on intermittent fevers which 
is cited by Hoemmering, mentions the case of a man who after a fever 
became as black as a Negro. Blumenbach says that he possesses apart of 
the skin taken from the abdomen of a beggar which is as black as the skin 
of an African. Haller, Ludwig, an d Albinus have recorded similar instances. 

f An example of this kind is recorded in the fifty-seventh volume of the 
‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.” Klinkosch mentioned the case of a Negro 
who lost his blackness and became yellow ; and Caldani declares that a 
Negro, who was a shoemaker at Venice, was black when brought during 
infancy to that city, but became gradually lighter, and had the hue of a 
person labouring under slight jaundice. 
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adequate to the solution of aU these douhts, and to a dis- 
play of the intimate structure of the tegumentary organs. 
This task has been commenced and performed in a satisfac- 
tory manner by the combined researches of several German 
anatomists, among whom Henle, Purkinje, and Schwann, 
are the most distinguished.* By tliese writers it has been 
proved that the outer integument does not consist at aU of 
continuous membranes, but is of a cellular structure, and 
is composed of several layers of cells, and that its different 
parts are not distinguished from each other by such definite 
lines of separation as they have been supposed to be. The 
whole outer skin consists in reality of a complicated struc- 
ture of cells, termed by anatomists cytohlasts, coating all 
the surfaces of the body. This exterior covering not only 
pervades the outer surface of the body, hut is continued 
over all the mucous membranes into the excretory ducts, 
over the smooth and polished lining of the serous mem- 
branes, the inner surface of the heart, and that of the blood- 
vessels in their minutest ramifications. The cells, or 
cytohlasts, contain a solid nucleus of a round or oval form, 
and marked by one or two pointed granules. These nuclei 
are of uniform structure, hut the transparent cells which 
envelope them vary in structure ; and this variety con- 
stitutes the different appearances of the epithclia, or outer 
membranous linings of all the surfaces, of which there are, 
according to Henle, three kinds. Tlic first kind, having 
the cells in close contaet with the nuclei by which they are 
filled, are placed in a continuous structure ; and from the 
resemblance of this to the stones placed in the pavement 
of a street, it is termed by Ilenle PJlaster-epithelmm, or 
pavement-epithehum. This kind constitutes the covering 
of the cutis, and most of the serous membranes, including 

* Henle, “ SjmbolgD ad Anatomiam Villorum Intestinalium, imprimis 
eorum Epithelii et Vasorum Lacteorum.” Berol. 1837, 4to. Also “ Ueber 
die Ausbreitung des Epithelium im menschlichen Korper,” vom Prosector 
Dr. Henle, in Berlin. Muller’s “Arebiv,” 1838, p. 103. Purkinje, 
Muller’s ‘‘Arebiv,” 1836, p. 290. “ Mikroskopische Untersuchungen,” 
vom Dr. Th. Schwann. Berol. 1839. 
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the lucid cornea expanded over the ball of the eye. Cells 
of a conical form in different arrangements compose the 
two other kinds of epithelium, namely the cylindriform 
epithelium and the ciliated epithelium, which cover different 
internal surfaces of the body. In the pavement epithelium, 
or that coating which lies external to the cutis, the cells are 
seen to lie stratified one upon another, arising from the 
cutis, and undergoing changes of form according as they 
are compressed outwardly. More externally, the nuclei 
and the cells are progressively flattened, so that they appear 
at last as mere scales. The form of the cells, from being 
round, becomes polygonal from pressure, and finally, at the 
outer part, lamellar. In the outermost layers of the 
epidermis, the nuclei are scarcely at all discernible, and the 
laminte, or scales, are so blended, that the aid of magnify- 
ing powers, all the previous steps of this gradual modifica- 
tion being knonm, is alone capable of displaying the real 
structure of the parts. 

It thus appears that the idea of a given number of dis- 
tinctly organised membranes, continuous and independent 
of the contiguous structures, must be abandoned : it was 
formed from an erroneous and defective view of the nature 
of the integumentary apparatus.* 

Henle further examined the pigment membranes, as he 
terms them, namely, those apparently membranous parts 
which give a colouring to various surfaces ; and he found 
that these are likewise of a cellular, and not properly of a 
membranous structure. The pigmental structure of the 

* This view of the constitution of the skin is confirmed by the experi- 
ments of the most recent observers ; in reference to this, I have been 
favoured with the following note by my. friend, Dr. R. G. Latham: — “Ac- 
cording to the evidence of the latest microscopists, the rete mucosum is no 
separate layer at all, but a part of the epidermis — of the epidermis as op- 
posed to the corium or true skin. It exists equally in the white and dark 
families : in the latter, however, there is a deposit of colouring matter in 
its cells. It belongs to the epidermis, of which it is the innermost layer, 
lying immediately upon the corium. See ‘ Manual of Human Histology,’ 
by A. KoUiker (Busk’s and Huxley’s Translation), vol. i. p. 132 .” — Ed. 

G 
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choroid coat of *the eye is composed of polygonal cells, the 
centres of which are overlaid by colourless nuclei, and the 
surrounding space within the cells is partly filled by 
granules of pigment. The same anatomist made observa- 
tions likeivise on the skin of the Negro ; and here he dis- 
covered, besides the order of cells above mentioned, others 
also, which contain the black pigment that tinges the 
African skin. He found these last aggregated especially 
on those parts of the rete which project and correspond 
with the furrows on the surface of the cutis. They re- 
semble in form the cells in the pigment of the eye ; that is, 
they are sometimes completely hexangular, but more com- 
monly only approximating to this shape, being polyhedral, 
or irregularly spherical. Their length, according to 
Henle’s measurement, reached to 0‘0039 — 0‘0062 line ; 
their breadth to about O’OOS line.* 

Dr. Gustav Simon, of Berlin, at a somewhat later period, 
took pains to determine whether the various discolorations, 
or diversities of hue, which make their appearance oc- 
casionally on the skins of Europeans, including healthy 
and natural varieties of tint and those which occur in 
morbid states of the system, depend upon the presence of 
similar cells filled with pigment, or originate in some 
other manner.! To the natural or normal varieties of this 
description in the European skin belongs more especially 
that kind of discoloration which appears in the areola mam- 
marum. Dr. Simon says that he has foequently examined 
the areola in dead bodies, in examples in which the skin 
was there much discoloured, and decidedly of a brown 
hue. He found, on examining thin lamellae, separated by 
means of perpendicular incisions, that the discoloration 
depended on the presence of cells filled with pigment. 
They lay in the rete Malpighii, and were seen in great 
numbers in the space between the papillae of touch — den 

* Muller’s “ Archiv 1840. Heft 2, 180. 

t P. 181. “ Ueber die Structur der Warzen iind iiber Pigmentbildung 

in der Haut,” von D. Gustav Simon. Muller’s “ Archiv,” 1840, 189. 
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GeJuhUwdrzchen. When he insulated the cells by tearing 
away a similar piece of the skin, only scraping off the 
epidermis, he immediately perceived clearly the pigment 
contained in them like small nuclei. Sometimes he per- 
ceived, also, cells which contained nuclei of pigment only 
in their periphery ; while in their middle part none were 
to be seen. The shape and size of the particular cells 
agreed with Henle’s description of the pigment-cells in the 
Negro. The proper epidermis appeared, both when the 
light fell upon it and when it shone through the trans- 
parent texture, uncoloured ; and even when he soaked in 
water a piece of the skin from the areola so long that the 
epidermis began to get loosened, and examined one lamella 
of the outer skin after another, he could find no pigment- 
cells in the more superficial layers. 

Besides the colouring of the areola mammarum, brown 
discolorations are often found, as it is well known, in other 
])arts of the skin in Europeans. On examining the struc- 
ture of the skin in these parts. Dr. Simon made observa- 
tions precisely similar to those above related. 

To the abnormal discolorations of the skin, which are 
produced by pigment-cells, belong especially many kinds 
of nuivi matemi, or congenital spots, as well as summer 
freckles. Of naevi materni, it is well known that there are 
two kinds, namely, vascidar nmvi and pigmental nsevi. 
The latter form either spots greater in extent, and of various 
colour (these are the proper mother-spots so called), or 
present small brown, and sometimes even quite black spots 
which either do not at all raise themselves above the super- 
ficies of the skin, or, when otherwise, are seldom elevated 
more than the thickness of a pin, and are in general of an 
irregularly round form. These small round spots are called 
moles : they must not be confoimded with the spots of 
ephelides, or pityriasis versicolor, which bear the same name. 

Of the greater nsevi matemi Dr. Simon has examined 
tv^o specimens, one of a dark brown, the other of a greyish 
black colour. The colouring material was also, in this case, 
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contained in pigment-cells, which were situated in the rete 
Malpighii. They lay more thickly spread than those seen 
in the areola, as above described, but otherwise corresponded 
entirely with the cells found in that situation. 

The moles of which Dr. Simon has been enabled to 
examine many, since they are often seen on bodies, are 
precisely similar in structure, when they are not elevated 
above the surface of the skin, to the two greater nmvi 
above mentioned. In those which rise above the skin, the 
corium is found to form small projections, consisting of a 
cellular web imperfectly organised. On the surface of 
these the pigment-cells are dispersed, and over them the 
external skin. The latter appeared uncoloured, and in its 
superficial layers no pigment-cells could be perceived. 

Even in summer freckles {lentigo) the colouring sub- 
stance lies in the rete Malpigliii, which, in places where 
these spots are found, appears of a clear brown when 
penetrated by light. When strong magnifying powers 
are applied, it is easy to be fully convinced of the presence 
of pigment-cells. 

AU these abnormal discolorations of the skin are there- 
fore related, on the one hand, as Dr. Simon concludes, to 
the normal or natural colorations found in the Negro, and 
in many parts of the surface of the body of Europeans, 
and, on the other hand, make a transition to the character 
of the disease termed melanosis, in which, as J. MiiUer 
has proved, the production of pigment-cells keeps pace with 
a change from the normal or healthy state of organisation 
in the affected parts. 

We may venture to conclude, from the results of these 
investigations, that there is no organic difference between 
the skin of the European and that of other races of men 
that gives reason to imagine a diversity of species in man- 
kind ; but, on the contrary, that transitions take place to 
a certain extent, independently of the agency of climate 
and the principal causes of variations, from the conditions 
of structure belonging to one race to those which 
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characterise the other. We shall hereafter find reason to 
believe that this transition, under different circumstances, 
is very much more complete. 

It vrill he worth while, before we take leave of this 
subject, to observe that the epidermic or horny tissue, 
corresponding in many tribes of animals to the extra- 
cutaneous texture which is the seat of variations in colour 
and in the hair of human beings, is precisely that part of 
the organic system which undergoes the most striking and 
even surprising alterations. It is this tissue which dis- 
plays the variety of horns in tribes possessed of such 
appendages, some races of the same species having a great 
profusion of frontal antlers, while others are entirely desti- 
tute of them ; and these variations, as we have seen upon 
evidence, are known actually to arise within the limits of 
one stock. The hoofs of many animals undergo similar 
changes : they are parts of the same structure. Perhaj)s 
of all instances of such deviation, that of the solid-hoofed 
swine is most remarkable, as there appears in this case 
an imitation of the really specific structure of other tribes 
of animals. Such a breed is well known ; and nobody 
ever suspected it to constitute a distinct species. 

It was long ago observed by Buffon that the skin itself 
displays gi’eat variations in many tribes of animals, and 
that tills is the most palpable variation produced by the 
state of domesticity. The skin, for example, becomes softer 
in the domesticated race of asses ; the wild asses of Persia 
have a rough tuberculated skin, which disappears on 
domestication. It is of the tuberculated skin of the wild 
ass that the Levantines make the grained leather termed 
chagrin. 

The history of the “ Porcupine Family” affords a curious 
illustration of the anomalies which display themselves in 
the textures external to the true skin, and of the wide 
range of variation to which these external coatings of the 
human body, as weU as the corresponding parts in the 
inferior animals, arc subject. 
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A boy, aged fourteen years, named Machin, bom in 
Suffolk, was exliibited to the B/oyal Society in 1731. His 
body was covered by a remarkable kind of integument, 
which was thus described by Mr. Machin : — 

“ His skin, if it might so be called, seemed rather like 
a dusky-coloured thick case, exactly fitting every part of 
his body, made of a rugged bark or hide, with bristles in 
some places ; which case covering the whole except the 
face, the palms of the hands, and soles of the feet, caused 
an appearance as if those alone were naked and the rest 
clothed. It did not bleed when cut or scarified, being 
callous or insensible. It was said he sheds it once every 
year, about autumn ; at wliich time it usually grows to the 
thickness of three-quarters of an inch, and then is thrust 
off' by a new skin which is coming up underneath.” It 
was not easy to think of any sort of skin or natural integu- 
ment that exactly resembled it. Some compared it to the 
bark of a tree ; others thought it looked like seal-skin ; 
others like the skin of an elephant, or the skin about the 
legs of a rhinoceros ; and some took it to be hke a great 
wart, or number of warts uniting, and overspreading the 
whole body. The bristly parts, which were chiefly about the 
belly and flanks, looked and rustled like the bristles or 
quills of a hedgehog shorn off' within an inch of the skin. 
The second account of this person was communicated to 
the Iloyal Society by Mr. Baker. He was at that time forty 
years of age, and had been shown in London by the name 
of “the porcupine-man.” He is described as a “good- 
looking, well-shaped man, of a florid countenance, who, 
when his body and hands are covered, seems nothing 
different from other people. But, except his head and 
face, the palms of his hands, and soles of his feet, liis skin 
is all over covered in the same manner as in the year 
1731; of which, therefore,” continues Mr. Baker, “I shall 
trouble you with no further description than Avhat you find 
in Mr. Machin’s account above mentioned, only begging 
leave to observe that this covering seemed to me most 
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nearly to resemble an innumerable company of warts, of a 
dark brown colour and a cylindrical figure, rising to a like 
height, and growing as close as possible to one another, 
but so stiff and elastic, that when the hand is drawn over 
them they make a rustling noise.” “ When I saw this 
man in the month of September, they were shedding off in 
several places, and young ones of a paler brown observed 
succeeding in their room, which he told me happens an- 
nually in some of the autumn or winter months ; and then 
fie is commonly let blood, to prevent some little sickness 
wliich he is subject to whilst they are falling off. lie has 
had the smaU-pox, and has been twice salivated, in hopes 
of getting rid of tliis disagreeable covering ; during which 
disorders the warting came off, and his skin appeared 
white and smooth like that of other people, but, on his 
recovering, soon became as it was before. Ilis health at 
other times has been very good during his whole life. 

“ But the most extraordinary circumstance of this man’s 
story is, that he has had six children, all with the same 
rugged covering as himself ; the first appearance whereof 
in them, as well as in him, came on in about nine weeks 
after the birth. Only one of them is living, a very pretty 
boy, eight years of age, whom I saw an^ examined with 
his father, and who is exactly in the same condition. ,It 
appears, therefore, past aU doubt,” says Mr. Baker, “ that 
a race of people may be propagated by this man, having 
such rugged coats and coverings as himself ; and if this 
shotdd ever happen, and the accidental original be for- 
gotten, it is not improbable they might be deemed a 
different species of mankind.” 

That the different complexions of •mankind are not per- 
manent characters may be sufficiently proved by numerous 
facts collected from the physical history of particular races 
of men. It is hardly necessary, in this instance, to appeal 
to the infinite number of phenomena which are to be 
found, precisely analogous in all the circumstances of 
their origin and subsequent propagation and permanence 
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in entire breeds, in the various tribes of animals, there 
being scarcely any tribe of warm-blooded creatures which 
is not subject to become thus diversified. The reader 
will find, in the following outline of the history of par- 
ticular tribes of the human family, instances of this 
variation of colour, — of a change from white to black, and 
from black to white, or of both complexions actually sub- 
sisting in the imdoubted progeny of the same stock ; and 
these instances so multiplied and so well authenticated, as 
togleave no doubt as to the conclusion wliieh w'e are obliged 
to draw in this part at least of the investigation before us, 
as to the great question of tlie unity or diversity of the 
human species. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ON 'I'llK STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN HAIR. 

The structure of the hair has not been so fully elucidated 
as that of the skin, though much labour has been bestowed 
upon the subject by various microscopical ol)servers since 
the elaborate w'orks of Heusinger and Eble w ere pub- 
lished.* Thesq writers supposed the human hair, like 
quails of hedgehogs and porcupines and the bristles of 
hogs, to consist of two distinct parts, a coidical outer coat, 
and an internal spongy structure. This has been denied 
by later observers : Weber declares the human hair to 
consist of a homogeneous substance, in which no distinction 
of cortex and medulla can be perceived. 

The hair issues from follicles, by a club-shaped root or 
bulb, compared to a Itud {keim), which is thicker than the 
filament of the hair, iftiiller supposes that the substance 
of the hair is formed by the secretion of a horny matter 
from the surface of a conical vascular pulp, contained 

“ System der Ilistologie,” v. Heusinger. Eisenach, 2, 1823. “ Die 

Lehre v. der Haaren,” v. Dr. Burkerd Eble. 2 Banden in 8vo. Wien, 1831. 

See Quekett, “ Lectures on Histology,” 2 vols.' 8vo. London, 1851-54. 
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within the bulb, and which, in fact, is a vascular prolon- 
gation of the bottom of the follicle.* The hair, as he says, 
grows by the addition of new matter at its root; con- 
sequently the extremity is the part first formed. 

Since the investigations of Henle and Schwann have 
demonstrated the cellular organisation of the skin, some 
researches have been made as to the hair, in the expec- 
tation of detecting a similar stmcture in its component 
parts. A paper of Giirlt’s in Muller’s “Archiv”! had 
tills purport ; and the subject has been more recently jjjxr- 
sucd in a memoir by Dr. Bidder of Dorpat, published in 
the same journal. J 

At the origin of each hair, two parts, according to Dr. 
Bidder, are distinguished : the hair-sheath {Jmarbalg), and 
the germ, or hair-bud — bourgeon — haarkeim. The bud 
reaches -below the commencement of the sheath, and at its 
extremity, where it is joined to the surrounding soft parts, 
is, even as perceived by the naked eye, of an intensely dark 
colour. The extremity of the hair appears under the 
microscope a dark-coloured mass, consisting of small 
grains, which can be separated by the aid of acetic 
acid and careful division, and be shewn to consist of 
minute but distinct cells, or cytoblasts, each containing its 
nucleus. The cells are united by a tenacious inorganic 
substance, to wliich the name of cytoblastema is given. 
The sheath which envelopes the substance of the hair is 
lined within by a peculiar epithelium, consisting of colour- 
less and transparent cells : into this structure the cellular 
one of the bud passes uninterruptedly, but the latter is 
distinguished by its dark colour. The cells of the bud take 
the form of extremely fine tlireads, and appear like fibres 
lying parallel to each other, and 'united by a transparent 
cytoblastema. The entire hair thus may be said to consist 

* Muller’s “ Physiology,” translated by Baly, vol. i. p. 398. 

t Giirlt, in Muller’s “ Archiv,” 1836. 

X “ Bemerkungen fiber Entstehung, Bau und Leben der menschlichen 
Haare,” von Dr. Bidder, in Dorpat. Muller’s “ Archiv,” 1840. 
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of a bundle of longitudinal fibres. The origins of these 
are threadlike cells, which are continued from the bottom 
of the hair-bud to the end of the hair itseK, but which, in 
this course, undergo essential changes in size and form. 
The developed hair is uniform through its whole mass; 
no pith and external coating can be distinguished ; but, by 
maceration in concentrated acids, it becomes so soft that 
it can be separated into longitudinal threads ; but these 
threads are found under the microscope to be bundles of 
numerous fine fibres. The latter having an extremely 
small diameter, are the elementary constituents of the hair : 
they have the appearance of dark lines, becoming in some 
plaees broader than others, united by a yellowish cyto- 
blastema. The thickness of a human hair from the head 
being estimated at one-tenth of a line, there must be 250 
of such elementary fibres, without reckoning any space for 
the certainly existing cytoblastema, to fill up this extent.* 
But in this part of Dr. Bidder’s investigation some difii- 
culty arises as to the size and number of those fibres, 
compared with the dimensions of cells in the bud from 
which they originate ; and this he confesses that he has 
not been able to clear up. 

As to the seat of colouring matter in the hair. Dr. 
Bidder concludes that it is produced in the lowest parts of 
the bud by the dark contents of the cells. It is, therefore, 
precisely analogous to the colouring of the rete mucosum. 
But in the developed hair, it appears, as he says, that 
the chief seat of colour is in the yellowish or broAvnish- 
coloured mass, termed cytoblastema, which surrounds the 
fibres, and is exterior to them. 

It is to be hoped that on this and other subjects con- 
nected with the structure of the hair, further elucidation 
is hereafter to be obtained from microscopical researches. 

* Dr. Grant has remarked that this space, filled by the 250 fibrils, is 
the mere diameter of the hair, and that to fill its entire calibre there must 
be about fifty thousand. — See Dr. Grant’s “ Outlines of* Comparative 
Anatomy,” p. 647, 8vo. with 147 woodcuts. Loudon, 1841. 
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The probable conclusion from all that is at present known 
seems to be, as it has been extremely well expressed by an 
ingenious and able writer, who has illustrated many parts 
of minute anatomy by comparing analogous structures in 
different orders of beings, “ That each of the cells con- 
tained in the hair-bud gives origin to a bundle of fibres, 
in the same manner as does that of the cortical substance 
of the feather, and that the fibres are really, in both 
instances, elongated secondary cells.”* 

Of the National Differences of the Daman Hair. * 

The varieties as to colour and structure in the hair of 
different nations is one of the most remarkable diversities 
of pliysical character that distinguishes them. 

The colour of the hair of animals varies with climate. 
Eble observes, that in northern regions there arc no black 
horses ; and that hares, squirrels, w'^casels, and many other 
animals, are there white. This does not hold true with 
respect to all tribes of animals, as the sables brought from 
Siberia testify. In the human kind it is true in a general 
point of view, but with many exceptions. The facts con- 
nected with this part of the subject will hereafter come 
under our observation. With respect to the quantity of 
hair that grows on the human body there are well-known 
differences between races : the Mongoles, and other North- 
ern Asiatics who are similar to them, are noted for the 
deficiency of their hair and for scanty beards ; and the 
same character is ascribed to all the American nations, 
who, in some other respects, resemble the Northern 
Asiatics. Blumenbach and Eble conjectured that the 
habit of pulling out the hair, continued through many 
generations, may have produced at length this national 
variety. But it is too general to be ascribed to so acci- 
dental a cause. 

We find some instances of races bearing an exuberant 

* “ Principles of General and Comparative Physiology,” hy Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter. 2d edit. London, 1811. 
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growth of hair. Among the Amos, or in the Kurilian 
race, there are individuals who have hair growing down 
the hack and covering nearly the Avhole body. 

It is probable that none of these national diversities 
exeeed that measure of variety which occurs in the same 
nation in different families. 

The Northern Asiatics and Americans have generally 
straight lank hair, though with occasional exceptions. 
Europeans have it sometimes straight and flowing, at others 
congiderahly curled and crisped ; I have seen some Eu- 
ropeans whose hair is nearly, if not quite, as crisp as that 
of a Negro. Even among Negroes themselves there is a 
very great variety ; and if we take the entire mass of the 
black native races of Africa into comparison, we shall find 
tribes among them who, similar in complexion and in most 
other physical peculiarities, yet differ in regard to their hair, 
and present every possible gradation, from a completely 
crisp, or what is termed woolly hair, to merely curled, and 
even to flowing hair. A similar observation holds re- 
specting the natives of the islands in the great Southern 
Oeean, w'here some individuals have crisp, and others merely 
curled hair ; this variety occurs in the same race, and where 
there is no reason to suspeet intermixture of breeds. 
These examples Mill come under om’ notice. It has been 
observed that the hair on the eyebrows and eyelids of 
Negroes is not woolly in appearance, though more curled 
than in Europeans. The nature of the crisp, and, so 
termed, woolly appearance of the hair in the Negro, must 
be made a subject of careful investigation, especially as this 
is one of the characters which give rise to a suspicion of 
distinctness of race and origin. 

Of the Nature of the Hair of a Negro. 

The hair of the Negro has been thought the most 
decidedly different from that of other human races. It is 
commonly said that the substance which grows on the 
head of the African races, and of some other dark-coloured 
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tribes, cliiefly inhabiting tropical climates, is wool, and not 
hair. In order to determine this point, it would he re- 
quisite to form a clear idea of the difference between hair 
and wool. 

Dr. Ehle examined witli a microscope the wool of the 
Merino and of the Chinese sheep, and found a striking 
difference between these substances. He says, that all wool 
displays filaments twisted and matted in all directions ; 
and, moreover, the shaft of the filament of wool does not 
keep an uniform calibre, but appears thickened here and 
there, and often SAvelled out with an appearance of knots. 
He adds, “ I could everywhere distinguish clearly the so- 
termed medulla or pith — ^the transparent canal ; and could 
accurately discriminate l)etween this and the cortical sub- 
stance. Yet in the various proportions which these parts 
bear to each other is to be found the chief difference 
between the finest and tbe coarsest wool. The corticul 
part appeared in both almost equally thick and in trans- 
parent, at least near the edge ; but the canal in common 
wool seemed divided into more numerous spaces, resembling 
irregular cells, while in the wool of the Merino sheep tlie 
cells appeared more regularly arranged. The whole canal 
of the sheath seems to be separated by regularly interposed 
fine transverse laminas. The hair of the Tibetan goat, of 
which the Kashmire shawls are made, approaches in its 
texture very nearly to the Merino wool, only it is smaller 
in the diameter of the sheath, and the transverse laminae 
appear not so regularly placed. The Chinese sheep has 
wool, and interspersed among it rough coarse hair.”* 

It has been conjectured by Mr. Monge and others, that 
the felting quality of wool is owing to the rough nature of 
the surface of its filaments, and that these filaments have a 
feathered or barbed edge ; but the merit of discovering 
this property as a matter of fact is due to Mr. Youatt. 
According to this writer, the true cause of the felting pro- 
perty of wool, and, at the same time, the character which 
• “Die Lehre von der Haaren,” von Dr. Eble. Th. 1. 
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distinguishes it from hair, consists in the serrated nature 
of its external surface. When examined through a micro- 
seope of great power, the fibre of Merino wool assumes a 
riband-like form with serrated edges. When the fibre is 
viewed as an ojiaque object, the serrations are found to 
result from a structure resembling a series of inverted 
cones, encircling a central stem, the apex of one cone being 
received into the base of the superior one ; each cup-like 
cone having indented edges directed from root to point, as 
seen in the annexed figures. 

Fra. 23. Pia. 24. 



A fibre of long Merino wool, viewed as a 
transparent object. 


Tlie same viewed as an opaque 
object. 


Hair, although sometimes covered with scales or rugo- 
sities, has no serrations or tooth -like projections. The 
hair of a tiger is covered with scales like those on the back 
of a sole ; while in the wool of the same animal the serra- 
tions are distinct and numerous. 

Fio. 26. 


Tlie woo] of the Tiger, 

transparent. Tbe hair of the Tiger, transparent. 

The wool of a rabbit is fine, with sharp angular serra- 
tions to the number of 2880 in an inch. The hair of a 

Fra. 27. 

The wool of the Rabbit, opaque. 

rabbit varies from the — hr to the part of an inch in 
diameter, and is covered with a scaly incrustation, which 
cannot be said to be serrated. 


Fig. 28. Fia. 29. 
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The wool of a hear, which is very fine, has serrations 
which, as Mr. Youatt says, resemble so many spines pro- 
jecting at irregular distances, and at a very acute angle. 
In the Italian wolf-dog, which has a considerable portion 
of short wool beneath the hair, the serrations of the wool 
were found by Mr. Youatt to be superficial and irregularly 
placed, some of them resembling small spines, and others 
like rounded prominences. When viewed as an opaque 
object, tlic cup appeared to be composed of two or three 
leaves with rounded extremities. 


Fig. 30. Fig. .31. 



Seal’s hair, a, and wool, b. Tbc wof»l of ILe Wolf- Dor;, opaqiu'. 


It appears certain, from the observations of Mr. Youatt, 
that Merino wool, and some other kinds of wool, consists 
of filameilts having serrated edges. But there are many 
kinds of wool produced by other breeds of sheep, in which 
this property cannot be discovered. In these, however, 
the filament is very different from that of hair, being 
of unequal thickness, and having rough, uneven edges ; 
whereas the filament of hair is a smooth and even-sided 
tube, and nearly of equal calibre. 

A careful observation, with the aid of the microscope, 
will convince every body who makes it, if I am not much 
mistaken, that the hair of the African is not wool, but 
merely a curled and twisted hair. I have seen and exa- 
mined the filaments of hair belonging to different races of 
men, and have compared them with the filaments of wool 
from the Southdown sheep, with the assistance of Mr. 
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Estlin, wlvo is skilful and long practised in the use of the 
microscope, with the aid of glasses magnifying about 400 
times. Hairs of a Negro, of a Mulatto, of Europeans, 
and of some Abyssinians sent to me by M. d’Abbadie, 
the celebrated traveller, were, together with the wool of a 
Southdown sheep, viewed both as transparent and opaque 
bodies. The filament of wool had a very rough and irre- 
gular surface, though no serrations, distinctly so termed, 
were perceptible. Th^ filament of Negi'o’s hair, which was 
extremely unlike that of wool, and of all the other varieties 
mentioned, had the appearance of a cylinder with smooth 
surface ; they all appeared more or less filled with a dark 
colouring matter, which, however, did not entirely destroy 
their transparency. The colouring matter was apparently 
much more abundant in the hair of tlic Negro than in the 
others. The Abyssinian hair was also very dark, but so 
far diaphanous that a riband-like band appeared running 
down through the middle of a cylindriform tube ; and the 
Mulatto hair resembled the Abyssinian in this respect. 
The filament of European hair seemed almost entirely 
transparent ; it had the appearance of an empty tube, 
coated internally with something of a dingy or dusky 
colour, which only prevented it from being quite pcUucid. 
European hair of a light colour had the same appearance, 
but was stiU less darkened. 

From these observations, I am convinced that the Negro 
has hair properly so termed, and not avooI. One difference 
between the hair of a Negro and that of a European con- 
sists in the more curled and frizzled condition of the 
former. This, however, is only a difference in the degree 
of crispation, some European hair being likeAvisc A^ery crisp. 
Another difference is the greater quantity of colouring 
matter or pigment in the hair of the Negro. It is very 
probable that this quality is connected with the former, and 
is its cause, though we cannot determine in what manner 
one depends upon another ; but as these properties vary 
simultaneously, and are in proportion one to another. 
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WO may infer that they do not depend upon independent 
causes. 

It may be worth while to remark, before we take leave of 
this subject, that if this cuticular excrescence of the Negro 
were really not hair, but a fine wool, — if it were precisely 
analogous to the finest wool, — still this would by no means 
prove the Negro to be of a peculiar and separate stock, 
since we know that some tribes of animals bear wool, while 
others of the same species arc covert with hair. It is true 
that in some instances this peculiarity depends immediately 
on climate, and is subject to vary when the climate is 
changed ; but, in others, it is dee])ly fixed in the bi'ecd, 
and almost amounts to a permanent variety. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE VARIETIES OF FORM OR CONFIGURATION — ANU OF 
TUE SUnniVISlON of race^into particuear groups. 

By most WTiters on the diversities of mankind, the varieties 
which are observed in the form and structure of tlie in- 
t(!rnal j)arts, and particularly in the bony fabric, including 
the skull, are looked U2)on as furnishing tlie most unportant 
characters of different races, and as constituting those 
marks of separation which have the best claim to be 
reckoned specific distinctions. Differences in the form of 
the body, in the proportion of parts, in the size of the head, 
and the development of the biain, have been thought to be 
more essential and important characters than the external 
phenomena relating to the complexion, or the texture of 
the skin and hair : it has been supposed that they are 
liable to fewer iiTegularities or anomalous changes. 

Varieties of form and structure depend chiefly on dif- 
ferences in the bony fabric ; and, among the differences of 
the bony system, none are more striking than those which 

n 
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have been observed in the shape of the skull. Accordingly, 
since the time of Camper and Blumcnhach, various at- 
tempts have been made by anatomists to divide mankind 
into groups, by taking the shape of the skull as the chief 
ground of distinction. Some authors have made hut a few 
departments, others many ; scarcely any two writers are 
fuUy agreed as to their manner of distribution. In one 
particular most have^erred : it has been generally laid 
down as a fundamental principle that all those nations 
who are found to resemble each other in the shape of their 
heads must needs he more nearly related to each other 
than they are to tribes of men who differ from them in 
this particular ; and they are accordingly set down as con- 
stituting so many different races or families. This would 
be apparently true if it were established that all the organic 
differences observed in mankind are absolutely permanent, 
and are, in fact, the distinguishing marks of separate 
species. But while it is stiU allowed that they may be 
merely varieties, u hich, for aught that has 1)een proved to 
the contrary, may have been produced by external agencies 
on the different branches of one original stock, it must 
be considered probable that similar causes may have pro- 
duced on many different tribes similar effects ; and the 
inference is, that a mere resemblance in some particular 
anatomical characters affords no infallible proof of neiir 
relationship. Wlien we discover in different parts of the 
world tribes of men who are similar in the shape of their 
heads, or in any other particular, we may not at once 
determine! that they belong to one race, or are nearly con- 
nected in origin.* In distributing the varieties of form 
and of anatomical structure found in mankind into several 
departments, the object to be kept in view is to assist our 
estimate of the extent of variation in particular divisions 
of the human family, and the comparison of the most 

* Thus, when Barrow concluded, chiefly from some resemblance in the 
shape of the head, that the Hottentots aro the descendants of the Chinese, 
he evidently drew an inference which requires further proof. 
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different tribes. Hence it is of no essential importance? 
how many or how few of such groups are enumerated. 

If any method of subdividing the human family into 
groups is likely to he of any particular advantage in eluci- 
dating the natural history of the species, it must he one 
founded on some relation between the physical character- 
istics of different tribes and the leading circumstances of 
their external condition. We shall clearly perceive, in 
tracing the following outline of ethnography, that the 
varieties of colour refer themselves, in part, to climates, 
elevations of land, proximity to the sea-coast, or distance 
from it. It can hardly he doubted that these conditions 
have likewise an effect on the configuration of the human 
body.* But thei’e is, perhaps, some truth in the remark, 
though frequently made on little better foundation than 
conjecture, that the prevailing form or configuration of the 
body is more liable to be influenced by the habits of 
different races and their manner of living than by the 
simple agencies of climate. It would be an interesting 
discovery, could it be shown that there is any apparent 
connection between the display of particular forms, or the 
leading physical characters of human races, and their 
habits of existence. If I may venture to point out any 
such relation, it would be by remarking, in a very general 
manner, and without pretending to make the observation 
as one which holds without many exceptions, that there 
are in mankind three principal varieties in the form of the 
head and other physical characters, which are most preva- 
lent respectively in the savage or bunting tribes, in the 
nomadic or wandering pastoral races, and in the civilised 
and intellectually cultivated divisions of the human family. 
Among the rudest tribes of men, hunters and savage in- 
habitants of forests, dependent for their supply of food on 
the accidental produce of the soil, or on the chase, among 
whom are the most degraded of the African nations and 
the Australian savages, a form of the head is prevalent 
which is most aptly distinguished by the term prognathous. 
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indicating a prolongation or extension forward of the jaws ; 
and witli this characteristic other traits are connected, 
which will he descrihed in the following pages. A second 
shape of the head, very different from the last mentioned, 
J)eJ<)ngs principally to the nomadic races, who wander with 
their herds and flocks o; (>r vast 2)lains, and to the tribes 
who em’p along tin* shores of* the Icy Sen, and live ])artly 
hy fishing, and in j»art on tht‘ ilesli of their reindeer. 
These nations liave broad and lozenge-formed faces, and 
what I havt' termed ])yramidal skulls. The Esquimaux, the 
Laidanders, Samoiedes, and Kamchatkans, belong to this 
d(q)artm('nt, as well as the Tartar nations, meaning the 
Mongolians, Tungusians, and nomadic race's of Turks. In 
Sontli Africa, tlu' Hottentots, formerly a nomadic people, 
Avho A\ andered about with herds of cattle over the extensive 
2)lains of Kafirland, resembling in their mamu'r of life the 
I’ungusians and the Mongoles, have also broad-faced, 
pyramidal skulls, and in many jiarticulars of their organ- 
isation resemble the Northern Asiatics. Other tribes in 
South Africa a])proximate to the same character, as do 
many of the native races of the New M^orld. 

The most civilised races, those A\ ho live by agricultui-e 
and the arts of cultivated life, all the most intellectually 
improved nations of Europe and Asia, have a shape of the 
head which differs from hoth the forms above mcntioncid. 
The characteristic form of the .skuU among these nations 
may be termed oval, or (dliptical. 

We shall find hereafter that there are numerous in- 
stances of transition from om; of these shapes of tlu^ head 
to another, and that these alterations have taken jdace in 
nations A\ho have changed their manner of life. I shall 
oidy mention one example at jn'csent : the nomadic tribes 
of Turks spread through Cc'ntral Asia have the configura- 
tion of skull mentioned in the second jdace in a very 
marked degree. The long-sincc civilised Turks, descended 
from the early conquerors of Maweralnahar and Khorasan, 
and the Seljukians, who for eight centuries have inhabited 
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the Ottoman and Persian empires, have become wmpletely 
transformed into the likeness of Euroi>eans. borne have 
attrilmted this ehan-e in the physictil structure of the 
Turkish race to the introduction of Circassian slaves into 
the harems of the Turks, but tliis could only affect the 
ot)ulent and powerful amon|^ thi; race : the i'reat mass of 
tli(! Turkish poimlalion have always intermarried amouir 
tliemselves, and the dilhuamcii of relii^ion and manners 
must hav(* kept tluun separate from those Greeks whom 
they subdued in the new Ottoman countries ; tvliile in 
Ikn-sia, the Tajiks, or real Persians, hcloni' to a different 
sect of Mnsulmans, and are still a distinct peojile from 
the Turks who o-ovem them, and wlio inliabit much of the 
open country remote from towns. 

I shall noAV i>;iv(^ some farther account of tlie A'ariiaies 
above noticed in the shajas of tlu^ skull, and of tln^ iiK'thods 
of invest illation adoptesd by tlui most ceh^brated writers 
who bav(^ entered on this subject. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE rRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKUI-L — AJSH OF TUE 
MODES OF MEASITIIING IT ADOPTED BY ANATOMISTS. 

The prognathous form of the skull is most strongly 
developed in some of the tribes of Western Africa. It 
prevails in a less degree in many of the native African 
tribes who are commonly termed Negroes, but is by no 
means universal among the nations so named, if the desig- 
nation is used as comprehending all those people of the 
African Continent wlio combine frizzled and crisp hair with 
a sable skin. Prognathous skulls arc found also in the 
Eastern Ocean : the Pelagian Negroes of the great Austral 
islands, as well as the Alfurian* or Australian races, have 
the general form of their skulls of a similar description, 
thougli in other respects dilfercnt from the prognathous 
* See note in page 21. — En. 
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.heads of the African nations. I shall describe these varie- 
ties in the sequel ; I refer at present to Ne^oes of Guinea 
or Western Africa. The prognathous form is most strongly 
marked in the tribes inhabiting the country between the 
long chain of the Kong Mountains and the sea-coast 
stretching east and west from Cape Palmas to the bottom 
of the Bight of Benin. 

It has often been said that the form of the head in the 
Negro makes some approach to that of the chimpantsi and 
other simiae. This is true to a very slight degree ; but 
the resemblance consists in the greater extension of the 
jaws; it has no relation to tlxe cranium, properly so 
termed, or the bony apparatus which contains the brain. 

I shall take, liowcver, some account of the skulls of the 
higher simiae in comparison with the human skull, as 
illustrating tlic nature of this peculiarity, which the orang 
and chimpantsi have in a much gnjater degree. 

There are three ways of viewing the form of the skull, 
which, taken jointly, enable us to form a correct idea of 
the whole of its characters. These methods have been 
pointed out by three different authors, who have succes- 
sively directed their attention to the subjeet. The lateral 
view of the skull was first described by Professor Camper, 
who measured the profile by his celebrated facial lines : 
the vertical outline, or the configui'ation of the skull, and 
the measurement of its area, when we look down upon the 
vertex, was the aspect wliich seemed most important to 
Professor Blumenbach : lastly. Professor Owen first pointed 
out the importance of comparing the figures given by the 
basis of the skuU, or the under surface of the cranium, the 
lower jaw being removed. We must take all these different 
views into our account, in order to obtain a complete idea of 
the character of the head for the comparison of human races. 

1. Lateral View of the Skull or Profile : Facial Limes 

of Camper. 

Camper was the first anatomist who attempted to dis- 
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tinguish and describe in an accurate manner the differences 
of form wbicli have been discovered on comparing the 
skulls of different human races. This writer fnvented a 


Fio. 35. 



Chirnpuntsi. Oraiii-’,. 


technical method, by which he imagined that he could 
display, in a single measurement, the essential difference 
of skulls as to form and capacity, not only in reference to 
various nations of men, hut likewise as to the inferior species 
of animals. His o wn account of this method is as follows : — 
“ The basis on which the distinction of nations is founded 
may be displayed by two straight lines ; one of which 
is to be drawn through the meatus auditorius to the base 
of the nose, and the other touching the prominent centre 
of the forehead, and falling thence on the most advancing 
part of the upper jaw-bone, the head bein^ viewed in 
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profile. In the angle produced hy these two lines may be 
said to consist, not only tlie distinctions between the skulls 
of the sev8ral species of animals, but also those which are 
found to exist between different nations ; and it might bo 
concluded that Nature has availed herself, at the same 
time, of this angle to mark out the diversities of the 
animal kingdom, and to establish a sort of scfile from the 
inferior tribes up to the most beautiful forms which are 
found in the human species. Thus it will he found that 
the licads of birds display the smallest anglc,^ and that it 
always becomes of greater extent in proportion as the 
.animal .approaches more nearly to the human figunx 
Thus there is one species of th(i .ape tribe in which the 
head has a foci.al angle of forty-two degrees ; in anotlnu' 
.anim.al of the same; family, which is one of those simim 
most .approxim.ating in figure to nnankind, the facial .angle 
contains ex.actly fifty degrees. Next to this is the head of 
the African Negro, which, as Avell as that of the Kalmuk, 
forms an angle of seventy degrees ; while the angle ebs- 
eovered in the heads of Europeans contains eighty dejp'ees. 
On this difference} of ten degrees in th(} facial angle the 
superior bc.auty of the European depends ; while that high 
eharaeter of suhlime beauty which is so striking in some 
works of ancient statuary, as in the head of Apollo, and in 
the Medusa of Sisocles, is giv(}n by an angle which amounts 
to one hundred degrees.” 

The theory founded by Camper on this measurement, of 
a gradation in different orders of beings, in which the 
Negro forms an intermediate step between the EurojAcan 
and the orang, has been, as far as it regards the human 
skuU, entirely overthrown by the curious and interesting 
discoveries of Professor Owen. It must be observed that 
Tyson, Camper, and earlier anatomists who have written 
on the structure of the simiae, founded all their observa- 
tions on oi’angs of inimatm'c age ; hence their remarks on 
thf! facitil angle, teeth, and the r(}lativc proportions of the, 
ci'anium and tlu; face, are erroiu'ous when applied to th(} 
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adult animal, and have led, as Mv. Owen has elearly proved, 
to an opinion that the transition from mankind to. the 
simite is much more i^radual than it really is. It is Avell 
known that in the immature and undeveloped state ana- 
tomical relations arc, in many instances, nearer than they 
appear when the entire being is perfected, and prepared 
for all the functions for which Nature has destined it. 
Thus the human foetus is well known to have a separate 
intermaxillary hone, in common with the simim and other 
inferior animals, while the ahsenee of this separate struc- 
ture in man has ever heen regai'ded as one of his distinetivi* 
anatomical characters. It is no matt(;r of surprise, that 
when the skull of the young chimpantsi was (ixamined at the 
pei’iod when the small deciduous teeth only are developed, 
the resemlilance to th<' human cranium should have been 
found surprisingly close. Tlui brain in the ape attains its 
full size at a very early pei’iod : it is not destined for further 
development, lik(i the human brain ; consequently, at the 
age when the jaws become enlarged, and lengthened with 
the incr(;ase of the maxillary api)aratus, and the zygomatic 
arch is extemded without any corresponding downward 
growth and dcvelo])ment of'tlu; brain, or extension of its 
containing cavity, the proportions of the cranium to tins 
jaws undergo a material change. In the earlier period, 
when its cranial portion preponderates over the facial and 
maxillary part, the head of the orang approximates to the 
human form ; the facial angle is wide ; the occipital foramen 
is more central ; and the zygomatic arches, when the basis 
of the skull is examined, appear confined to the anterior 
haK of the cranium. All these characters of resemblance 
are surprisingly changed when adult skulls are compared ; 
it then appears, as Mr. Owen has shown, that strongly 
marked and most important characters distinguish the 
heads of quadrumanous animals from those of human 
beings. The cranium, properly so termed, is a small 
rounded case, and is altogether j)Osterior to, and not above, 
the face. 
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The importance of this difference of age with respect to 
the facial angle is in the simiae very great. In Camper’s 
measurement tliis angle extends, in the heads of Europeans, 
to eighty degrees. In some human skulls it has been con- 
siderably less, and has even measured only seventy degrees, 
according to the same writer, in the heads of Negroes. 
In the orang, it has been estimated at sixty-four degrees, 
sixty-three degrees, or sixty degrees ; but this has been in 
the measurement of the skulls of young apes. It is stated 
by Mr. Owen that the facial angle of the adult troglodyte 
is only thirty-five degrees, and that of the orang, or satyr, 
thirty degrees. 

Such being the extent of difference manifest between 
the skulls of those simia; which most approach the human 
form, — a difference so great that the utmost diversity 
between human races is quite inconsiderable when com- 
pared with it, — it becomes rather a matter of curiosity 
than of importance to tlie solution of any great question, to 
know whether the cranium of any human tribe actually 
makes a slight advance towards the type of the troglodyte 
or orang. StUl, the facts which Soemmering and other 
anatomists have pointed out are not to be overlooked. 

Of the Vertical Configuration of the Skull. 

The four figures placed on the opposite page wiU suffi- 
ciently display the vertical method — norma verticalis — 
adopted by Blumenbach as the principal measurement in 
the comparison of skuUs. The four figures are those of a 
European skull ; a Mongolian, or Tartar ; a Negi’o ; and 
fourthly, the artificially elongated skull of the ancient 
Peruvian, found in the burial-places at Titicaca by Mr. 
Pentland. 

Blumenbach gave the following account of this way of 
describing heads, which, he says, is the result of his own 
observations in a long and constant study of his collection 
of the skuUs of different nations. He remarks, that the 
comparison of the breadth of the head, particularly of the 
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vertex, points out tlie principal and most strongly marked 
differences in the general configuration of the cranium. 
Fm. 38. Fig. 39. 






Fig. 41. 



Negro. Titicacfin. 


lie adds, that the whole cranium is susceptible of so many 
varieties in its form, the parts which contribute more or 
less to determine the national character displaying such 
different proportions and directions, that it is impossible to 
subject all these diversities to the measurement .of any lines 
or angles. In comparing and arranging skulls according 
to the varieties in their shape, it is preferable to survey 
them in that method which presents at one view the 
greatest number of characteristic peculiarities. “ The best 
way of obtaining this end is to place a series of skulls 
with the cheek-bones on the same horizontal line resting 
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on the lower jaws ; and then, viewing them from beliind 
and fixing the eye on the vertex of each, to mark all the 
varieties in the shape of parts that contribute most to the 
national character, whether they consist in the direction of 
the maxillary and malar hones, in the breadtli or narrow- 
ness of the oval figure presented by the vertex, or in the 
flattened or vaulted form of the frontal bone.” 

When all the different forms of the human cranium are 
compared with each other in the way thus pointed out, 
there are, as Blumenhach observes, three varieties in .tlui 
vertical figure strongly distinguislied from (;ach other. Tlie 
skulls of a Georgian, a Tungusian, and a Negro of Guinea, 
are given by him as specimens of the three varieties of 
form which he terms Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopiau. 


Ileasuremonts of the Hems of the Skull. 

No single view of the skull determines so much in 
regard to its gcmeral configuration as that of the basis. 
42 . Fig. 43 . 



Ease of Human i^kull. 



Ease of Skull of Orang. 


The importance of this manner of examining the bony 
structure of the head has been demonstrated in the fullest 
manner by Mr. Owen, in his excellent memoir on the 
structure of the orang and chimpantsi. The relative pro- 
portions and extent, and the peculiarities of formation of 
the diflerent pai’ts of the cranium, arc more fully discovered 
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by this mode of comparison, which has hitherto been much 
neglected, than by any other method. 

It may be observed, in this view of the cranium, that 
the antero-postei’ior diameter of the basis of the skull is 
in the orang very much longer than in man. The most 
striking circumstance which displays this difference is the 
situation occupied by the zygomatic arcli in the plane of 
the basis of the skull. In all races of men, and even in 
human idiots, the entire zygoma is included in the anterior 
ha%of the basis cranii ; in the head of the adult troglodyte 
or chimpantsi, as well as in that of the satyr or orang, the 
zygoma is situated in the middle region of the skull, and 
in the basis occupies just one-third part of the entire 
length of its diameter. Posterior to the zygomata, the 
petrous portions liave, in the simiye, a large dcvcloj)mcnt 
in the antero-posterior direction. Another most remark- 
able character, in respect to which those anatomists have 
been greatly deceived who compaied only young troglodytes 
with man, is the position of the great occipital foramen — 
a feature most important as to the general character of 
structure, and to the habits of the whole being. This 
foramen in the human head is very near the middle of 
the basis of the skull, or rather it is situated immediately 
behind the middle transverse diameter, while, in the adult 
chimpantsi, it is placed in the middle of the posterior 
third j)art of the basis cranii. A third characteristic in 
the ape is the greater size and development of the bony 
])alatc, in consequence of which the teeth are much larger 
and more spread, and want that continuity which is, 
generally speaking, a characteristic of man ; and interv als 
between the laniary, cutting, and bicuspid teeth, admit, as 
in the lower tribes of animals, the apices of teeth belonging* 
to the opposite jaws. . Pourthly, the basis of the skull is 
flat, owing to the want of that downward development of 
the brain and of the bony case, connected with the greater 
dimension which the cerebral organ acquires in the human 
being compared with the lower tribes. 
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The outline of the basis displays the position of the 
great occipital foramen, to which much importance has 
been aflSxed by anatomists in the comparison of human 
races. Daubenton observed . that this foramen holds, in 
the heads of all the iuferior animals, a position somewhat 
farther backwards than in the human head. In the human 
head, this foramen is near the middle of the basis of the 
cranium, or, as Mr. Owen has more accurately defined its 
position, immediately behind a transverse line dividing the 
basis cranii into two equal parts, or bisecting the an^o- 
posterior diameter. In the head of the adult troglodyte 
the place of the foramen magnum is at the middle of the 
posterior third part of the basis ; or, if the antero-posterior 
diameter is divided into three equal portions, it will be 
found in the midst of the third division. In the heads of 
young apes, which heretofore have been the subjects of 
comparison, this foramen is situated much more forward, 
or near to the middle of*the basis of the skull; still its 
position is obidously posterior to the situation of the same 
foramen in the human head. Soemmering thought he 
perceived some difference in this respect between the skulls 
of Europeans and Negroes. He considered the difference 
to be very slight, and expressed himself with doubt upon 
the subject ; but by aU the late writers who have cited his 
observation, without taking much pains, as it would appear, 
to verify it, Soemmering’s statement has been repeated in 
much stronger terms. 

I have carefully examined the situation of the foramen 
magnum in many Negro skulls : in all of them its position 
may be accurately described as being exactly behind the 
transverse line bisecting the antero-posterior diameter of 
'the basis cranii. This is precisely the place which Mr, 
Owen has pointed out as the general position of the occi- 
pital hole in the human skull. In those Negro skulls 
which have the alveolar process very protuberant, the 
anterior half of the line above described is lengthened in 
a slight degree by this circumstance. If allowance is made 
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for it, no difference is perceptible! The difference is in 
all instances extremely slight ; and it is equally perceptible 
in heads belongitig to other races of men, ff we examine 
crania which have prominent upper jaws. If a line is let 
fall from the summit of the head at right angles with the 
plane of the basis, the occipital foramen will be found to 
be situated immediately behind it ; and this is precisely 
the case in Negro and in European heads. 

2. Pyramidal Skulls. 

Neither the facial angle of Camper, nor the method of view- 
ing the skuU proposed by Blumenbach, affords a satisfactory 
display of the characteristics of the pyramidal or lozenge- 
faced skull. They are best exhibited by the front view of 
the face, as in Plate II. figs. 1 and 2, which represent 
strongly marked specimens of tliis form, and in Plate III. 
figs. 1, 2, and 3, in which it is less fully characterised. 
In^^. 1 of Plate II., wliich is the drawing of the skull 
of an Esquimaux, the lines drawn from the zygomatic arch 
touching the temples, meeting over the forehead, form with 
the basis a triangular figure. These two lines in well- 
formed European heads are parallel, the forehead being 
very much broader than in the heads of Esquimaux and 
other races whose skulls belong to the same great division 
of human crania, among whom are the Mongolians and 
other nomadic nations of Northern Asia. The most 
striking characteristic of these skulls is the great lateral or 
outward projection of the zygomatic arch. The cheek-bones 
rising from imder the middle of the orbit do not project 
forwards and downwards under the eyes, as in the progna- 
thous skull of the Negro, but take a direction laterally, or 
outwards, and turn backwards to meet a corresponding 
projection of the process of the temporal bone, and form 
with it a large rounded sweep, or segment of a circle. The 
orbits are large and deep. The upper part of the face being 
remarkably plane or flat, the n8se flat, and the nasal bones. 
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as well as the space between the eyebrows, nearly on the 
same plane with the cheek-bones, the triangular space de- 
scribed by the lines draAvn on the plate may be compared to 
one of the faces of a pyramid. The whole face, instead of 
an oval form, as in most Europeans and many Africans, is 
of a lozcngo-shape. 

Another characteristic in most of the pyramidal skulls, 
or rather in the form of the face to which this configura- 
tion of the skull gives rise, is the apparently angular posi- 
tion of the aperture of the eyelids. There is no want of 
parallelism in the orbits, or rather of coincidence in the 
transverse sections of the orbital cavities. The obliquity 
consists in tlxe structure of the lids themselves : the skin 
being tightly drawn over the large protuberance of the 
malar bone, under the outer angle of the eye, and at the 
inner extremity smoothly extended over the low nasal 
bones, while the bridge of the nose is scarcely elevated 
above the plane of the suborbital spaces, gives to the eye 
the appearance of being placed with the inner angle 
directed downwards. 

The oval or elliptical form is that of Europeans, and of 
the Southern Asiatics who resemble them ; the zygomatic 
bones and the jaws being in this less protuberant, the 
entire outline of the head, viewed from above, has no pro- 
jecting angular parts, and is defined by an oval circumfer- 
ence. But in that oval figure, or rather ellipse, the tw’o 
diameters vary eonsiderably in proportion ; in other words, 
some nations have rounder, others more elongated heads. 
The shape of the brain and of the skull at its basis is, in 
the rounder heads, more like that of the pyramidal skull, 
or the cranium of the Northern Asiatics; in the narrower 

heads it approaches to the figure of the elongated, or 
Negro head.* 

# « Profeggor Andreas Iktzius, of Stockholm, Las classified the crania 
0 he human species— firstly, according to their relative length and breadth, 
and secondly, according to the ex^nt to which the parts above the jaw 
approach the perpendicular. By breadth, he means the diameter from 
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The greater relative development of the jaws and zygo- 
matic bones, and of the bones of the face altogether, in 
comparison with the size of the brain, indicates, in the 
pyramidal and prognathous skulls, a more ample extension 
of the organs subservient to sensation and the animal facul- 
ties. Such a configuration is adapted, by its results, to the 
condition of human tribes in the nomadic state, and in that 
of savage hunters. Were either of these the original con- 
dition of mankind, then were the first men proliably in 
form like the Esquimaux or the Negro. But this is an his- 
torical question with which wc are not at pr(;sent concerned. 
The physical characteristics of these last-mentioned races 
bear some analogy to those of the wild and uncultivated 
breeds of animals. But we have seen that the peetdiarities 
of wild tribes are reproduced by a return to the wild and 
savage condition ; and it matters not, so far as the physical 
process is concerned, whether the characters above aUuded 
to in the ruder human races belonged to the primitive 
form, or were a subsequent result, and su 2 )erinduced in 
nations who became barbarised, on the supposition, which 
is contrary to that generally entertained by naturalists, 
that mankind were in the beginning in a state of intellec- 
tual and moral elevation, from which they became subse- 
quently dd^raded. That tliis last supposition is more pi’o- 
bable than the converse one it has often been argued, 
without adverting to the evidence of history sacred or 
profane, from the consideration that rude nations, such as 
the Esquimaux, or the hunting tribes of Africa or America, 
show no tendency to civilise themselves, and that aU man- 

side to side, or parietal ; by length, the diameter from the frontal to the 
occipital bone. The broader crania he calls brachy-cephalic ; those 
in which the relative length predominates, dolicho-cephalic. When the 
parts above the jaw retire, the skull is prognathic ; when they stand upright- 
orthognathic. The African populations are the most dolicho-cephalic, and 
after them, the Swedes, Germans, &c. The most brachy-cephalic are the 
Mongolians. Laying Africa out of the calculation, as being exclusively 
dolicho-cephalic, the brachy-cephalic form predominates.” {Note communi- 
cated by Br, R, G. Latham.) — En. 


I 
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kind, if they had been originally savage, would ever have 
remained without the blessings of moral and intellectual 
cultivation. On the other hand, there are many instances 
well knowTi, and the causes are easily imagined which 
would lead to such a result, in which nations, after being 
civilised and improved, have sunk into barbarism. What- 
ever force there may he in this argument, there is no phy- 
sical consideration opposed to it ; and in comparing the 
different forms of the human skull, we may just as well set 
out from the type of the most improved races, and refer to 
it all the varieties which have been developed in the 
nomadic and savage tribes, as proceed in a contrary 
direction. In fact, the former method has its advantages, 
as it offers us at once a certain and definite model for 
reference and comparison. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE VARIETY IN STRUCTURE AND THE PROPORTIONS OF 
THE BONES DISCOVERED IN DIFFERENT RACES. 

Some varieties are well known to exist between different 
races of men in regard to the average stature of the body, 
the size and the proportions of the limbs and trunk, and 
the relations of different parts. These varieties have been 
differently estimated by anatomists ; by some they have 
been regarded as amounting, especially when taken together 
with other instances of deviation, to characters truly spe- 
cific, and sufficient to separate mankind into several dis- 
tinct species. 

Of late years, and since the attention of voyagers has 
been directed to the collection of facts relating to the 
.physical history of mankind, measurements have been 
taken of the length of the limbs and of their proportions ; 
and experiments have been made by means of an instru- 
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ment termed a dynamometer, with the view of forming 
some estimate of the muscular strength in newly discovered 
races. The facts as yet collected are far from being so 
complete as to admit of a comprehensive statement ; and 
the only general result that can be deduced is, that every 
tribe of people has in some of the particulars above pointed 
out a peculiar character. In the proportional length of 
limbs, in the size and relations of parts, the people of 
almost every island and continent have some peculiarity 
which might serve to distinguish them; and it would 
appear that in some particulars the ruder, or less civilised 
races bear some remote resemblance to the lower animals 
in several particulars of their bodily conformation. These 
differences are discovered when we compare large numbers 
of one race with corresponding numbers of another. Indi- 
viduals are found in every tribe who in all the particulars 
in question pass the intermediate line, and would be classed 
with the tribe which is distinguished from the majority of 
their own kindred. Diversities of structure, to which this 
observation applies, obviously cannot be regarded as spe- 
cific ; they are evidently but variations, since the causes 
which give rise to a peculiar conformation in one individual 
might influence a whole tribe. Haces of men less im- 
proved by civilisation, like the uncultivated breeds of 
animals, have slender, lean, and elongated limbs. Nations 
who live on scanty provision of vegetable aliment are less 
vigorous than those who are better fed, and it would seem 
that the proportions of their limbs are different. The 
Hindus are well known to have their arms and legs longer 
in proportion than Europeans, and less muscular ; it has* 
been observed that when the sabres of Indian soldiers 
have been brought to England, the gripe has been too 
small for English hands. It is well known that all savage 
races have less muscular power than civilised men ; this 
was first proved by the experiments of M. P^ron, who 
found that the natives of Australia, of Timor, and of Tas- 
mania, are feeble in comparison with Europeans ; and 
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similar trials have been made from time to time on the 
strength of other savage nations with like results. 
Mackenzie, and Lewis and Clark, assure us that the 
American aborigines betray the same inferiority in phy- 
sical strength. In engagements between troop and troop, 
or man and man, the Virginians and Kentuckians, ac- 
cording to Volney, have always the advantage over the 
American savages. 

In all other races compared with Europeans, the limbs 
are more crooked and badly formed. In the Negro, the 
bones of the leg are bent outwards. Soemmering and 
Lawrence have observed that the tibia and fibula in the 
Negro are more convex in front than in Europearft; the 
calves of the legs are very high, so as to encroach upon 
the hams ; the feet and hands, but particularly the former, 
are flat, and the os calcis, instead of being arched, is con- 
tinued nearly in a straight line with the other bones of the 
foot, which is remarkably broad. 

It was observed by Wliite, and has been generally 
believed, that the length of the fore-arm is so much greater 
in the Negro than in the European as to constitute a real 
approximation to the character of the ape. Eacts, how- 
ever, prove but a very slight difference, — one by no means 
greater than the varieties which are every day to be ob- 
served on comparing many individuals of any race or 
nation. On the other hand, the difference between adult 
apes and men in the length of the extremities is so great 
as to render all such comparisons very remote, and of very 
doubtful importance with respect to any ulterior con- 
* elusion. According to Mr. Owen, the arms of the orang 
reach to the heel, or at least to the ankle-joint ; while in 
the chimpantsi or troglodyte they extend below the knee- 
joint. This is a most decided and widely marked dif- 
ference between the most anthropoid apes and the uncul- 
tivated races of men. Yet even the slightest approach to 
the former shape would be a curious circumstance, if it 
could be fully established ; it would tend, with other facts, 
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to imply that the savage races of mankind have somewhat 
more of the animal, even in their physical conformation, 
than the more cultivated races, or those whoso improve- 
ment by civilisation may be dated from a very remote era 
in the history of the world. 

It has been a general opinion since the time of Soem- 
mering that the head of the Negro is placed so much 
farther backward on the vertebral column as to occasion a 
material dilference in the figure of the whole body. It 
was observed by Daubenton that the foramen magnum is 
placed, in quadrupeds, behind the centre of gravity, whence 
an important difference arises in the relative position of 
the head and trunk in man and the inferior anunals. The 
extent of this difference, when the human skeleton is com- 
pared with that of the simiac, has been most fully made 
known by Mr. Owen, who has shown that it is much 
greater in respect to the adult ape than it has been hitherto 
supposed. But there is in reality no material difterence 
in human races ; the foramen magnum is only posterior 
in the Negro skull to its place in the European, in conse- 
quence of the projection of the upper jaw, particularly of 
the ah^eolar process. 

On surveying the facts which relate to difference in the 
shape of the body, and the proportions of parts in human 
races, we may conclude that none of these deviations amount 
to specific distinctions. We may rest this conclusion on 
two arguments : first, that none of the differences in ques- 
tion exceed the limits of individual variety, or are greater 
than the diversities found within the circle of one nation 
or family ; secondly, the varieties of form in human races 
are by no means so considerable, in many points of view, 
as the instances of variation which are known to occur in 
different tribes of animals belonging to the same stock, 
there being scarcely one domesticated species which does 
not display much more considerable deviations from the 
typical character of the tribe. On this head enough has 
been said already to ensure admission of the general con- 
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elusion. More exact notice will be taken of the pecu- 
liarities of particular races when we come to describe the 
several tribes of people among whom they have been 
observed to occur as national characteristics. 


BOOK II. 

Division into Groups. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN RACES INTO GROUPS 

AND OF THE ARRANGEMENT ADOPTED IN TUB FOLLOWING 
SECTIONS. 

We have now surveyed the extreme instances of diversity 
in the figure and complexion of the human races, in the 
view of determining whether any of them amoimt to spe- 
cific differences; and we have shown that, separately 
considered, none of the physical peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the several families of men from each other 
exceed the limit of natural variety, or go beyond the sphere 
of that kind of vari^ion which is in almost every living 
tribe ready to display itseK under the influence of causes 
favourable to its development. It now remains for us to 
contemplate the manner in which the phenomena are by 
nature grouped together or distributed, and to discover 
the circumstances under which they display themselves. 

Numerous are the divisions which different writers have 
adopted in distributing and classifying the varieties of the 
human family. Among those who consider mankind as 
made up of different races, no two writers are agreed as to 
the number of separate tribes. As there is no fixed prin- 
ciple of division, it seems to be in great measure arbitrary, 
and left to the choice of individual writers whether they 
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shall enumerate more or fewer of such groups ; and it 
happens that every new ethnologist subdivides the nations 
wliich liis predecessor had connected, and brings together 
some which he had separated. As I do not follow those 
who have taken it for granted that mankind originally 
sprang from different stems, it will be superfluous for me 
to enter into any discussion on this head. 1 shall endea- 
vour briefly to describe the principal tribes of men as I 
find them distinguished by liistorical evidence, and by that 
of the most authentic records, namely, by their languages, 
which, of all peculiar endowments, seem to be the most 
j)ermanent]y retained, and can be shown in many cases to 
have survived even very considerable ebanges in physical 
and moral characters, (llottology, or the history of lan- 
guages, founded on an accurate analysis of their relations, 
is almost a new field of incpiiry. It has been explored 
with great success of late, and new discoveries are every 
day made in it. Our contemporaries arc becoming more 
and more convinced that the history of nations, termed 
ethnology, must be mainly founded on the relations of 
their languages. The ultimate object of this investigation 
is not to trace the history of languages, but of the tribes 
of men M'liose affinity they tend to illustrate. We must at 
the same time keep in view the great physical distinctions 
pointed out in the preceding chapters, and particularly the 
three-fold divisions of the forms of the human skuU. This 
is probably the most permanent of all physical varieties, 
and it must at least be taken into the account in the dis- 
tribution of nations into particular departments. I shall 
endeavour to arrange into groups those races which appear 
from proofs of various kinds to have been in ancient times 
connected. 

The most popular or generally received distribution of 
human races in the present day is that which was recom- 
mended by the adoption of Baron Cuvier. It did not 
entirely originate with that great writer, but was set forth 
by him in a more decided and complete manner than it 
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had been before his time. This system refers different 
races of men to certain lofty mountain-chains as the local 
seats of their original existence. The birth-place, or the 
primitive station of the race of men who peopled Europe 
and Western Asia, is supposed to have been Mount Cau- 
casus ; from this conjecture, Europeans, and many Asiatic 
nations, and even some Africans, have received the new 
designation of Caucasians. The nations of Eastern Asia 
are imagined, in like manner, to originate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Altai, and they are named after the 
Mongolians, who inhabit the highest region in that vast 
chain of hills. The African Negroes are derived from the 
southern face of the chain of Mount Atlas ; they are, 
however, named simply the Ethiojuan race, from the 
Ethiopians, who were the only black j)eople known to the 
ancients in very remote times. A mixture of somewhat 
vague notions, partly connected with physical theories, and 
in part derived from history, or rather from mythology, 
has formed the groundwork of this scheme, which refers 
the origin of human races to high mountainous tracts. 
The tops of mountains first emerged above the surface of 
the primeval ocean, and, in the language of some philo- 
sophical theorists, first became the scene of the organising 
life of nature. Erom different mountain-tops, Wildenow, 
and other writers on the history of plants, derive the 
vegetable tribes, which they suppose to have descended 
from high places into the plains, and to have spread their 
colonies alofig the margins of mountain streams. High 
mountains thus came to be regarded as the birth-places of 
living races. Geological theories give their part to render 
these notions popular : not only the late speculations of the 
Count de Buffon and the learned Bailly, but the opinions 
of ancient philosophers, who maintained, before the time of 
Justin and of Pliny, that the mountains of high Asia must 
have been the part of the world first inhabited by men, 
inasmuch as that region must have been first refrigerated 
in the gradual cooling of the surface of our planet, and 
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first raised sufficiently above the level of the ocean. More- 
over, the poetical traditions of the ancient M orld describe 
high mountains as the scenes of the first mythical adven- 
tures of gods and men — as the resting-places on which 
celestial or aerial beings alighted from their cloudy habita- 
tions to take up their abode with men, and to become the 
patriarchs of the human race. Lofty mountains are the 
points in the geography of our globe on which the first 
davm of historic light casts its early beams : hence the 
legends of the first ages begin their thread. In the eos- 
mogony of the Ilindus, it was on the sum^jiit of the sacred 
mountain Maha-meru, which rises in the midst of the 
seven dwipas, or great peninsulas, like the stalk between 
the expanded petals of a lotus, that Brahma, the creator, 
sits enthroned on a pillar of gold and gems, adored by 
Ilishis and Gandharbhas ; while the regents of the four 
quarters of the universe hold their stations on the four 
faces of the mountfiin. Equally famed in the ancient 
mythology of Iran and Zoroaster is the sacred mountain 
Albordj, based upon the earth, but raising through all the 
spheres of heaven to the region of supernal light its lofty 
top, the seat of Orniuzd, whence the bridge Tshinevad 
conducts blessed spirits of pious men to Gorodman, the 
solid vault of heaven, the abode of Eerours and Amshas- 
pands. Even the prosing disciples of Confucius had their 
sacred mountain of Kuen-lun, where, according to the 
legends of their forefathers, was the abode of the early 
patriarchs of their race. The Arabs and •the Persian 
Moslemin had their poetical Khf. The lofty hills of 
Phrygia and of Hellas, Ida, Olympus, Pindus, were, as 
every one knows, famous in Grecian story. Caucasus came 
in for a share of the reverence paid to the high places of 
the earth. Caucasus, however, was not the cradle of the 
human race, but the dwelling-place of Prometheus, the 
maker of men, and the teacher of astronomy. 

But all these notions are the poetical but wijd dreams 
of men whose imaginations were excited by the splendid 
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and unexplained meteoric phenomena of mountainous 
regions. It cannot be proved, nor is the supposition at 
all probable, that maniand began to exist t ill long after 
those physical changes had been completed which prepared 
oitf planet for the present order of the creation, and which 
raised a great part of the earth’s surface above the level of 
the ocean. K we were at Uberty to form a conjecture on 
the subject, it would be that the human race had its begin- 
ning in a comparatively late period, in a region abounding 
nith vegetable and animal productions. There is one 
ancient tradition which fixes the birth-place of mankind, 
not on the sides or tops of snow-clad mountains, but on 
the hanks of great rivers, wliich fertilise one of the most 
luxuriant regions of the earth. This is the tradition 
delivered in tlu‘ Sacred Hebrew Scri])tures. Hiddekel and 
Peratli, two out of the four rivers of tlie Mosaic paradise, 
are well knorni and identified, — they are the Tigris and 
Euphrates ; and at the time when the Book of Genesis was 
compiled, it is not to be doubted that the names of tlie two 
remaining rivers wore equally well known. 

I shall not attempt to trace the history of nations from 
the early period to which the documents of patriarchal 
archaiology contained in the earliest portion of the Penta- 
teuch refer. So many unfathomable chasms lie in the path, 
that every one pf the many writers Avho has sought his way 
through the intervening wildemess has lost himself in the 
obscurities of doubtful speculation. Those who wish to 
tread on saff ground in approaching ancient times must, 
like the inductive philosophers, take the way a posteriori, 
and trace backAvards the ever more and more evanescent 
vestiges of events. If in this method we endeavour to 
gain a distinct glimpse of the state and even of the local 
position of human races in the earliest periods of society, 
we find men collected in great numbers, not on the high 
and barren tracts of the earth, but on the banks and 
estuaries.of rivers affording secure havens on the sea, and 
the means of cormnunication with inland countries. The 
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cradles or mirseries of the first nations, of those at least 
who became populous and have left a name celebrated in 
later times, appear to have been extensive plains or valleys 
traversed by navigable channels, and irrigated by perennial 
and fertilising streams. Tliree such regions were the 
scenes of the earliest civilisation of the human race, of the 
first foundation of cities, of the earliest political institu- 
tions, and of the invention of the arts which embellish 
human hfe. In one of these, the Semitic or Syro- Arabian 
nations exchanged the simple habits of wandering shep- 
herds for the splendour and luxury of Nineveh and Babylon. 
In a second, the Indo-European or Japetic people brought 
to perfection the most elabo»'ate of human dialects, destined 
to become, in after times and under ditferent modifica- 
tions, the mother tongue of the nations of Eiirope. In a 
third, the land of Ilam, watered by the Nile, Avere invented 
hieroglyphical literature, and the arts in which Egypt far 
surpassed all the rest of the world in the earlier ages of 
history. 

It will be found that in these three great nations, and 
among those who are allied to them in origin and language, 
are comprised nearly all the civilised communities, and, 
indeed, most of the tribes of people known to antiquity. 
When we view them as branches of the human family, it 
is interesting to inquire what physical difterenees existed 
among them. On this subject the anient writers give us 
in general very defective information ; yet they have left 
various notices from which we are enabled to Collect proofs 
that the three races under consideration differed from each 
other in certain physical peculiarities. W^ find that 
swarthy, or brown or black people, and crisp or curly- 
haired tribes, with flat noses and thick lips, who had some- 
thing of the African, though probably not the true Negro 
physiognomy, which was scarcely known to the Greeks, 
were, on account of their physical character alone, sup- 
posed, in the time of Herodotus, to be allied to the Egyp- 
tians. The people of Upper Asia, that is, of the Assyrian 
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countries, are noted by Hippocrates for tl»eiv great stat ure 
and the beauty of their persons, and for a certai n caste of 
countenance in wliicb they resembled each other more than 
did the people of Europe. We may consider this descrip- 
tion as referable to the Syro- Arabian race. Erom various 
incidental descriptions of Greeks, Thracians, Italians, 
Celts, and Germans, we are tolerably weU informed what 
were the physical characters of the nations of Europe.. 
With these our third human family would coincide, were 
it not necessary to include among the latter some races of 
Southern Asia. The compound epithet of Indo-European 
is the best designation for this class of mankind, whom 
Schloezer and other German Avriters term Japetic, as they 
include the S,ATo-Arabian nation under the name of 
Semitic, or Shemites. 

We cannot regard these three divisions of the ancient 
civilised world as representing the three great departments 
of mankind, as the.se departments are discriminated by 
the forms of the .skull. Thev Avere neither nomades nor 
saAmgtrs, nor do they disjilay in their crania either of the 
forms principally belonging to races in those different 
states of existenaj. They had all heads of an oval or 
elliptico-spherical fonn, which we ha\ e observed to prevail 
chiefly among nations who haA'e their faculties developed 
by civilisation. But although it cannot be said that the 
Egyptians had the^ narrow jirognathous skull of the true 
Eegro, nor the Indo-European nations the pyramidal 
heads of the nomadic peojilc of High Asia, or of the 
Ichthyophagi of the Korth, yet there are not wanting 
marks of some relationship between the Egyptians and the 
nations of Central Africa, and between the Indo-Europeans 
and the Northern Asiatics. In their complexion, and in 
many of their physical peculiarities, the Egyptians were an 
African race. In the eastern, and even in the eentral 
parts of Africa, we shall trace the existence of various 
tribes in physical characters nearly resembling the 
Egyptians; and it would not be diflicult to observe a 
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gradual deviation among many nations of that continent 
from the physical type of the Egyptian to the strongly 
marhed character of the Negro, and that without any very 
decided break or interruption. The Egyptian language, 
also, in the great leading principles of its grammatical 
construction, hears much greater analogy to the idioms of 
Africa than to those prevalent among the people of other 
regions. On the other hand, the languages of some of the 
Northern Asiatics bear tokens of relationship, though they 
may be admitted to be remote ones, to the idioms of the 
Indo-European race. The oval type of the skuU prevalent 
among these last-mentioned nations distinguishes them, 
indeed, from the broad-faced Asiatics ; but we can show, 
by many examples, that these characters are not constant, 
and that when nomadic nations have become settled and 
civilised, they have acquired a form of head similar to tliat* 
of Europeans. It must he admitted that these approxi- 
mations reqijire further inquiry and more precise proofs 
before they can be admitted as furnishing the groundwork 
of an ethnological system. I shall take them as suggesting 
a certain arrangement or classification in the following out- 
line, and shall thus bring together departments of mankind 
which it is most interesting to compare, and the comparison 
of which is likely to elucidate some questions in the physical 
history of our race. The first nation in the following series 
win be the Syro- Arabian, which a celebrated French ana- 
tomist, Baron Larrey, regards as the model of perfection, 
and at the same time the prototype of the human family. 
These nations hold a central place, and are cut off from 
contact with barbarians on cither side by the nations who 
follow them in the series. The second group are the 
Egyptians, and the third the Indo-Europeans. The phy- 
sical differences between all these nations, though consider- 
able, are not greater than most persons will think suffi- 
ciently explained by reference to climate, and to diversity 
■of food and of manners. After the Egyptians, we proceed 
to describe the great body of the nations of Africa, and 
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after the Indo-Europeans, the people of High Asia. 
Among the former are many tribes in the lowest stages of 
savage life, supporting their existence on the natural fruits 
of the earth, or on the casual produce of the chase, and 
dwelling almost without houses and clothing amid the 
forests. The latter were chiefly noraades : the nature of 
the climate, and the countries which they inhabit, cold and 
bleak, and consisting of vast steppes, and affording no 
spontaneous contribution to the support of human life, 
piwludes tlic existence in those regions of people reduced 
below the condition of wandering shepherds, possessed of 
some wealth, and «‘xercising some of the simplest arts, — 
acquainted vrith the use of clothing, tents, and waggons. 
Men deprived by indolenet; or misfortune of such possessions 
would jieri.sh in the wilds of 'J artary : on the banks of the 
’Senegal or of the Quorra they would degenerate into the 
state of savages. These classes of nations have, as we have 
seen, different physical characters; amongiithe African 
savages, we find the prognathous form of the head and all 
its accompaniments ; and these traits display themselves 
in proportion to the moral and physical degradation of the 
race. In Northern Asia, most of the inhabitants have 
the pyramidal and broad-faced skulls. 

After describing the nations of Africa and Northern 
Asia, we shall proceed to the native tribes of America, and 
to those of the Austral seas and the great Southern Ocean. 

Having thus pointed out the order in which the re- 
maining subjects of tliis work are to be arranged, I shall 
not advert again to this topic, but proceed successively to 
describe the most remarkable races of men. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE STRO-ARABIAN OR SEMITIC RACE. 

The Syro- Arabian nations, termed by Eichhom and other 
German writers Semitic, occupied a region of Asia inter- 
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mediate between the countries of the Egyptian and the 
Indo-European races. They differed, as we have remarked, 
from both these races in their physical and moral cha- 
racters. According to ancient authorities cited by Strabo, 
which to Bochart and Heeren appeared entirely worthy of 
credit, the dominion of these nations reached northwards 
to the Euxine, including the country of the Cappadocians, 
who were called by the Greeks, in the time of Herodotus, 
Leuco-Syri, or White Syrians. To the eastward, it bor- 
dered on Armenia and Persia, and extended southward to 
the Indian Ocean, comprehending the region watered by 
the great rivers of Mesopotamia; Syria, Palestine, and 
Arabia, were its western and southern parts, unless we 
ought to include in it some portions of Africa, which 
appear to have been colonised in early times by people 
who spoke dialects of the Syro- Arabian language. 

The bond of union between all these nations, who 
differed widely in manners, — some being nomadic, otliers 
agricultural, and a third, class devoted to foreign commerce 
and domestic manufactures, — ^is their remarkable language, 
so different from aU other human idioms. Their language 
also affords the best and most applicable method of sub- 
dividing them into groups. The idioms spoken by the 
ancient* and modem nations of this family may be classed 
under the four following departments : — 

1. The northern and eastern branch, termed Aramaean, 
or Syrian. The Syriac of the versions, and the Chaldee of 
the late Scriptures of the Old Testament and of the 
Targums, are specimens of this language from early times. 
If the Cappadocians were really Syrians, this was doubtless 
their idiom. It appears to have been the original idiom of 
the Hebrews, until the Abramidae occupied the Promised 
Land in Canaan, and adopted, as it would appear, from 
its previous inliabitants, the Canaanitish, or proper 
Hebrew. 

♦ The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia are written in a 
cognate idiom, allied to, though different from, the Hebrew. — En. 
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It has been supposed by several German writers, par- 
ticularly by MichaeUs and Schloezer, that the Chaldees, or 
Cbasdim, were a distinct people from the Assyrians and 
Syrians, and that the primitive Chaldoea was a region to 
the northward of Syria and Mesopotamia. The Chaldees, 
or rather the Chasdim, are frequently mentioned by the 
sacred writers towards the later periods of the royal dynas- 
ties of Judah and Samaria as a warlike people from the 
north. By Greek writers, the Chaldmi are connected with 
the Carduchi and the Chalyhes, nations of barbarous 
mountaineers, who occupied some parts of the high region 
of Kurdistan, and the former of whom first became known 
to Europeans by opposing the retreat of Xenophon. It -is 
supposed by Michaelis that these Chasdim of the mountains, 
who are conjectured by that celebrated Oriental scholar to 
have been, not a Semitic but a Scythian, or perhaps a 
Slavonian tribe, made an inroad on the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia about the time of Isaiah, and there established a 
new empire, which was that of the later Chaldajan or 
Babylonian sovereigns. History affords very slender sup- 
port of any such hypothesis, which seems to have no other 
groundwork than a few fanciful derivations of the names 
of some Babylonian sovereigns.* 

2. The Hebrew, or Canaanitish, or Phoenician, — for they 
were the same, or very nearly the same, as Gesenius 
has proved, — was spoken by the Hebrews from the time 
when they adopted it on their arrival in Palestine to the 
Babylonish captivity, when they are supposed to have 
exchanged it for Chaldee, or to have returned to the use of 
a dialect more akin to their primitive ante-Abramic speech. 
This language, with perhaps some very slight variations, 
was the idiom of the Sidonian and Tyrian states, and of 

• Michaelis, “ Specim. Geograph. Hebra)or. Ext.” Part II. p. 80. — 
Also Schloezer, “ von den Chaldaem,” in Eichhom’s “ Eepertor. fur hihl. 
und morgenlandl. Lit.” Th. 8.— Also Dr. J. li. Forster’s “Epistola de 
Chaldseis,” in Michael. “ Spec. Geog. Hebr. Ext.” — See, also, Adelung’s 
remarks on this subject, in the first part of the Mitliridates. 
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Carthage and the Carthaginian settlements. Even the 
language of Numidia is supposed by Gesenius to have 
been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew. On the other hand, 
no traces of Phcenician inscriptions have been discovered 
beyond or to the northward of the Straits of Hercules ;* 
and Gesenius denies that any proofs exist of the colonisa- 
tions thought by various modern writers on history and 
antiquities to have been formed by Phoenicians on different 
points of the coast of Europe. 

3. The third division of Syro- Arabian dialects are those 
of the Arabic properly so called, including the Moggrebyn, 
or Western Arabian language. 

4. It is supposed that a fourth language, lielonging to 
the Syro- Arabian stem, has been discovered lately in tlie 
southern parts of Arabia. It has been maintained by M. 
P'resnel that the barbarous inliabitants of Mahrah still 
speak the idiom that prevailed at the court of the Q,uecn 
of Saba, namely, the dialect of the Hhirnyarite Arabs, the 
Iloinerites of the Greeks. This idiom is termed by M. 
Fresnel, who has investigated its forms, Ekhkili ; which 
is, as he says, the proper national designation of the noble 
race who inhabit the mountains of Hhacik, Mirbilt, and 
Zhafar, on the southern coast of the Arabian peninsula. t 

PliOBniciau inscriptions have been found in Spain, and even in the south 
of France, at Marscdles, though it may be alleged that they were not in 
their original localities. — ^En. 

t Papers by M. Fresnel in several numbers of the “ Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique.” Paris. [A short vocabulary and some remarks on the language 
of the Mahrah tribes, together with some brief notices of their habits and 
physical features, will be found in the Journal of the Bombay Brandi of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 389 (1847). Assistant-Surgeon Carter, 
the writer of the paper alluded to, gave in the January number for 1844, 
p. 195, some account of the Garah tribe, who live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Mahrahs, and speak a dialect of the same variety of Arabic. 
Both these tribes consider themselves descendants of the llimyarites, and 
Edrisi says that the people of Mahrah speak the ancient language of 
Himyar. (“ EecueU de Voyages,” vol. v. p. 150.) There is, however, a very 
great difference in the form and stature of the tribes, the Garahs being tall, 
handsome, and comparatively fair, with a tinge of red ; while the Mahrahs 
are small and ugly, with sunken eyes, and a sinister ca«t of countenance. 
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It approximates more in its forms to the Hebrew and the 
Syriac than to the modem or ancient Arabic, — a fact 
which illustrates the assertion of ancient writers, who 
declare that the Phcenicians came originally into Palestine 
from the borders of the Erythraean Sea, or the Indian 
Ocean. The Ilomerites are said to have been the Shemite 
people who passed the Hed Sea, and founded the Abys- 
sinian kingdom of Axoume, or Axum, where the Gheez 
language, or Ethiopic of the version of the Bible, and of 
other of the sacred books of the Abyssinian cluu’ch, was the 
prevailing language as early as tlie age of Frumentius, 
and probably many eenturies before his time. The dis- 
coveries reported by Lieutenant Wellsted and others, of 
inscriptions in different parts of Oman, or Southern Arabia, 
in characters altogether unlike the Cufie, or the oldest 
forms of letters known among the Northern Arabs, and 
bearing a striking conformity with the letters of the Gheez, 
give additional support to the opinions of M. i’resnel, and 
render it probable that an aneient language cognate with 
the Syriac, and the Hebrew, and Arabic, but distinct from 
all, and having a character of its own, once prevailed over 
an extensive region to the southward of that occupied by 
the proper Arabic.* Perhaps this was the idiom of the 
Cushite Arabs, who are reckoned a more ancient race than 
the Joktanidae, or the ti’ibes descended from Joktan, the 

The extreme poverty of these people, who live on the coast, and get nothing 
to eat but fish, may account for their inferiority to the better-fed, flesh- 
eating Garahs who dwell further inland. The women do not veil their 
faces in either tribe, and both are said to be wholly without religion. It is 
a curious circumstance that in saluting each other the Mahrahs bring their 
noses in contact, inhaling the air audibly, precisely like the New 
Zealanders. — Ed. 

* These inscriptions have been published by the Geographical and Asiatic 
Societies, and learned investigations have been made by Gesenius, Eodiger, 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Bird, and others. The general result of all that has been 
published is a conviction that the language is Semitic, and the alphabet the 
original of the Abyssinian, notwithstanding the opposite direction of the 
writing; but the most learned and persuasive of the investigators are the most 
convinced how uncertain are the interpretations they have suggested.— En 
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traditional ancestor of the Arabian tribes, and more nearly 
allied to the Phoenicians or Canaanites, both being Chamite, 
and not Shemite, nations, as we learn from the Biblical 
genealogies.* 

Of the several nations who are connected by this com- 
munity of language, some who were formerly celebrated 
have become nearly extinct ; while others have spread 
themselves, either as the exiled followers of a persecuted 
faith, or as the conquering apostles of a victorious one, over 
the world, and seem destined, through the energy of their 
invincible mind, to survive to the end of time. The Syrian 
race scarcely exists : their language only survives in some 
districts on the borders of Kiirdistan ;t everywhere else 
they have been lost under the predominant Arabs. The 
Homerites in Arabia, if there they exist, are Httle known : 
the Abyssinian Homerites are the only inhabitants of the 
province of Tigre, to the eastward of the Tacazze, whose 
idiom still resembles the ancient Gheez. The Arabs, who 
spread Islam by their victories from the Atlantic to the 
Ganges, and the Jews, who are wanderers over the whole 
world, are perhaps now more numerous than were even 
their forefathers. 

The Jews have assimilated in physical characters to the 
nations among whom they have long resided, though still 
to be recognised by some minute peculiarities of phy- 
siognomy. In the northern countries of Europe they are 
fair, or xanthous ; blue eyes and flaxen hair are seen in 
Eug lisb Jews ; and in some parts of Germany the red 

* A Hirnyaritic inscription of five lines, apparently the commencement 
of a longer one, was found at Warka, in Southern Chald»a, in the present 
year (1854) by Mr. Loftus ; and a genuine Eabylonian cylinder, with two 
lines in the same language and character, was deposited in the British 
Museum, a few months ago, by Captain Jones, ^ who brought it from 
Bagdad. — En. 

t It is spoken only in a few villages, and there in a very corrupt form, 
with mixture of Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. A copy of the Doctrina 
Christiana has been brought to Europe, and portions published in Ewald’s 
Zeitschrift, with valuable philological notes.- — En. 
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beards of tlie Jews are very conspicuous. The Jews of 
Portugal are very dark. Jews, as it is well known, have 
been spread from early times through many countries in 
the eastern parts of Asia, — in China, Tartary, and the 
northern parts of India. There are many of them in the 
towns of Cochin and the interior of Malabar. They hold 
communication with each other in their eastern colonics, 
which appear to be of one stock or migration ; but at what 
era they reached these countries it is unknown. Their 
residence in Cochin appeal's to have been from ancient 
times ; and they are now black, and so completely like the 
native inhabitants in their complexion that Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan says he could not always distinguish them from 
the Hindhs.* He has surmised that the blackness of the 
Jews spread through different parts of India is attributable 
to intermarriages with Hindhs ; but of this there is no evi- 
dence : it is probable that the preservation of the Jews in 
these cotmtries as a distinct people is owing, as elsewhere, 
to their avoiding all intermixture with the native inhabi- 
tants. The Jesuits in China expressly inform us that the 
Jews settled in Honan, where they have been established 
for many ages, keep themselves distinct, and intermarry 
ivithin their mvn community, t It appears that the ancient 
Jewish inhabitants of Cochin were a people of the same 
migration with those of China ; and it is very improbable 
that they differ from their brethren in the particidar above 
alluded to. 

The Arabs are partly shepherds, termed in their own 
language Ebn-el-Arab and Bedawi, whence the European 
name of Bedouins ; in part tillers of the earth, or Felahin ; 
or Haddri, that is, dwellers in towns. The agricultural 
Arabs are of larger and stouter form ; the Bedouins are 
thin and meagre. . We are assured by Mr, Eraser that the 
genuine Arabs are rather spare and active than athletic 

* There is at Mattacheri, a town of Cochin, a particular colony of Jews, 
who arrived at a later date in that country, and are called Jerusalem, or 
White, Jews, t Buhalde. Astle’s Voyages, vol. iv, p. 227. 
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men : “ Those of the superior orders who came under our 
observation, as the Sheiks and their families, bore a strong 
characteristic resemblance to each other in features. The 
countenance was generally long and thin ; the forehead 
moderately liigh, with a rounded protuberance near its 
top; the nose aquiline; the mouth and cliin receding, 
giving to the line of tlie profile a circular rather than a 
straight character ; the eye deep set under the brow, dark 
and bright. Thin and spare, deficient in muscle, their 
limbs were small, particularly their hands, which were 
sometimes even of feminine delicacy. Their beards were 
almost always of a deep black, artificially coloured, if not 
naturally so ; a few wore them grizzled ; and wc observed 
an old man whose beard, of a milk-white colour, he had 
dyed yellow, which, contrasted with a singular pair of blue 
eyes, had a very extraordinary effect.” 

M. De Pages has described the Arabs of the desert 
between Bassora and Damascus, He says, “They run 
with extraordinary swiftness, have large bones, a deep 
brown complexion, bodies of an ordinary stature, but lean, 
muscular, active, and vigorous. The Bedouins suffer their 
hair and beards to grow ; and, indeed, among the Arabian 
tribes in general, the beard is remarkably bushy. The 
Arab has a large, ardent, black eye, a long face, features 
high and regular, and, as the result of the whole, a phy- 
siognomy peculiarly stern and severe. The tribes who 
inhabit the middle of the desert have locks somewhat 
crisped, extremely fine, and approacliing the woolly hair of 
the Negro.” 

The general complexion of the Arabs on the coast of 
Yemen is the same yellow, bordering on brown, which is 
evidently the natural colour of the race, and not derived 
from intermixture with Africans. Niebulir says of them, 
“ Lcs femmes Arabes dcs contr^es basses, et exposees aux 
chaleurs, ont naturellement la peau d’un jaune fonc6, Tnaia 
dans les montagnes on trouve de jolies visages meme pamii 
les paysannes.” ^ 
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The skulls of the Arabian race furnish, as we have seen, 
in the opinion of Baron Larrey, the most perfect type of 
the human head. This writer observes that the skulls of 
the Arabs approach to a spherical figure, with a remark- 
able elevation of the upper part. “ The heads of this race 
display, in other respects, the greatest physical perfection, 
— a most perfect development of aU the internal organs, as 
weU as of those which belong to the senses,” He says 
that experience has proved to him that their intellectual 
perfectibility is proportional to this higher development of 
physical organisation, and that it is, withoxd dotibt, superior 
to the faculties of those nations who inhabit the northern 
regions of the globe, meaning the Europeans. “In Egypt,” 
he says, “we have observed that young Arabs of both sexes 
imitate all the productions of our artists and artisans with 
astonisliing facility, and that they also acquire languages 
with equal ease. Independently of the elevation of the 
vault of the cranium, and its almost spherical form, the 
surface of the jaws is of great extent, and on a straight 
perpendicular line; the orbits, likewise, are wider than 
they are usually seen in the crania of Europeans, and they 
are somewhat less inclined backwards : the alveolar arches 
are of moderate size, and they are well supplied with very 
white and regular teeth ; the canines, especially, project 
but little. The Arabs eat little and seldom of animal food. 
We are also convinced that the bones of the cranium are 
thinner in the Arab than in other races, and more dense in 
proportion to their size, wiiich is proved by their greater 
transparency.” 

In other parts of the skeleton the Arabs display, accord- 
ing to Baron Larrey, a proportionate superiority in organic 
perfection to other races of men. The following observa- 
tions are important and interesting, as they relate to the 
history of a race which, all its branches, the Hebrew and 
the Phoenician being included, must be considered as the 
first and greatest of the whole human family. “ We have 
observed,” says M. Larrey, “ first, that the convolutions of 
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the brain, whose mass is in proportion to the cavity of the 
cranium, are more numerous, and the furrows which sepa- 
rate them are deeper, and the matter which forms the 
organ is more dense or firmer, than in other races ; 
secondly, that the nervous system, proceeding from the 
medulla oblongata and the spinal chord, appears to be 
composed of nerves more dense in structure than are those 
of Europeans in general ; thirdly, that the heart and arte- 
rial system display the most remarkable regularity and a 
very perfect development ; fourthly, that ' the external 
senses of the Arabs are exquisitely acute and remarkably 
perfect : their sight is most extensive in its range ; they 
hear at very great distances ; and can, through a very ex- 
tensive region, perceive the most subtile odour.” 

The muscular or locomotive system is strongly marked : 
the fibres are of a deep red colour, firm, and very elastic ; 
hence the great agility of this people. This physical per- 
fectibility is very far from being equalled by the mixed 
nations of a part of Africa and of America, and especially 
by the northern nations of Europe. 

“ Upon the whole,” says Baron Larrey, “ I am con- 
vinced that the cradle of the human family is to be found 
in the countiy of this race.” 

Such is the opinion of a very distinguished physiologist 
on the characters of this race, which is, as he saysj con- 
firmed by the results of long personal observations among 
the people of the four quarters of the globe. If the organic 
perfection of the Shemite nations is really, as he thinks, 
superior to that of other human races, to what causes are 
we to attribute the difference ? Is the elimate of Palestine 
and Arabia more favourable to the perfeetion of organisa- 
tion than that of other countries? or were the higher 
faculties of this race more anciently cultivated than those 
of the Northern nations ? 

The complexion of the Arabs displays great diversities in 
the different countries inhabited by them. Volney says 
that some of the Bedouins are black. Niebuhr and Be 
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Pag^s assure us that the colour of the lower orders is 
naturally a dusky or yellow brown. According to Burck- 
hardt, the Arabs in the low countries of the Nile bordering 
on Nubia are black. This traveller carefully distinguishes 
the Arabs from Negroes and Nubians. Higher up the 
Nile than Dongola are the Shegya Arabs, of whom we 
have an excellent description from an intelligent English 
traveller. “ The general complexion of the Shegya Arabs,” ^ 
says Mr. Waddington, “is a jet black. The Shegya,” he 
adds, “ as I have already mentioned, arc black, — a clear, 
glossy, jet black, which appeared to my then unprejudiced 
eyes to be the finest colour that could be selected for a 
human being. They are distinguished in every respect 
from the Negroes by the brightness of their colour ; by 
their hair and the regularity of their features ; by the mild 
and dewy lustre of their eyes ; and by the softness of their 
touch, in which last respect they yield not to Europeans.” 
It appears from the account given by Burckhardt and 
Ruppell that the Arabs on the Nile do not intermarry with 
the natives. The blackness of their complexion is, there- 
fore, owing to climate alone.* 

In the northern, and particularly in more elevated 
countries, the complexion of the Arabs is as fair as that of 
Europeans. Bruce says, “ The Arab w^omen are not black; 
there* are even some exceedingly fair.” He gives a re- 
markable description of the mountains of Buddua, near 
Yambo, on the coast of Yemen, and of their inhabitants. 
They are high craggy mountains, abounding in springs of 
water and verdant spots, where various fruits grow in abun- 
dance. “ The people of the place have told me that water 
freezes there in winter, and that there are some of the inha- 
bitants who have red hair and blue eyes, — a thing scarcely 
ever to be seen but in the coldest mountains of the East.” 


* For a fuller account of the Shakic, or 8hegya, I may refer to the 
second volume of ray “ EeHcarcliea into the Physical History of Mankind,” 
last edition. The opposite plate (Plate IV.) is a portrait of a chief, or 
iiielik, of th(‘ Shegya. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE EGYPTIAN RACE. 

Though inhabiting from immemorial times regions in 
juxtaposition, and almost contiguous to each other, no two 
races of men can be more strongly eontrasted than were the 
ancient Egyjjtian and the Syro-Arabian races : one nation 
full of energy, of restless activity, changing many times 
their manner of existence, — sometimes nomadic, feeding 
their flocks in desert places, — ^now settled, and cultivating 
the earth, and filling their land with populous villages, 
and towns, and fenced cities, — ^then spreading themselves, 
impelled by the love of glory and zeal of proselytism, over 
distant countries; the ^ other reposing ever in luxurious 
ease and wealth on the rich soil watered by their slimy 
river, never quitting it for a foreign clime, or displaying, 
unless forced, the least change in their position or habits 
of life. The intellectual character, the metaphysical belief, 
and the religious sentiments and practices of the two nations, 
were equally diverse ; one adoring an invisible and eternal 
Spirit, at whoso almighty word the universe started into 
existence, and “ the morning stars sang together, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy the other adorning splendid 
temples with costly magnificence, in which, with mysterious 
and grotesque rites, they paid a strange and portentous 
worship to some foul and grovelling object, — a snake, a 
tortoise, a crocodile, or an ape.t The destiny of the two 
races has been equally different : both may be said still to 
exist ; one in their living representatives, their ever-roving, 
energetic descendants; the other reposing in their own 
land — a vast sepulchre, where the successive generations of 
thirty centuries, aU embalmed, men, women, and children, 

* Job, chap. xxiv. 

t Clemens Alexandiin. Paedag. lib. iii. Origenes adr. Celsum, lib. iii. 

p. 121. 
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ivith their domestic animals, lie beneath their dry, preserving 
soil, expecting vainly the summons to judgment — ^the fated 
time for which is to some of them long past — ^before the 
tribunal of Sarapis or in the haU of Osymandyas. The 
physical characters of these nations are likewise different : 
instead of the sharp features, the keen, animated, and 
restless visages, and the lean and active figures of the 
Arabian, there were to he seen in the land of the Pharaohs 
“ full, hut delicate and voluptuous, forms ; countenances 
sedate and placid; roimd and soft features; with eyes 
long, almond-shaped, half-shut, and languishing, and 
turned up at the outer angles, as if habitually fatigued 
by the light and heat of the sun ; cheeks round ; thick 
lips, full and prominent ; mouths large, hut cheerful and 
smiling ; complexions dark, ruddy, and coppery ; and the 
whole Inspect displaying, as one of the most graphic delinea- 
tors among modem travellers has observed, the genume 
African character, of which the Negro is the exaggerated 
and extreme representation.”* 

There is no ancient people of whose personal characters, 
and manners, and habits of life, we have half so many tes- 
timonies as of those of the Egyptians, and yet there is cer- 
tainly none respecting whose physical history so much 
difference of opinion has prevailed. Volney and many 
others have insisted on the assertion that the Egyptians 
were true Negroes. Others declare that they were a Cau- 
casian race, or entirely of European form. l)enon, whose 
testimony I have just cited, has, if I am not mistaken, 
found the true medium. There is some excuse for this 
diversity of opinion in the accounts hard to reconcile 
which have been left us by the ancients, and the other 
testimonies to be collected from various quarters. I shall 
not put the confidence of my readers to too severe a test 
by requiring them to adopt my opinion in this matter, but 
shall hasten briefly to lay before them the principal points 
of evidence, from which they will form their ovtm judg- 


Denon, “ Voy. en Egypte.” 
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ment; and, in the first place, I shall cite some of the 
ancient accounts. 

1. Herodotus travelled in Egypt, and was, therefore, well 
acquainted with the people from personal observation. 
He does not say anything directly as to the description of 
their persons, which were too weU known to the Greeks to 
need such an account ; hut his indirect testimony is very 
strongly expressed. After mentioning a tradition that the 
people of Colchis were a colony from Egypt, Herodotus 
says that there was one fact strongly in favour of this 
opinion. The Colchians were /is^ay^poec and ovXorpf^ig , — 
“black in complexion, and wooUy -haired.” These are the 
words by which the complexion and hair of Negroes are 
described. In another passage he says that “ the pigeon 
said to have fled to Dodona, and to have founded the 
oracle, was declared to be black, and that the meaning of 
the story was this. The oracle was in reality founded by 
a female captive from the Thebaid : she was black, being 
an Egyptian.” Other Greek writers have expressed them- 
selves in similar terms, ^schylus, in the “ Supplices,” 
mentions the crew of the Egyptian bark as seen from an 
eminence on the shore : the person who espies them con- 
cludes them to be Egyptians from their black complexion : — 

ITpeTroucTi vifioi iitKay\lfioiQ 

J^vioKTi \evfcair Ik wewXujfiaTtop iBeiv, 

“ The sailors, too, I marked. 

Coil: picuous in white robes their sable limbs/’ 

There are other passages in ancient writers in which 
the Egyptians are mentioned as a swarthy people, which 
might, with equal propriety, be applied to a perfect black, 
or to a brown or dusky Nubian. We have in one of the 
Dialogues of Lucian a ludicrous description of a yoimg 
Egyptian, who was represented as belonging to the crew 
of a trading vessel in the Piraeus. It is said of him that, 
“ besides being black, he had projecting lips, and was very 
slender in the legs, and that his hair and the curls bushed 
up behind marked him to be a slave.” 
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Ammiaixus Marcellinus has given an account of the 
Egyptians, which is somewhat diffei’ently expressed : — 
“ ^gyptii, plerique, subfusculi sunt et atrati, magisque 
moestiores, gracilenti, et aridi.” By saying that Egyptians, 
for the most part, are of a bromiish, or somewhat brown 
colour, and of a tanned or blackened hue, the writer sho>vs 
that this was not the case equally, at least with all of 
them ; and the expressions subfuscnli and atrati are very 
different from nigri or atri. 

Two old Egyptian deeds of sale have come to light, 
which afford a very curious testimony.* Both of th(*ni 
belong to the Ptolemaic period; hut the names of tJie 
persons mentioned indicate them to have been native 
Egyptians. The persons interested in the contracts arc 
described according to tlieir external appearance and 
colour. In one of these documents, the seller, who is 
named Paminthes, is termed /utXuy)(^pwe, and the buyer 
; which may be rendered “ of a black,” or, pcrlmps, 
a “ dark brown colour,” and yellow, or honey-coloured. 
The same epithet is given to the buyer, Avho is named 
Osarreres, in the other manuscript. The shape of the nose 
and features is also stated, but not in such terms as to 
give any idea of the Negro physiognomy. 

Erom these accounts we may safely infer that the 
Egyptians were a dark-coloured people, and at the same 
time that great varieties existed among them, which is the 
case among the Abyssinians and the Hindus in the pre- 
sent day. It may be remarked that in climates like those 
of Europe and of Nigritia, where the influence of ex- 
ternal agents is very strongly exerted on the races of men, 
their complexions display little variety. Men are either 
white or black according as they live under the equator, 

* The facsimile of one of these documents is at Berlin ; the original of 
the other at Paris. An interpretation of the former was given by Professor 
Boeckh, and that of the other by M. H. St. Martin. See Ilocren, Ideen, 

2, 2, Absch. 1. “Ansicht des Landes und Volkes;” and K. 0. Muller, 

“ Handbuch der Archaologie,” &c. Breslau, 1830. 
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or at a distance from the tropics; but, in intermediate 
regions, both black and white individuals are found iu the 
same nation. This is the case in India and iu Abyssinia, 
in both of which countries the fact, as we shall see, has 
been commented upon by travellers who have not known 
how to explain it. A similar variety seems to have 
existed among the old Egyptians. 

2. The prevailing complexion, however, of the people of 
Egypt has something very remarkable. If we may form 
an idea of the complexion of the Egyptians from the 
numerous paintings found in their temples, and in splen- 
didly decorated tombs, in some of which the colours are 
known to be preserved in a very fresh state, we must con- 
clude that this people were of a red copper or light choco- 
late colour, and that they resembled the reddest of the 
Eulah and Kafir tribes now existing in Africa. This 
colour may be seen in the numerous plates in the “ De- 
scription do TEgyptc,” and in the coloured figures given 
by Belzoni. A similar complexion is represented on the 
heads of the cases made of the sycamore wood, which 
answer the purposes of sarcophagi, and in almost aU 
Egyptian figures. This red colour is evidently intended 
to represent the complexion of the people, and is not put 
on in the want of a lighter paint, or flesh colour ; for when 
the limbs or bodies are represented as seen through a thin 
veil, the tint used resembles the complexion of Europeans. 
The same shade might have been generally adopted if a 
darker one had not been preferred, as more truly repre- 
senting the national complexion of the Egyptian race. 
Eemale figures are sometimes distinguished by a yellow or 
tawny colour. 

The features of the Egyptians are likewise represented 
in their paintings and sculptui’es, which display, in general, 
a very remarkable and peculiar physiognomy, or type of 
countenance, and bodily conformation. I have already 
cited the terms in which Denon has recorded the impres- 
sion produced on him by these representations. 
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No writer has taken greater pains in this investigation 
than Blumenbach, who has examined many mummies, and 
has in several works expressed his opinion of the physical 
character of the Egyptians founded on this inspection and 
on a study of the remains of ancient art. Blumenbach has 
been led to the conclusion that Be Pauw, Winckelmann, 
and D’Hancarville, were mistaken in ascribing to the 
Egyptian monuments one common character of physiog- 
nomy. In Blumenhach’s opinion, there are three varieties 
in the physiognomy expressed in paintings and sculptures, 
or three principal types to which individual figures, though 
witli more or less of deviation, may be reduced : these are 
the Ethiopian, the Indian, and the Berberine. “ The 
first,” according to this writer, “ coincides with the de- 
scriptions given of the Egyptians by the ancients : it is 
chiefly distinguished by prominent jaws, turgid lips, a 
broad flat nose, and protruding eye-balls.” The second is 
considerably different from the first ; its characters are “ a 
long narrow nose; long and thin eyelids, which turn 
upwards from the bridge of the nose towards the temples ; 
ears placed high on the head; a short and thin bodily 
structure, and very long shanks.” As a specimen of this 
form, he mentions the painted female figure on the back of 
the sarcophagus of Captain Lethieullier’s mummy, wliich 
he considers as decidedly resembling the Hindus. “ The 
third sort of Egyptian figures partakes something of both 
the former. It is characterised by a peculiar turgid habit, 
flabby cheeks, a short chin, large prominent eyes, and a 
plump form of body.” This is the type most generally 
followed in Egyptian paintings. It is supposed to repre- 
sent the ordinary form of the Egyptians, and what may he 
termed their peculiar national physiognomy. It is thought 
by Blumenbach to approach very nearly to the form of the 
Bardhra or Berberines. 

The following figures afford some specimens of the 
characters exhibited by Egyptian sculptures. The first 
figure is the head of a statue supposed to be that of 
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Bameses. It is thought by Mr. Martin* to resemble the 
second Egyptian type described by Blumenbach, namely, 
that which approaches the Hindu. 


Fig. 44. 



Head of Rameses. 


In this figure, it is observed that “ the general expres- 
sion is calm and dignified ; the forehead is somewhat flat ; 
the eyes are widely separated from each other ; the nose is 
elevated, but with spreading nostrils ; the ears are high ; 
the lips large, broad, and turned out, with sharp edges ; 
in which points there is a deviation from the European 
countenance. ”t 

The following figures, painted in fresco, in which the 

* See Mr. Martin’s “ Natural History of Mammiferous Animals,” Ac. 
8vo. Plates. London, 1841. 

t Ibid. 
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complexion, is of the Egyptian red, display a physiognomy 
which is certainly not European. 

Fig. 45. Fig. 46. Fig. 47. 



3. The Copts arc well known to he the descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians. Egypt received a considcirabh; 
number of Greek and lloftian colonists ; but the European 
settlers were probably confined mostly to the Delta and a 
few Grecian and Homan cities. That the Egyptian race 
remained nearly unaltered in the interior and remote parts 
of the country may be inferred from the preservation of 
th(;ir language, wliich was extant in its three dialects, with 
a slight admixture of Greek words, until the era of the 
conquest of Egypt by the Mosleinin ; and subsequently to 
that event the Christian population has been presciwed by 
obvious causes from intermixture with strangers. Among 
the modem Copts many travellers have remarked a certain 
approximation to the Negro. Volncy says that they have 
a yelloM’ish dusky comj)lexion, neither resembling the 
Grecian nor Arabian. He adds, “ that they have a pulled 
visage, swollen eyes, flat nose, and thick lips, and bear 
much resemblance to Mulattoes.” Very similar is Baron 
Larrey’s description of the Copts, the principal traits of 
which are a full countenance, a long aperture of the 
eyelids — “ coupf's en amande,” projecting cheek-bones, 
dilated nostrils, thick lips, and hair and beard black and 
crisp. M. Pugnet, an intelligent physician, and an in- 
genious and discriminating WTiter, has made an attempt 
to distinguish the Copts, or Qoubts, as he terms them, into 
two divisions ; those whose ancestry have been intermixed, 
and partly of Greek or Homan descent, and a class of 
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purely Egyptian origin. He says that nothing is more 
striking than the contrast between the small and meagre 
Arabs and the large and fine stature of the Qoubts. 
“ A I’extdrieur chetif et miserable des premiers ceux-ci 
opposent im air de majeste et de puissance ; a la rudesse 
de leurs traits, une alfabilite soutenue ; t\ leur abord 
inquiet et soucieux, une figure trbs cpanouio.” This 
description applies to both classes of the Coptic race ; the 
following to those who are supposed to be the unmixod 
descendants of the old Pharaonic Egyptians. " Les Egyp- 
tiens sont en general d’lme taille au dessus de la moyenne, 
leurs formes se prononccnt vigoreusement, la couleur de 
leur peau est d’un rouge obscur ; ils ont lo front large ; 
le menton arrondi ; les joues mediocrement pleines ; lo 
nez droit; les aHes nasalcs fortoment sinueuses; les 
ycux grands et bruns ; la bouchc peu fendue ; les Ibvrcs 
grosses; les dents blanches; les oreilles hautcs ot tres 
d6tachees ; enfin, h^s soureils et la bavbe extremcmcnt 
noirs.” 

M. Dcnon says he was struck w’ith the resemblance of 
the Copts to the old Egyptian sculptures, characterised by 
"Jlat foreheads ; eyes half closed, and raised up at the 
angles ; high cheek-bones ; a broad, flat nose, very short ; 
a large flattened mouth, placed at a considerable distance 
from the nose ; thick Mps ; little beard ; a shapeless body ; 
crooked legs, without any expression in the contour ; and 
long flat feet.” 

Mr. Ledyard, wdiose testimony is of the more value as 
he had no theory to support, says, “ I suspect the Copts 
to have been the origin of the Negro race; the nose and 
lips correspond with those of the Negro. The hair, 
wherever I can see it among the people here (the 
Copts), is curled, not like that of the Negroes, but like the 
Mulattoes.” 

4. Of the skulls found in mummies. The Egyptian 
skulls were, as we have before observed, generally of that 
form which belongs to all the most anciently civilised races. 
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namely, the oval ; but there were great varieties among 

the people in this respect. 
Most of them resembled the 
European skull in many par- 
\ ticulars ; but in some a cer- 
tain approximation to the 
African has been observed or 
fancied. The figure in the 
margin is a sketch of a skull 
in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons. 

There is an Egyptian skuU 
in the same museum, which, in M'cight and density, resem- 
bles the heavy skulls of some Guinea Negroes. Its form 
is European, except that the alveolar edge of the upper 
jaw is rathej* more prominent than usual. This, with a 
corresponding structure of the sol't part s, might have given 
to the countenance much of the Negro character. Soem- 
mering has described the heads of four mummies examined 
by him ; two of them differed in no respect from Euro- 
pean skulls ; the third, as he says, represented the African 
form, in having the space marked out by the insertion of 
the temporal muscle more extensive than in European 
heads. Blumenbach has published engravings of three 
Egyptian skulls in his “Decades Craniorum.” One of 
those differs, as he observes, wddely from the skulls of 
Negroes of Guinea, but has something of the Ethiopian 
character, and resembles the portrait of Abbas Gregorius. 
Another so nearly resembles the cranium of an Indian 
from Bengal that no material difference can be perceived 
between them. 



Concludmig Remarks. 

It appears, from all the evidence we have been able to 
collect in relation to this subject, that although the general 
shape of the skull among the ancient Egyptians was the 
oval and fuUy developed form which is common to highly 
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cultivated nations, yet there ^\•cre in other respeets, in tlu‘ 
physical type of that race, many tokens of relationship to 
the people of Africa. The putted and full countenance, 
the full checks, thick turned-out lips, the peculiar shape' 
of the mouth and eyes, the coppery and dusky complexion, 
approaching in individuals to black, in others to red, like 
the colour of the Fulahs, and only a few shades lighter than 
that of the Berherines, who will he described in the seejuel, 
are instances of this resemblance. The weight and density 
of some Egyptian skulls and the projection of tins alveolar 
process already noticed, and the })eculiar shaj)e of the legs 
and flattened feet, must be taken into account. In esti- 
mating the whole amount of evidence indicative of African 
relations, we must take into our view many circumstances 
connected with the moral habits, the singular su])(;rstitions, 
and the general laws go\'erning the structure of Iftnguagi^ 
common to the Egyptians and many otluir nations oi' the 
same continent. On these subj(>ets it is impossilile to 
enter into details in the present work, and I must b(!g 
leave to refer my readers who think it worth while to give* 
them further consideration, to the second volume of niy 
“ Researches into the Bliysical History of Mankind,” 
which is entirely devoted to African ethnograi)hy. 

If it be admitted that the Egyptians disjday sonu; 
traces of approximation in physical character to the other 
nations of Africa, — a fact which was striking to Ledyard 
and to Henon; and if it be supposed that these traits 
are the result of physical agencies on a race subjected 
during thousands of years to their inttuence, it may be 
supposed, with great probability, that similar causes ope- 
rating upon tribes of people in the rudest condition ol 
existence, and so much the more subjected to the influence 
of climate and to other agencies which modify the moral 
and physical character of human races, would produce a 
much greater and more general effect. These remarks 
are, however, only offered as conjectures. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

A MOST interesting and really important addition has 
been made to our knowledge of the physical character of 
the ancient Egyptians since the preceding chapter was 
written. This has been derived from a quarter where local 
probabilities would least of all have induced us to 
look for it. In France, where so many scientific men 
have been devoted, ever since the conquest of Egypt by 
Napoleon, for a long time under the patronage of govern- 
ment, to researches into this subject ; in England, possessed 
of the immense advantage of wealth and commercial re- 
sources ; in the academics of Italy and Germany, where 
the art# of Egypt have been studied in national museums, 
scarcely anything has been done since the time of Blumen- 
bach to elucidate the physical history of the ancient 
Egyptian race. In none of these countries have any exten- 
sive collections been formed of the materials and resources 
which alone canafiPord a secure foundation for such attempts. 
It is in the United States of America that a remarkable 
advancement of this part of physical science has been at 
length acliieved. “The Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society” contain a memoir by Dr. Morton, of 
Philadelphia,* in which that able and zealous u^riter, 
already distinguished by his admirable researches into the 
physical characters of the native American races, has 
brought forward a great mass of new information on the 
ancient Egyptians. The author informs us that his present 
facilities have “ been almost exclusively derived, directly 
or indirectly, from the scientific zeal and personal friend- 
ship of George R. Gliddon, Esq. late consul from the United 

* Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, for promoting Useful Knowledge, vol. ix. New Series, 
Part I. Article 3, “ Observations on Egyptian Ethnology, derived from 
Anatomy, History, and the Monuments,” by Samuel G. Morton, M.D. 
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States, in the city of Cairo.” He adds, “ During a former 
visit to the United States, this gentleman entered warmly 
into my views and wishes, and on his return to the East, 
in 1838, he commenced his researches on my behalf ; and 
in the course of his various travels in Egypt and in Nuhia, 
as far as the second cataract, he procured one hundred and 
thirty-seven human crania, of which one hundred j)crtain 
to the ancient inhahitants of Egypt. They are arranged 
by the latter gentleman into two scries, the Pharaonic and 
the Ptolemaic ; but, without availing myself of this cLassi- 
fication, I have merely to regard them in reference to their 
national characters. 

“ Mr. Gliddon’s residence for the greater part of twenty - 
three years in Egypt, and his varied official and otlun- 
avocations, together with his acquaintance with the peoj)le 
and their languages, have given liim unusual facilities for 
collecting the requisite mat(!rials, while their authenticity 
is amply vouched for by one who blonds the character of a 
gentleman with the attainments of a scholar. 

“ The object of this memoir, therefore, will bo to throw 
some additional liglit on the questions to wdiich I have, 
adverted, and to ascertain, if possible, the etlmographic 
characters of the primitive Egyptians ; or, in other words, 
to point out their relative position among the races of men. 

“ It is necessary, however, to premise, that the materials 
in my possession were collected without the slightest bias 
of opinion on the part of Mr. Gliddon, who, at the period 
in question, had paid no particular attention to ethno- 
graphy ; and, indeed, many of these crania were received 
by me in their original wrappings, which were first removed, 
after a lapse of ages, by my own hands. 

“ It is further requisite to bear in mind, that, with a few 
exceptions,*! have no clue whatever whereby to ascertain, 
or even to conjecture, the epoch to which these remains 
have belonged. The Egyptian catacombs do not always 
contain their original occupants, for these were often dis- 
placed, and the tombs resold for mercenary purposes ; 
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wlicnce it happens, that mummies of the Greek and Ro- 
man epochs have been found in those more ancient re- 
ceptacles whicli had received the bodies of Egyptian 
citizens of a far (sarlier date. The bodies thus displaced, 
however, iKcre not destroyed; and the Egyptians of at 
least twenty-five centuries before our ora, though, for the 
most j)art., mingled without regard to rank or epoch, are 
stUl preserved in their interminable cemeteries.” 

It must be remembered that Blumenbach, whoso 
opportunity of examining Egyptian skulls had been gene- 
rally more limited than those of wliich Dr. Morton has so 
successfully availed himself, had I’eeognised among the 
ancient Egyptians three craniological types, or difterent 
national shaj)es of the skull. These were termed by him 
the Ethiopian form, by w'hich he meant the Negro or 
something a})i)roaching to the Negro shape ; the “ Ilin- 
duartige,” or a figure resembling the Hind6, or that which 
Blumenbach supposed to be characteristic of the Hindu, 
a form with elongated eyes and eye-lashes, long and slender 
limbs, and such as is often seen on mummy-cases and 
in paintings ; thirdly, a conformation which Blumenbach re- 
garded as more peculiarly national and Egyptian, though he 
has denominated it Bcrher-ahnliehe, or Berberin-ahnliche, 
Irora an opinion that it belonged to the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile in general, and is preserved by the modem 
Berberines or Barabra, as the Nubians who border on the 
Nile arc generally called. Later researches have elucidated 
the history of this last type of the human cranium. In 
the second volume of my “ Researches into the History of 
Mankind,” I have endeavoured to collect facts wWch 
throw light upon its liistory, and establish the conclusion 
that it exists as a national peculiarity to many races of 
Eastern Africa. It appears, in reality, to be tHfe form not 
only of the Nubian Berberines, but of many other races 
of Eastern Africa, as the Amhara and Galla races. It 
seems to coincide nearly uith the native Egyptian type of 
Dr. Morton’s classification, wliich is founded on the actual 
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examination of skulls ; whereas tlie recos'nition of this 
physical character, proper to the African races above 
mentioned, has been derived from the observations oi' 
travellers,* and the descriptipns and delineations which they 
have given of different tribes. 

I must give Dr. Morton’s classification of the several 
pliysical characters recognised among Egyj)tiaii skuUs, in 
his own manner of describing and arranging them. 

“ Eyyptkm Ethnography. 

“ It was remarked, fifty years ago, l)y the learned Ib-o- 
fessor Blumcnbach, that a principal requisite for an inquiry 
such as we now propose would bo ‘ a very eanfful tedi- 
nical examination of tlie skulls of mummies bitlierto 
met with, together with an accurate comparison of th(;se 
skulls witli the monuuumts.’ This is precisely the design 
T have in view in the following memoir, which 1 1 luTcfore 
commence by an analysis of the characters of all th(i crania 
now in my possession. These may be reiea’rcd to two of 
the great races of men, the Caucasian and the Kegro, 
although there is a remarkable disparity in the number of 
t'aeh. Caucasian heads also vary so much among thiun- 
selvcs as to present several different ty])os of this i-aec^, 
vvhieh may, perhaps, be appropriately grouped undcir tin; 
following designations : — 


“ Caucasian Race. 

“ 1. The Relasgic Type.i — In this division 1 place 
those heads which present the finest confornjation, as seen 
in the Caucasian nations of Western Asia and Middle and 
Southern Europe. The Pelasgic lineaments are familiar 
to us in tte beautiful models of Grecian art, which arc, 

* Burckhardt, Eiippell, Derion, and Larrej, and other members of the 
Egyptian Institute. 

t “ J do not use this term with ethnograp.hio precision, but nierclv to 
indicale the most perieet type of crdiiio-facial outline.” 
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remarkable for the volume of the head in comparison with 
that of the face, the large facial angle, and the symmetry 
and delicacy of the whole osteological structure. Plate III. 
Jlg.Q,* and Plate X. fig. 8,* are among the many examples 
of this conformation. 

“ 2. The Semitic Type, as seen in the Hebrew commu- 
nities, is marked by a comparatively receding forehead ; 
long, arched, and very prominent nose ; a marked distance 
between the eyes ; a low, heavy, broad and strong, and 
often harsh development of the whole facial structure. — 
Plate HI. fig. 2.* 

“ 3. The Egyptian form differs from the Pelasgic in 
having a narrower and more receding forehead, while the 
face being more prominent, the facial angle is conse- 
quently less. The nose is straight or aquiline, the face 
angular, the features often sharp, and the hair uniformly 
long, soft, and curling. In this series of crania I include 
many of which the conformation is Hot appreciably different 
from that of the Arab and Hindu ; but I have not, as a 
rule, attempted to note these distinctions, though they are so 
marked as to have induced me, in the early stage of the in- 
vestigation, and for reasons which udll appear in the sequel, 
to group them, together with the proper Egyptian form, 
under the provisional name of Amtral-Egyptian crania. 
I now, however, propose to restrict the latter term to those 
Caucasian communities which inhabited the Nilotic valley 
above Egypt. Among the Caucasian crania are some 
which appear to blend the Egyptian and Pelasgic cha- 
racters ; these might be called the Egypto-Pelasgic heads ; 
but without making use of this term, except in a very few 
instances by way of illustration, I have thought best to 
transfer these examples from the Pelasgic group to the 
Egyptian, inasmuch as they so far conform t0the latter 
series as to be identified without difidculty. For examples 
of this mixed form, I refer especially to Plate XI. 1,* 
and Plate 111, fig. 7.* 

♦ These refer to the plates in Dr. Morton’s paper. 
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“ Negro Mace. 

“ The true Negro eonformation requires no comment ; 
but it is necessary to observe, that a practised eye readily 
detects a few heads with decidedly mixed characters, in 
which those of the Negro predominate. For these I pro- 
pose the name of Negroid crania; for while the osteo- 
logical development is more or less that of the Negro, the 
hair is long, hut sometimes harsh, thus indicating that 
combination of features which is familiar in the M ulatto 
grades of the present day. It is proper, however, to re- 
mark, in relation to the whole series of crania, that while 
the greater part is readily referable to some one of the 
above subdivisions, there remain other examples in which 
the Caucasian traits predominate, but are partially blended 
with those of the Negro, which last modify both the struc- 
ture and expression of the head and face. 

“ We proceed, in the next place, to analyse these crania 
individually, arranging them, for the purpose of conve- 
nience, into seven series, according to their sej)ulchral 
localities, beginning with the Necropolis of Mcmpliis in 
the north : — 

“ First series, from the Memphite Necropolis : 

“ A. Pyramid of five steps. 

“ B. Sacedra, generally. 

“ C. Front of the Brick Pyramid of Dashour. 

“ D. North-west of the Pyramid of five steps. 

“ E. Toora, on the Nile. 

“ Second series, from the Grottoes of Maabdeh. 

“ Third series, from Abydos. 

“ Fourth series, from the Catacombs of Thebes. 

“ Fifth series, from Koum Ombos. 

“ Sixth s^es, from the Island of Beggeh, near Philac. 

“ Seventh series, from Dehbd in Nubia.” 

In one very important particular, the researches of Dr. 
Morton have confirmed the observations of Blumenbach. 
It was a remark of that great physiologist, that a ceriain 
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proportion of Egyptian mummies display a decided ap- 
proximation to the Negro type. This is the character of 
the crania which Dr Morton terms Negroid; they are 
not genuine Negro skulls, but make an advance towards 
that character. Eive skulls of this division were found 
in the Theban catacombs, and one at Maahdeh in the 
middle part of Egyjd, and Mdthin the nome of Hera- 
clcopolis. The comparison of numbers in a synoptical 
table shows that eight-tenths of the whole number of crania 
in Dr. Morton’s collection belong to the three forms which 
he terms Pelasgic, Semitic, and Egyptian. In these the 
Pdasgic form is as one to one and a half, and the Semitic 
as one to eight compared with the Egyptian. The Ne- 
groid conformation, so termed, preponderates in eight 
instances, thus constituting about one-thirteenth part of 
ilie whole, and the scries contains no single genuine 
Negro. This was taken, it may be observed, from a 
mummy found at Phila;, on the borders of Nubia. 

It must be noted that Dr. Morton ascribes the phe- 
nomena indicative of approximation to the Negro character, 
to mixture of races. He has not, however, recorded any fact 
connected with the history of the mummies in w'hich 
these phenomena display themselves, or to the situation 
in which they are found, tending to coniii’m this oinnion. 
Neither are the forms, which are termed in Dr. Morton’s 
work “ Pelasgic and Semitic,” proved, by any peculiarity in 
the mode of sepulture or the accompanying works of art, 
to belong to any other than genuine Egyptians. It may 
be further observed, that the Copts, descended from the 
Egyptian race, display corresponding variations in their 
persons ; and that the description s of the physical characters 
of the old Egyptians, drawn by ancient writers, and found 
in the ancient deeds before cited, impress lls with the 
opinion that they v'ere a people, like the Abyssinians, of 
very diversified characters. 

Some difierence of opinion may exist as to the pro- 
priety of some of the terms adopted by Dr. Morton, but he 
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says that the first designation, “ Pelasgic, is not to be con- 
sidered as used with ethnological precision,” or exactly 
in an historical sense, but merely to indicate the most 
perfect type of the human cranium. It cannot be main- 
tained that the Shemite nations are at all inferior to the 
Europeans in the development of the brain, or of its 
containing bony case.* 

By the first and second of these divisions we arc to 
understand the most perfect European development, and 
one that is less eumorphous or less perfect, and with less 
ample development of the anterior part of the head, but still 
the Iranian, or what Blumenbach called the Caucasian, type. 

We are not to suppose that these different forms, 
contrasted with what is termed Egj'ptian, are meant to be 
referred to races foreign to the Egyptian. This seems 
not to be Dr. Morton’s opinion, from the follon ing very 
judicious remarks, which refer particularly to the skulls 
found in the Memphite Necropolis. 

“ A mere glance at this group of skulls uill satisfy any 
one accustomed to comparisons of this kind, that most of 
these possess the Caucasian type in a most striking and 
unequivocal manner, whether we regard their form, size, or 
facial angle. It is in fact questionable, whether a greater 
proportion of beautifully moulded heads would be found 
among an equal number of individuals taken at random 
from any existing European nation. The entire series con- 
sists of sixteen examples of the Pelasgic, and seven of the 
Egyptian form, a single .Semitic head, one of the Negroid 
variety, and one of mixed conformation. Of the antiquity 
of these remains there can be no question, and with respect 
to a part of them, those from the Pyramid of five steps, 
we have evidence of a more precise character. It may, 

* Neither of the two specimens which Blumenbach gives (as the finest 
examples from his collection) of the capacious intellectual head, with ample 
expansion of the forehead and brain, is of the Indo-European race, one 
being a Georgian — that is, of a really Caucasian, not European tribe — and 
the other, a Jewish cranium. 
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perhaps, be eonjectured by some, that the Pelasgic heads 
of this series belong to the Ptolemaic epoch, and hence 
pertain to the Greek inhabitants of that age. But it must 
be remembered that the rule of the Ptolemies lasted but 
about 300 years, whereas the Egyptians were themselves 
the masters of Memphis, and entombed their dead in its 
necropolis, more than 2000 years before either the Persians 
or Greeks cifected the conquest of the country, no less 
than during the period of and after these epochs of foreign 
domination. 

“ Of the sixteen adult Pelasgic skulls of this series two 
or three are small; yet the whole number gives about 
eighty-eight cubic inches for the average internal capacity 
of the cranium, or size of the brain, wliile the mean of the 
facial angle is 80°. The seven Egyptian crania have a 
mean internal capacity of eighty cubic inches, and a facial 
angle of 77 °.” 

The following observations of Dr. Morton on the more 
prevalent Egyptian physiognomy are well deserving of 
attention. It appears that this type pervaded aU ranks 
of the Egyptian community. 

“ The monuments from Mcroe to Memphis present a 
pervading type of physiognomy, which is everywhere dis- 
tinguished at a glance from the varied forms which not 
unfrequently attend it, and n^hich possess so much natio- 
nality, both in outline and expression, as to give it the 
highest importance in Nilotic ethnography. We may 
repeat that it consists in an upward elongation of the head, 
with a receding forehead, delicate features, but rather 
sharp and prominent face, in which a long and straight or 
gently aquiline nose forms a principal feature. The eye 
is sometimes oblique, the chin short, and retracted, the 
lips rather tumid, and the hair, whenever it is represented, 
long and flowing. 

“ This style of features pertains to every class, — ^kings, 
priests, and people, — and can be readily traced through 
every period of monumental decoration, from the early 
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Pharaohs down to the Greek and Roman dynasties. Among 
the most ancient, and at the same time most characteristic, 
examples, are the heads of Amenoph the Second, and his 
mother, as represented in a tomh at Thebes, which dates 
in RoscUini’s Chronology 1727 years before our era. In 
these effigies aU the features are strictly Egyptian, and 
how strikingly do they correspond with those of many of 
the embalmed heads from the Theban catacombs. 

“ A similar physiognomy preponderates among the royal 
Egyptian personages of every epoch, as will he manifest 
to any one w'ho will turn over the pages of Champollion 
and RoscUini. The head of Ilorus (Plate 'X.W.jig. 2*) 
is an admirable illustration, while, in the portraits of 
Rameses IV. and RamesesVII. (PlatoXIV.^^rs. 6and7*) 
the same lines are apparent, though much less strongly 
marked. How admirably, also, are they seen in the sub- 
joined juvenile head (Jig. 49), which is that of a royal prince, 
cojjicd from the very ancient paintings in the tomh of Pehrai 
at Eletheias ; and also the face of Rameses VII. {fig. 50), 
who lived, perhaps, 1000 years later in time. 

Fig. 49. Fig. 50. 



I observe that the priests almost invariably present this 


* These refer to plates in Dr. Morton’s paper. 
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physiognomy ; and, in accordance with the usage of their 
caste, have the head closely shaven. When coloured they 
are red, like the other Egyptians. 



before the Christian era. 


“ The suhjoiued drawing 
{jig. 51), wliich is somewhat 
harsh in outline, is from the por- 
tico of one of the pyramids of 
Meroc, and is probably one of 
the oldest human effigies in Nu- 
bia. They abound in all the 
temples of that country, and 
especially at Semnoh, Dakkeh, 
Toleb, Gebel-Berkel, and Mes- 
soura. 

“ From the numberless ex- 
amples of similar conformation, 
I select another of a priest from 
the bas-relief at Thebes, which 
is remarkable for delicacy of 
outline and pleasing serenity 
of expression {Jig. 52). 

“ So invariably are these cha- 
racters allotted to the sacer- 
dotal caste, that we readily 
detect them in the two priests 
who, by some unexplained con- 
tingency, became kings in the 
twentieth dynasty. Their names 
read Amensi-Krai-Pchor and 
Phisham on the monuments ; 
and the accompanying outline 
is a fac-simile of BoseUini’s 
portrait of the latter personage, 
who lived about 1100 years 
In this head the Egyptian and 


Pelasgic characters appear to be blended, but the former 


preponderates {Jig. 53). 
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“ The last outline 51) represents a modification 
of the same type, that of the Harper in Bruce’s tomV) at 
Thebes. The beautiful form of the head, and the intel- 
lectual character of the face, may he compared with sin\ilar 
efforts of Grecian art. It dates from Ramoses the Pourtli. 

“ The peculiar head-dress of the Egyptians often greatly 
modifies, and, in some degree, conceals their characteristic 
features ; and may, at first sight, lead to the impression 
that the priests possessed a physiognomy of a distinct or 
peculiar kind. Such, however, 
was not the case, as a little obser- 
vation will prove. 

“ In addition to the copious 
remarks already made in reference 
to the hair, we cannot omit the; an- 
nexed picture from a tomb in 
Thebes, which represents an 
Egyptian woman in the act of 
lamentation before the embalm- 
ed body of a relative, whilst the 
long black hair reaches even below 
the waist. 

“ Entering Africa by the Isth- 
mus of Suez, the childi'en of 
Ham were ushered into the fertile valley of the Nih^, a 
region prepared by nature for settled communities and a 
primmval civilisation. In a country bounded by the R<'d 
Sea on one side, and by a wilderness on the other, and 
presenting but a narrow strip of land for its inhabitants, 
laws would at once become necessary for mutual protection ; 
and we may suppose that, wEile one portion of the Misrai- 
mites embraced these social restrictions, another, impatient 
of control, passed beyond the desert barrier on the west, 
and spreading themselves over the north of Africa, became 
those nomadic tribes to which the earliest aimals give the 
name of Libyans. It follows from this view of the question, 
that we suppose the Egyptians and Libyans to have been a 
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cognate people ; that the former were the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the valley of the Nile, and that their institutions, 
however modified by intrusive nations in after times, were 
the offspring of their own minds.” 

We now proceed to describe the third of the three 
cultivated nations of antiquity, namely, the Indo-European 
or Arian race. Wc shall first survey the nations of this 
family in Asia, and afterwards its colonies in Europe. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ARIAN RACE. 

Nations who speak languages of cognate origin, and who 
are proved by that connecting bond to he the descendants 
of one original stock, are spread, as it is well known, from 
the mouth of the Ganges to the British islands and the 
northern extremities of Scandinavia. They are termed 
collectively Indo-European nations. I shall not enter at 
once on so wide a field as the description of all these tribes, 
but shall confine myself at present to that great branch of 
the stock which has peopled some of the finest countries 
in Asia. 

This great Asiatic branch, which by itself is suJ0B.ciently 
extensive to be termed a family of nations, and may for 
the present be considered as such, is divided into two 
principal stems. Tradition falls short of> the era of sepa- 
ration, and we cannot trace them to one centre ; but we 
find them both arising in the earliest periods, and in the 
very infancy of nations, from two principal foci at no great 
distance from each other, and situated to the eastward and 
westward of the river Indus. It is worth while to observe 
that they have both one common name. Arians, or 
Aryas,* is the ancient national designation both of the 

* “ Comraentaire sur Ic Ya 9 na,” par M. Eug. Bumouf. 4to. Paris. 
Annotations. Bitter, “Erdkunde von Asien.” “ Iranische Welt.** 
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Persian and Indian branch. The ancient Medes called 
themselves Arii,* a name which survived in the Aria and 
Ariana of the Greek geographers, t Aryavarta was the 
Holy Land of the Brahmans, the country lying between 
the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains, which was the 
ancient abode of the Hindds. In the north-western part 
of that region, in countries watered by the Saraswati, the 
earliest traditions of the Brahmans place the ancestors of 
the Indian race;J and “Saraswati bdla bdni,” or “the 
language of children on the banks of the Saraswati,” is the 
distinguishing term for the Prakrit § dialect, a vernacular 
or spoken language, and the oldest popular modification 
of the written and elaborate Sanskrit. There the Hindus 
had the seat of their early national existence five-and- 
twenty centuries before the Christian era, and thence they 
appear gradually to have spread, under the hierarchy of 
the Brahmans and their two royal dynasties, descendants 
of the Sun and Moon, over the different provinces of Eaj- 
putdna, Ayodliya, Saurashtra, and farther eastward to 
Indraprest’ha, or Delhi, and to Magadha and the Gan- 
getic provinces. To the northward they advanced into 
the celebrated valley of Kashmir, the basin of an ancient 
lake, which the Saint or Muni Kasyapa laid bare by 
cleaving with his scymetar its rocky sides. The aboriginal 
mountaineers of the Himalaya were foreign to the Indian 
race ; but it would seem that an offset of the same stock 
was very early planted on the heights of the Hindu- Kiish, 
. or Indian Caucasus, and on the border of the cold and 
lofty region of Pamer, where they have dwelt unknown 
from remote times, designated as Kafirs by surrounding 

* Herod, lib. tH. c. 62. 

t Strabo, “ Geog.” p. 724. Ed. Casaub. 

t “ Institutes of Menu,” book ii. 17, 18. Wilson, “ Preface to Vishnu 
Purana." Elphinstone’s “ Hist, of India,” vol. i. p. 388. 

§ Colebrooke’s “ Essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages.” 
[Colebrooke gives the above as his^interpretation, but says that the com- 
monly received meaning is, “youthful speech of Saraswati.” See his 
Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. p. 21. — En.] 

M 
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Moliamedans. They retain very few vestiges of their Indian 
original, except their Sanskrit speech ;* while in their 
sanguine complexion and xanthous hair they resemble the 
fairest of the Danes or Swedes. The natives of the Dekhan, 
cut off from Hinddstan by the Vindhya chain, are a 
distinct race, and speak dialects not of the Sanskrit but of 
the Tamuhan family of languages. Even in Aryavarta 
itself it has often been conjectured that a part of the in- 
habitants are relics of an ancient population conquered 
by the Brahmans. This may be true with respect to the 
Pariahs, or outcasts, but it caimot be supposed with pro- 
bability that the Sudras, who are reckoned among the 
offspring of Brahma, though they issued from his feet, 
were of an entirely foreign stem ; still less can it apply to 
either of the three twice-bom classes which included the 
Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas, likewise termed 
Aryas, who formed the great body of the Indian nation. 

To the westward of the Indus, not far from Bamian, or 
from Balkh, in the ancient Bactria,t according to Lassen 
and Bumouf, who have for the first time elicited an his- 
torical sense from the fragments of the Magian scriptures 
in the Vendidad and the Bundehesh,J was the country 
which the earliest traditions of the Persians point out as 
the primeval seat and paradise of their race. “ Eeriene 
Veedjo, or the pure Iran, was the region of all delights, till 
Ahriman, the evil one, made in the river which watered 
Eeriene the serpent of winter.” § The people of Ormuzd 

• “ Einige ethnographische Mittheil ungen iiber die Siah-POsh,” von 
.Mex.Bumes, in the Monatsbericht iiber die Verhandlungen der Qosellschaft 
fur Erdkunde. Berlin, May 1859. This paper is by the learned phy- 
sical geographer, Professor Karl Bitter. It contains observations by 
Professor Bopp, on the language of the Siah- Pdsh. In my “ Besearches 
into the Physical Histoiy of Mankind,” I have stated the facts known 
respecting this remarkable people. Vol. iii. part 2. 

t Bumouf, Commentaire, Annotations. 

I “Die heilige Sage und das gesammte Beligions-system der alten 
Baktrier, Meder und Perser, odor des Zendvolks,” von J. G. Bhode. 
Frankf. 1820. 

§ Bitter's Erdkunde von Asien : “ Iranische Welt.” 
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abandoned their first habitation, and they were led by their 
patriarch Djemshid through different regions, first to 
Qughda, or Sogdiana, and at length to Verene, or Persia.* 
The oldest portions of the Vendidad are fragments of 
ancient poems, containing a tradition of this migratory 
march. The most accurate analysis of ancient historical 
documents thus coincides with the results of philological 
researches, in bringing the two great Arian races, if not 
from a common point, at least from almost contiguous 
regions ; whence the Indian branch extended itself towards 
the east and south, the Persian, or rather the Bactrian, 
towards the west. The main proof of this conclusion lies in 
the history of languages, of which I have not room to trace 
the particulars, and scarcely to mention the principal results. 
Suffice it to say, that the Zend, the earliest idiom of the 
Medes, and Persians, and Bactrians, who, as we learn from 
Strabof and Nearchus, all spoke dialects of one tongue, is 
weU known to be intimately related to the Sanskrit and 
the Prakrit, or the ancient language of Hindustan. So in- 
timate is this relation and so well established, that nobody 
now doubts the affinity of the nations to whom these 
languages belonged. At the same time the Zend makes a 
notable approach towards the German, and other languages 
of the same stock, spoken in northern Europe. J 

After this brief sketch of the common history of the 
two branches of the Arian§ family, I must describe them 
separately. 

1. Of the Hindus. 

The natives of India have been admirably described in a 

* “ Die Alt-Persischen Keil-Inscbriften von Fersepolie. Entzifferung 
des Alphabets,” &e., von Ch. Lassen. Bonn, 1836. 

t Strabo, “ Geog.” lib. xv. p. 724. Ed. Casaub. 

J “ Affinite du Zend avec les dialectes Germaniques,” par Eug. Bumouf. 
“ Nouv. Joum. Asiatique,” tom. ix. 1832. 

§ The want of space in the present work compels me to refer the reader 
to my “ Besearches into the Physical History of Mankind,” where the 
subject has been considered. 
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passage of Dionysius the geographer, of which the follow- 
ing is the translation by Mr. Bryant : — 

“ To the east a lovely country wide extends, — 

India, whose borders the wide ocean bounds. 

On this, the sun, new-rising from the main. 

Smiles pleased, and sheds his early orient beams. 

The inhabitants are swart, and in their locks 
Betray the tint of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their functions : — some the rock explore, 

And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 

Some labour at the woof with cunning skill 
And manufacture linen; others shape 
And polish ivoiy' with the nicest care ; 

Many retire to river’s shoal, and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed. 

Or glittering diamond. 

The rich soil, 

Wash’d by a thousand rivers from all sides, 

Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 

No summary description which I could make from a 
collection of different accounts would bear sufficient force 
of evidence, especially as the physical history of the Ilin- 
diis furnishes some facts strongly favourable to the opinion 
which I maintain respecting the origin of varieties. I 
shall, therefore, cite some statements of facts from un- 
suspected witnesses. The following are some descriptive 
accounts of the people of India from various modern 
travellers. 

Le Gentil says, “Los Indiens en general sent beaux 
et bienfaits ; Tajil noir, vif et spirituel ; leur couleur est 
connue ; on y voit de tr^s beUes femmes, bienfaites, ayant 
des traits fk. TEuropdenne.” “ La caste des Bramines sur- 
tout est une trfes belle caste, un tr^s beau sang ; dans cette 
tribu on voit les plus belles femmes, les plus jolis enfans, 
et tout ce monde a Fair le plus propre.”* 

The Abbd Dubois, who resided long as a missionary in 
the Mysore, says that “ the colour of the Hindds is tavmy, 
lighter or darker according to the provinces which they 

* Le Gentil, “ Voyage aux Indes,” 
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inhabit. That of the castes who are constantly employed 
in the labours of agriculture, in the‘ southern districts of 
the peninsula, is nearly as dark as that of the Caffres or 
Negroes. The Brahmans, and people whose profession 
admits of their working in the shade, such as painters, and 
many other artisans, are of a lighter hue. A dark-coloured 
Brahman and a whitish Parriah are looked upon as odd 
occurrences, which has given birth to a proverb, common 
in many parts of India, ‘Neve^ trust a black Brahman or 
a white Parriah.’ The tint of the Brahman approaches 
more nearly to a bright infusion of coffee. Their women, 
who are still more sedentary, and less exposed to the rays 
of the sun, are still lighter in complexion than the males. 
In all castes, without exception, the Hindus have the sole 
of the foot and the palm of the hand much whiter than the 
rest of the body.” 

“ In general, the Hindus have the forehead small, the 
face thinner and more meagre than the Europeans, and 
they are also very much inferior to them in strength and 
other physical qualities ; they are lean, feeble, and incapa- 
ble of supportiug the labours and fatigues which the other 
race are habituated to. The Brahmans in particular 
scarcely ever attempt any laborious effort of the body. 
This feebleness is no doubt occasioned by the nature of 
the climate, as well as by the quality of the food to which 
the greater number of Hindus are restricted. In general 
they eat nothing but seeds, or such insipid matters. The 
mass of the people cannot obtain rice for their ordinary 
fare, but are obliged to seU what they raise.” 

Mr. Orme has remarked that India has been inhabited 
from the earliest antiquity by a people who have no resem- 
blance, either in their figure or manner, to any of the 
nations contiguous to them, and that although conquerors 
have established themselves at different times in different 
parts of India, yet the original inhabitants have lost very 
little of their native character. 

The great variety of complexion discovered among the 
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Hindlis has been already pointed out as a fact parallel to 
what is observed in Egypt and Abyssinia. This subject 
has been put in the true point of view by Bishop Heber, 
“ The great difference in colour,” says the Bishop, “ be- 
tween different natives struck me much. Of the crowd by 
whom we were surroimded, some were black as Negroes, 
others nearly copper-coloured, and others little darker than 
the Tunisines whom I have seen at Liverpool. Mr. MiU, 
the Principal of Bishop’s College, who, with Mr. Cowie, 
one of the chaplains in the Company’s service, had come 
down to meet me, and who has seen more of India than 
most men, tells me that he cannot accoimt for this differ- 
ence, which is general throughout the country, and every 
where striking. It is not merely the difference of ex- 
posure, since this variety of tint is visible in the fisher- 
men, who are naked all alike. Nor does it depend on 
castes, since very high-caste Brahmans are sometimes 
blank, while Parriahs are comparatively fair. It seems, 
therefore, to he an accidental difference, like that of light 
and dark complexions in Europe ; though, where so much 
of the body is exposed to sight, it becomes more striking 
here than in our oum country.” 

That the colour of the Hindds is, however, not inde- 
pendent of the influence of climate, we learn from the fact 
that the northern people, especially those of high caste, are 
fair and handsome. The Rajpiits, in the north-western 
provinces of India, are described by Major Tod, and all 
other writers, as of tall stature, stout and well-formed 
persons, with fine features, hooked noses, arched eyebrows, 
and fair complexions.* The natives of Kattiwar, in the 
north of India, as we are assured by a writer who has 
fully and accurately described them, have frequently light 
hair and blue eyes.f 

But the most striking and conclusive proof that the 
* Tod’s “ Eajast’han,” vol. i. 

t liieut. M‘Murdo’s “ Account of Xattiwar in the Bombaj Transac- 
tions, vol. i. 
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compl^on of the Hindils is connected with the nat#e 
of the climate which they inhabit, is to be found in the 
colonies of the Indian race, settled at various times in 
different parts of the high Himalaya, which forms the 
northern border of Hindustan. 

Many Indian families have emigrated at different times 
from the plains into high tracts in the Himalaya, where 
some of them have been settled for centuries. The sources 
of the sacred rivers, the Ganges and Jumna, are well 
known to he places of great attraction. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Jumnotri and Gangotri, situated at their 
fountains, the Hindds, as we are assured by Mr. Fraser, 
are very fair, have often blue eyes, and hair and beards 
curled, and of an auburn or red colour. It must be 
observed that the climate is in these tracts extremely cold, 
so that woollen clothes and blankets are required during 
the night.* 

The natives of the valley of Kashmir are Hindds: 
they speak a dialect of the Hindi, or the native language 
of Central India. The climate of Kashmir is cool : the 
country bears fruits similar to those of Europe. The 
Kashmirians are as fair as the Southern Europeans.! 

* “ Travels in the Himalaya,” by James Baillie Praser, Esq. 

f EuUy admitting the gradual change of external characteristics in the 
Indian, as we proceed from north to south, I would ascribe this great 
diversity of colour and feature in the same locality ^ to the mixture of races 
in India ; to the supervention of an Arian immigration upon the original 
Tartar stock. The evidence of this admixture is also to be seen in the 
languages of India, which exhibit generally a Tartar structure with Indo- 
Germanic vocabulary. The Tartar structure I believe to be that of every 
Indian language : the Indo- Germanic vocabulary is predominant in the 
northern tongues, less so in those of the south, but is not found in the 
languages of the wild races ; see especially the Gonds, of whose idioms we 
have grammatical notices. 

When two races so different come together, the weakest will, perhaps, 
generally disappear ; but in India the parties were so equally opposed, the 
numerical weakness of the invaders appears to have been so compensated by 
energy of character and political union, that a fusion has been the result. 
The institution of caste probably arose from a wish on the part of the con- 
querors to prevent this fusion. — Ed. 
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But the Siah-P6sh,* or the race of Kafirs who inhabit 
the high region of Kohistan, and the country on tlie 
Hindu- Kiish, called from them Kafiristan, afford the most 
striking and curious instance of a branch of the Hindd 
race settled for many centuries in a cold country, and 
existing under circumstances extremely different from those 
which surround the natives of Hindustan. The Siah- 
Pdsh, as it has been proved by Professor Bitter and the 
celebrated linguist Bopp, from the vocabularies obtained 
of their language, speak a dialect of the Sanskrit. They 
are undoubtedly a branch of the Indian race. They wor- 
ship Mahadeo, but know nothing of the other Hindu 
gods, and have customs of their own.f 

According to the information obtained by the Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir Alexander Bumes, 
the Siah-P6sh are people of exquisite beauty, with arched 
eyebrows and fair complexions. A native of their country 
seen by Bumes at Kabiil was a remarkably handsome 
young man, tall, with regular 
Grecian features, blue eyes, 
and fair complexion. A few 
other individuals of the same 
race who have been seen by 
Europeans had similar physical 
characters. 

The annexed figure repre- 
sents the cranium of a Hindu. 

According to Mr. Martin, from 
whose work it is taken, with 
many others in this book, it can only be referred to the 
type termed Caucasian. “It is of light and delicate 

• The language of the Siah-Posh is not an isolated one, and Dr. E. Q-. 
Latham has suggested the term Faropamisan for a class of languages more 
or less allied to it, spoken in the valley of the Gilghit, and as fer as the 
frontier of Little Thibet. He specifies, also, the Lughmani, Der, Tirhai, 
and more than one dialect of Afghanistan, difierent from the ordinaiy 
Pushtoo language general in the country among the proper Afghans. — En. 

t Bitter and Bopp, ubi supra, p. 162. 


Fig. 66. 



Skull of a Native of Hindustan. 
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structure, rather globular, vidth a prominent occiput, and 
small cheek-bones.” 

The adjoined Plate, (6), is th| portrait of a Brahman, 
Bam Buttun, who was a companion and secretary of 
Bam-Mohun-Boy. It was taken in Bristol by an excel- 
lent artist, Mr. Branwhite, and is a very accurate likeness. 

2. Of the Persians. 

A great part of Persia is occupied by half-nomadic 
people, who wander about the country, living under tents, 
or cultivate it partially by means of their slaves and 
dependents : these are the Iliyat, or tribes. Very many of 
them are not of the Persian raee ; some are Turkish, others 
Mongolian hordes or Afghdns, or people of imcertain 
origin. The towns and their vicinity are occupied by the 
genuine Persian race, who are every where called not 
Persians, but Tdjiks. The Tdjiks are, indeed, a people 
well known, and extensively spread in the East. They 
inhabit not only the towns of Persia, but of Transoxiana, 
and all the countries subject to the Uzbek Tartars. Some 
suppose them to reach to the border of China, at least as 
far as Tibet. 

Sir John Chardin, the most celebrated of all travellers 
in Persia, coneeived the notion that the old Persian race 
was an ugly and ill-favoured one, similar to the Mongols, 
and that the personal beauty for which the modem Per- 
sians are noted is inherited from Circassian and Geor- 
gian eoncubines. This opinion he probably formed from 
some of the Iliyat, whom he mistook for Persians. He 
says, “Le sang des Perses est naturellement grossier. Cela 
se voit aux Gubbres, qui sent le reste des anciens Perses.* 
Ils sont laids, mat faits, pesans, ayans la peau rude et le 

* It is well known that the Guebres and Parsees are descendants of 
the Persian fire-worshippers, who, on the conquest of their country by 
the Moslemin, preferred exile to the abandonment of their ancient super- 
stitions, and took refiige, a part of them in the north-eastern and moun- 
tainous provinces of Persia, and a part in India. 
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teint color6. Cela se voit aussi dans les provinces les 
plus proches de I’lnde, oi les habitans ne sont gu6res 
moins mal faits que les^pjBubbres, parcequ’ils ne s’allient 
qu’entre eux : mais dans le reste du royaume le sang Persan 
est presentement devenu fort beau par le melange du 
sang Gteorgien et Circassien, qui est assur^ment le peuple 
du monde ob la nature forme les plus belles personnes, et 
un peuple brave et vaUlant, de m6me que vif, galant, et 
amoureux. II n’y a presqu’aucun bomme de quality en 
Perse qui ne soit ne d’une mbre Georgienne ou Circas- 
sienne, b compter d^puis le roi, qiu d’ordinaire est Geor- 
gien ou Circassien du c6t6 f^minin ; et comme il y a plus 
de cent ans que ce melange a commence de se faire, le 
sexe ffeminin s’est embelli comme I’autre, et les Persanes 
sont devenues fort belles et fort bienfaites, quoique ce ne 
soit pas au point des Georgiennes. Pour les bommes, ils 
sont commun^ment bauts, droits, vermeils, vigoreux, de 
bon air, et de belle apparence.” “ Sans le melange dont 
je viens de parler, les gens de quality en Perse seroient 
les plus laids bommes du monde ; car ils sont originaires 
de ces pays entre la mer Caspienne et la Cbine, qu’on 
appeUe la Tartarie, dont les babitans, qui sont les plus 
laids bommes d’Asie, sont petits et gros, ont les yeux et le 
nez k la Cbinoise, les visages plbts et larges, et le teint 
m^le de jaune et de noir fort ddsagr^able.” 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the con- 
jecture of this worthy old traveller. It has been contra- 
dicted by Sir W. Ouseley, who has shown that all the 
ancient writers who have occasion to advert to the subject 
uniformly speak of the Persians and Medes as a remark- 
ably fine and handsome race. They are said to have 
excelled “ xaXKu xa} in beauty and stature ; and 

Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of Persia as a country “ ubi 
foemi^um pulchritudo excellit.” A perfect confirmation 
of this account, which leaves no further evidence to be 
desired, is afforded by the numerous sculptures on Persian 
monuments at Istahkar and Samadan, or Persepolis and 
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Ecbatana, and other places. The outline of the counte- 
nance is here not strictly Grecian, for it is peculiar, hut it is 
nohle and dignified ; and if the expression is not full of life 
and genius, it is intellectual, and indicative of refiection. 
The shape of the head is entirely Indo-European, and has 
nothing that recdtls the Tartar or Mongolian. 

The opposite figure affords a good representation of 
this ancient Medo-Persian physiognomy. It is a speci- 
men engraved hy Mr. Morier, displaying the style of 
countenance portrayed on all the remains of ancient Per- 
sian sculpture. 

The modern Tdjiks, or genuine Persians, called hy the 
Turks Kuzzilhashes, are well known as a remarkably hand- 
some people, with regular features, long oval faces, black, 
long, and well-marked eyebrows, and large black eyes like 
those of the gazelle, which among the Oriental people is 
considered the greatest beauty. 

There are several races inhabiting countries near the 
borders of Persia, and for the most part within the limits 
of the ancient Iran, who do not belong to the Persian nation 
properly so termed, hut are yet more connected with it than 
with any other great people of Asia. They must, as I sup- 
pose, he referred to the Arian race. They are the Afghdns, 
the Kfirds, the Baliichi, the Brahui, the Ilaikani or 
Armenians, and, lastly, the Ossetines. I must take a 
hasty survey of these nations before I proceed to the sub- 
jects which are to follow in the order of this work. 

3. Of the Afgh&ns. 

The Afghdns call themselves Pushtaneh, and are 
termed hy the Indians Patans. Afghan is the name to 
which they are known to Persians, and through them to 
Europeans. Their speech is the Pushtfi,* a dialect derived 
from the ancient Zend, and therefore a sister language of 

* The language is named properly Pakhtu, the second consonant being 
generally pronounced kh by the Afghans. There is perhaps the same 
substitution of the guttural for the sibilant as in the vernacular languages 
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the Persian. It has stiU some marks of near relationship 
to the idiom of the Kdrds. 

The Afghans inhabit the mountainous region to the 
northward of the low country of the Panjdb, or the plain 
of the Indus. Their proper country is the southern de- 
clivity of the great chain of Hindu- KdsH^ the western con- 
tinuation of the Himalaya and the Paropamisan range : it 
includes, also, the chain of Soliman, and the tahle-land to 
the westward of it. The Afghans are a rude and warlike 
people, and are distinguished by their manners and language 
as well from the Persians as from the natives of India. 

The climate of Afghanistan is one of the most delight- 
ful in the world. It is dry, as we are informed by Mr. 
Elphinstone, and the average temperature greater than 
that of England ; the extremes of heat and cold being 
greater. According to Sir Alexander Bumes, it produces 
the fruits of England and of Southern Europe — peaches, 
plums, apricots, pears, cherries, mulberries, vines, and 
pomegranates ; and the groves are stocked with our sing- 
ing birds, nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes, and doves. 
The pears and apples of Kabul are celebrated, and the 
seasons said to be there delightful. Kabdl itself is more 
than 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The eastern 
parts of Afghanistan consist of plains intersected by abrupt 
chains of hills ; the western, chiefly of downs and table- 
lands, in many parts bleak and cold. 

In such a country we might expect to And the people 
very different from the natives of southern Hindustan. 
We are informed that the Afghan men are of robust 
make, being strong and muscular, with high noses an<^ 
prominent cheek-bones, and long faces. Their hair and 
beards are mostly black, sometimes brown, but rarely red. 
Mr. Eraser* describes some Patan, or Afghan, soldiers 
whom he saw, as having red hair and blue eyes. Mr. 

of India ; the Afghans mark it by a change in the diacritical points. The 
Arian character of the language may be doubted. — En. 

• “ Journey in the Ilimdlaya,” &o. by James Baillie Eraser, Esq. 
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Elphmstone says, that the eastern Afghans have generally 
“dark complexions, approaching to that of the Hindd* 
stanees while those of the west are of lighter colour, with 
an appearance of health : but among them, he says, as 
among the eastern Afghans, men as dark as the Indians, 
and others as fair as Europeans, are to be met with in the 
same neighbourhood, — ^the fair being the most common in 
the west, and the dark in the east.* In describing a 
tribe of Afghans near Dera, the same writer says, — “ The 
number of children was incredible ; they were mostly fair 
and handsome. The girls have aquiline noses, fine faces, 
Jewish features. The men were generally dark, though 
some were quite fair.” 

The AfghAns are divided into a great number of tribes 
or clans. The DtirAni are at present the dominant clan, 
as the Eusofzyi are said to have been in earlier times; 
the Khyberi and Ghilji are also powerful tribes. I shall 
not recount the names of the whole number. Though one 
nation, and little mixed with foreigners, the Afghans differ 
very much among themselves in physical character, and 
the difference is very remarkable. The people who live 
near the Indus are, as Mr. Elphinstone assmes us, black, 
and resemble the Hindus. The Eusofzyi, who inhabit 
a high mountainous country in a cool climate, are thus 
described : — “ They are generally stout men, but their form 
and complexion varies. In those whose appearance is most 
characteristic of the tribe,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “ one 
is struck with their fair complexions, grey eyes, and red 
beards ; by the military affectation of their carriage, and 
by their haughty and insolent demeanour.” 

4. Of the Baluchi mid Brahdi. 

The Baltichi are a very numerous people of simple 
pastoral life, who dwell under ghedam, or tents, made of 
black felt and spread over a wicker frame, with whicli 
they wander with their flocks over the vast upland o. 

• “ History of Kabul,” by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
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Kelat, and inhabit most of that great region of eastern 
Persia which is included between Afghanistan to the north 
and the Indian Ocean to the south, reaching westward 
from the Indus to the great Salt Desert. They are a 
race of Persian Iliyats, and speak a dialect of the Persian 
language. 

Within the same geographical boundaries are the high 
mountains over which the tribes of the Brahiii are ac- 
customed to wander from one region to another. This 
race appears to be as nearly akin to the Hindis of the 
Panj^h as are the Ballchi to the Persians.* 

It is interesting to observe that these two races of 
people, descended one from the Persians and the other 
from the Hindis, who reversed the local relations of their 
forefathers, the Ballchi inhabiting in part a warmer and 
lower coimtry than that of the Brahli, who are only found 
in cold moimtainous tracts, have also acquired a complexion 
and physical character corresponding with the climate of 
their adopted homes. The Ballchi are still a tall hand- 
some race, with good features and expressive counte- 
nances ; but we are assured that those who dwell in the 
low plains near the Indus are of very dark colour. The 
Brahli, on the contrary, as Pottinger informs us, have 
short thick bodies, with round faces and flat features, and 
very many of them have brown liair and beards, t 

6. The Kurds. 

Klrdistan, or the land of the Klrds, is the high 
mountainous tract, intersected by deep valleys, which lies 
between the great Upland or Plateau of Persia and the 

* The Bpecimens of their language published by Leech in the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. vii. prove decidedly that it is allied to the 
languages of the Dekhan, and generally to that class of languages that has 
been called Tartar. The Brahiii are thus real aboriginal Scyths or Tartars, 
and their Tartaric features confirm the philological inference. — See Lassen 
ill the Zeitschrifb fur die Kunde des Morgenla:ides, vol. v. p. 358.— En. 
t ‘‘Account of Beloochistan and Sinde,” hy Lieut. Pottinger. 
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plains of Mesopotamia. Kfirdistan may be considered as 
extending from the neighbourhood of the great lakes 
Urmiyah and Van, southward to the borders of Luristan. 
Its inhabitants are partly Christians, ancient emigrants 
from Syria, whence they were exiled on account of theii* 
adherence to the Nestorian heresy, who speak the Syriac 
language; but chiefly semi-barbarous Moslemin, named 
Klirds, who are proved by their peculiar idiom to be a 
branch of the Arian race. They are divided into a great 
number of tribes, who differ from each other in language, and 
in degrees of barbarism or improvement. The northern 
Klirds are the tribes occupying the four great districts of 
Bahdman, Buktan, Hakari, and llawandiz ; the southern 
tribes are now subject to the Pasha of Suleimaniyali. 

The Kurds are described by the missionary Hoemle, 
who has given the best account of them, as a strong but 
coarse people. They are very robust, broad-shouldered, 
with dark complexion, black hair, small eyes, large mouth, 
and a wild expression of countenance. 

6. Of the Armenia/ns. 

The Armenians are recognised as an Indo-European 
nation ; their idiom is allied to the most ancient dialects 
of the Arian race, and their early traditions connect them 
with the history of the Medes and Persians. They are 
a branch oP the same stock with the people of Iran, 
though separated at an early period, and forming a pecu- 
liar people. They adhere with great firmness to the 
Christian religion and to their ancient church. Of the 
three millions of souls of which the Armenian race is now 
supposed to consist, scarcely one bimdred thousand have 
been persuaded to join themselves to the communion of 
Borne.* 


* Versuch einer Geschichte der Arraenischen Literatur nach deii 
AVerken dcr Mechitariaten frei bearbeitet," von K. F. Neumann. Leip- 
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The Armenians are celebrated for the fine form and 
stature of the men, and for the regularity of features re- 
markable in both sexes. They have fair skins, with dark 
hair and eyes. 


7. The Oaaetmes. 

The last branch of the Arian race in Asia are the 
Ossetincs, who dwell on a small part of the Caucasian chain ; 
tlie greater majority of the inhabitants of this series of 
mountains being races of people very distinct from the 
Indo-European. 

The Ossetines, as we are assured by Pallas, are a bar- 
barous, predatory race, inhabiting the high and interior 
country above the Phasis and the Terek. Their language 
is exclusively spoken by them ; but it contains many words 
and expressions in common with the German, Slavonian, 
and Persian languages.* “ In external appearance they 
exactly resemble the peasants in the north of Russia ; they 
have in general, like them, either brown or light hair, 
occasionally, also, red beards. They appear to be very 
ancient inhabitants of these mountains.” 

* The Editor has no doubt of the correctness of this attribution : the 
ludo-Germanic structure of the Ossete grammar appears to him positive 
evidence, without taking into account the many really Indo- Germanic 
roots found throughout the language. There is undoubtedly a good deal 
in it allied to, and, as he is of opinion, borrowed from, the more cultivated 
Georgian language ; and Bopp is much inclined to make even the latter 
tongue Indo-Germanic too. Dr. E. G. Latham has gone decidedly and far 
in the other direction, and not only denies a place in the Indo-Germanic 
class to the Georgian, in which the Editor fully agrees with him,’ but 
would also eliminate from this class the Armenian, modern Persian, 
Kurdish, Baluchi, and those which he terms Paropamisan languages. I4 1 
regard to Persian, Kurdish, and Baluchi, the Editor has no hesitation iti 
expressmg his dissent from this view ; his acquaintance with Armenian k 
too limited to allow him to give an opinion. — ^En. 
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CHAPTER VI. , 

COLONIES OP TUB ARIAN RACE IN EUROPE. 

• European Nations. 

The three celebrated nations whose history wo have 
surveyed appear alone to have* possessed in the earliest 
times the use of letters, and by written monuments to have 
transmitted to the last ac^es memorials of their existence. 
It seems improbable that each of these nations should have 
become, by a separate process, possessed of this important 
art ; yet those eminent scholars who have laboured with so 
great success of late in elucidating the Oriental forms of 
writing, have notsucceeded in tracing any connexion between 
the alphabetic systems of Egypt, of the I’hcenicians, the 
Assyrians, and tbe Hindus.* Erom the fact that the art of 
writing was known at so eaady a pej'iod only in Egypt and 
in Southern Asia, we must not conclude that other nations 
were in all respects uncivilised, and destitute of the arts 
which adorn human life. Erom the embellishment and 
perfection of the Greek language, and the history of the 
Homeric Greeks, we may infer the existence of mental 
culture, even in ages which preceded the knowledge of 
letters, or at least the frequent practice of writing. 

* This has been doubted, but the Editor is, on the whole, inclined to 
believe it ; only, that instead of Hindus, he would say “ people of the 
extreme east of Asia,” — meaning those who invented the alphabet or aljiha- 
bets, whatever they were, which gave rise to the Tagala, Korinchi, 
Lampong, Eejang, and some others still used, or at least known, in the 
countries east of India. The alphabets now used in India, Burmah, Siam, 
and .lava, are all related, more or less, under manifold disguises and cor- 
ruptions, to the Devanagari, the oldest forms of which are obviously allied 
to the Greek, and therefore Phcnician. The Egyptian and Assyrian 
writings were almost certainly, in their origin, symbolical, although the 
former gradually worked itself down to the Enchorial, and the latter to the 
Persian, — ^both alphabetical, but clumsy, and soon superseded. The 
process, in the Assyrian and Persian at least, was not unlike that by which 
the symbolic Chinese characters, aided by selection and elimination, pro- 
duced the alphabets now used in .Japan. — Ed. 



branch of the human family from which the people of 
Europe are descended. The collective body of the 
European nations are, as it is now almost universally 
admitted, a great colony, or a scries of colonies, of the 
Arian or Indo-European race. It would be impossible 
in the present work, and it would be at the same time 
foreign to its nature and design, to display in detail 
the evidence on which this conclusion rests. I shall 
only collect the results from the heads of argument on 
which the fact has been established. Tlie proof turns 
mainly on a comparison of languages. To introduce this 
subject in a very general point of view to my readers, I 
shall observe, that, on examining the relations of languages 
which are said to display marks of resemblance or of con- 
nection, two very different series of phenomena are dis- 
covered, which lead to very different results. Languages 
of neighbouring nations, or of nations long and intimately 
connected by local proximity, by traffic and commercial 
intercourse, or by political bonds, exhibit marks of such 
connection in their vocabulary, or in the possession of a 
great many words in common. Of this description is the 
extensive resemblance of words between the Erench and 
English languages.* In the languages of nations who 
may have come into a similar nearness of intercourse, 
while in very different degrees of social culture, when 
the one people possessed many arts and the knowledge 

* I have selected this example as the most familiar instance. It is 
liable to the objection that tlie Prench and English do not belong to 
originally distinct families of languages. The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Norman French were, however, so different, that, in a practical point of 
view, this instance answers my purpose as well as any other. 
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of very many objects of which the other were wholly 
destitute, it is evident that a much more extensive resem- 
hlance would take place than that wliich is discovered 
between the French and English. But this species of 
resemblance or partial identity in the vocabulary could 
never approach to what is termed a family relation of lan- 
guages ; that is, such a kind of connection between them 
as affords proof of a common origin in the nations to which 
they belong, as in the instance of the English language 
compared vrith the German. The first and most important 
features indicative of famUy relation between languages is 
analogy in grammatical structure, and in the laws of com- 
bination, or, as we may so term it, the mechanism of 
speech. Languages supposed to have been originally cog- 
nate, have, in some instances, lost almost every other token 
of relationship except this. It generally happens, however, 
that grammatical affinity between languages is accompanied 
by a near resemblance in a certain part of the vocabulary. 
Occasionally this extends only to a comparatively small 
number of words ; but they arc words of a particular class, 
namely, such as serve to represent the ideas of a people 
in the most simple state of existence. Such arc terms 
expressive of family relations — father, mother, brother, 
sister, (daughter ; names for the most striking objects of 
the visible universe ; terms distinguishing different parts 
of the body, as head, feet, eyes, hands ; nouns of number 
up to 5, 10, or 20 ; verbs descriptive of the most common 
sensations and bodily acts, such as seeing, hearing, eating, 
drinking, sleeping. As no nation was ever found destitute 
of similar expressions, and as we know by the observation 
of facts even more than by the probability of the case, that 
tribes, however rude, do not exchange their own stock of 
primitive words for those of a foreign idiom, it may he 
inferred that dialects which correspond in these parts of 
their vocabulary were originally one speech, or the lan- 
guage of one people. Now it has been fully demonstrated 
by those who have devoted themselves to the study ol' 
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glottology, that both these indications of afiinity or family 
relationship exist between the languages of several races 
from which the great mass of the population of Europe is 
derived. This affinity is, moreover, common to the nations 
of Europe, and to all the Eastern people above referred to 
the Arian race. Hence the conclusion seems irresistible, 
that these nations are colonies from Asia, and originally of 
the Arian stock, which, in an age long preceding our 
earliest knowledge of European history, spread its branches 
from the east towards the west and noi’tli. Under what 
riircumstances and by what path they originally passed into 
Europe can only he a matter of conjecture. It is most pro- 
bable that tlic northern nations of Europe came into these 
eountries by taking their way through the regions which 
lie to the northward of the Caspian. Erom Baetria they 
must have passed through Turkestan, and advanced be- 
tween the southern extremity of the Urahan chain and the 
Euxine towards the mouth of the Danube, whence they 
spread themselves througli Sarmatia towards the north. 
The nations of Southern Europe, the Italian, and Hellenic, 
nnd Illyrian races, may be supposed to have passed into 
tlie west by a different route, namely, through Asia Minor, 
and across the Hellespont or the Bosphorus. It is impro- 
bable that any great body of people traversed the inter- 
mediate route and croSfecd over Caucasus, since we know 
that chain of mountains to have been occupied from remote 
times by tribes of a race quite distinct from the Indo- 
European. There is, indeed, as we have seen, among the 
Caucasian nations, one small tribe of the Arian family, 
namely, the Ossetines; but they are too insignificant a 
horde, and too limited in numbers and extent, to have 
jjerformed any considerable part in the great movements of 
nations. 

If we attempt to enumerate the different nations who 
are to be considered as ramifications of the Indo-European 
stock, viewing those as the most ancient which are farthest 
removed from the centre, or from the path, of migration. 
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we must begin witli the Celtic nations in the west of 
Europe, including the two branches which arc represented 
in modern times, one by the Irish, Scots, and Manks, and 
the other by the Welsh and Armoricans or Bretons. Next 
to them in the north of Europe is the Germanic family. 
It consists, according to the conclusions of the latest and 
most accurate philologers, of two principal divisions — of the 
Northmen, ancestors of the Icelanders, Norwegians, and 
Swedes and Danes ; and secondly, of the Proper Teutonic 
stock in its three subdivisions, which are the Saxon, or 
Western German, the Suevians or High German, and 
the Gothic or Eastern clan. The next branch of tluj 
Indo-European stock are tribes who speak tlie dialects of 
the Old Prussian or Pruthenian language. These dialects 
arc the Lettish, Lithuanian, and the Proper Pruthenian, 
which of all the languages of Eui’opc; bear by far the 
nearest resemblance to the original Sanskrit. The peoj)le 
who spoke these dialects had a peculiar mythology, and an 
ancient and very poiverful hierarchy, as famous in the north 
as were those of the Brahmans and the Druids in the east 
and west. The Slavic, or Sclavonic race, is a fourth Indo- 
European family : its two great branches are the Western or 
Proper Slavic, including the Poles, Bohemians, Obotrites, 
and the tribes near the Baltic; secondlv, the Eastern 
branch, comprehending the Ilu^ans, the Servians, and 
other tribes nearly related to them.* The southern nations 
of Europe maintain their relation to the same stock. 
With the exception of the Rasennian or T*uscan people, 
all the Italian nations belonged to one race; and their 
dialects, — the Umbrian, the Oscan or Sabine, the Latin, 
and the Sicelian, or (Enotrian, — are but variations of one 
speech. The Ilascnnians were a people of different phy- 

* The Slavonic languages are more allied to those called in the text 
Pruthenian than any other two families of languages here enumerated : 
they are at least as nearly connected as arc the two Celtic families 
before mentioned, and are by some classed under tbe <*ominon term, 
Sarmatian. — En. 
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sical character from the rest of the Old Italians, and spoke 
a language which appears to have had little or no affinity 
to any of the other dialects of the Peninsula. These Italian 
nations are not, as it has been supposed, descended from a 
mixture of Greeks, or Pelasgi, with aboriginal barbarians, 
but form collectively one particular branch of the Arian 
race ; and in respect to the era of their migration from the 
East, they must be considered as the most ancient of this 
division. The other races in Southern Europe who belong 
to the same great stock are the Thracians, the Arnaouts, 
Albanians, or, more properly, the Skipetars, descended 
from the Epirots and Illyrians : lastly, the more celebrated 
Hellenic race. 

It would be an interesting question, if there were any 
data likely to facilitate its discussion, whether the Arinn 
nations found on their arrival in Europe the different 
countries already occupied by previous inhabitants, or 
vacant, and affording them a peaceful and undisputed 
admission. The former hypothesis appears most probable ; 
since we know that the most remote parts wliithcr these 
nations ultimately arrived were previously inhabited. The 
Euskaldunes appear already to have possessed Spain before 
the arrival of Celtic tribes in that country. Por if the 
Celts, as some have supposed, had preceded them, and the 
Iberian tribes had ente^d the country at a later period, 
it cannot be supposed that the latter people, whose military 
prowess was never comparable to that of the Celts, would 
have been able to gain possession of the Pyrenean chain, 
which we know that they inhabited at the era of the 
Roman conquest. 

Spain was the last refuge of this race, who had pro- 
bably been expelled by the Italian nations and the Celts 
from Italy and Gaul. In the north of Europe the German 
nations, or rather the Northmen, found the countries on the 
Baltic coast already occupied by Jotuns, nations of the 
Finnish or Ugrian race, — a people, like themselves, of east- 
ern origin, but emigrants of an earlier age, and from a 
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diflferent part of Asia. We shall, in a future eliapter, trace 
their descent from its probable source. 

For these and other nations of Europe and of Asia, — 
distinguished from the Indo-European stock, and not re- 
ferable to either of the two other primitive races already 
described, — ^we stand in need of some distinctive epithet 
that may assist us iu speaking of them in a collective 
sense, and comparing or contrasting them with nations of 
the Arian race. I have elsewhere adopted for this pur- 
pose the term “ AUophylian,” which, by its obvious mean- 
ing, denotes tliis distinction, and is preferable to any other 
name heretofore employed for the same purpose, inasmuch 
as it can lead us to no erroneous opinion in ethnology.* 

Before we proceed to the description of individual 
nations of either class, it will be useful to compare the 
AUophylian nations in general with those of the Indo- 
European family. 

The AUophylian nations appear to have been spread 
in the earhest times through aU the most remote regions 
of the old continent, — to the northward, eastward, and 
westward of the Indo-Em’opcan tribes, whom they seem 
everywhere to have preceded; so that they appear, in 
comparison with these Indo-European colonies, in the 
light of aboriginal or native inhabitants, vanquished and 
often banished into remote and i^iaccessible tracts by more 
powerful invading tribes. The latter, namely the Indo- 
European nations, seem to have been every where superior 
in mental endowments. Some tribes, indeed, had retained 
or acquired many characteristics of barbarism and ferocity, 
but with aU these they joined undoubted marks of an 
earUcr inteUectual development ; particularly a higher cul- 
ture of language as an instrument of thought as well as 
of human intercourse. If we inquire into the degree of 
improvement in the arts of life which the Indo-European 
nations had attained at the era of the dispersion from their 

• Professor Bask used the term Scythian in this sense ; but it is 
imcertain whether many of these nations were Scythians. 
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primitive abode, or from the common centre of the whole 
stock, an investigation of their languages will he our prin- 
cipal guide. It gives us strong grounds for a helief that 
their advancement in useful arts had hecn comparatively 
small. Tlic primitive ancestors of the Indo-European 
nations were probably ignorant of the use of iron and 
other metals, since the terms by which these are denoted 
are different in different languages ; and must, as it M^ould 
a])pear, have been adopted subsequently to the era of 
separation. Nothing can be more unlike than gold, 
and aurmn ; than silver and argentum ; iihimferrmn 
and fftSi/poc. Other considerations may be advanced to 
confirm this opinion, that the use of metals was unknown 
to the earliest colonists of the West. It is plain that the 
use of letters was entirely unknown to the Ai’ian nations, — 
to those tribes at least of the race who passed into Europe ; 
and that it was introduced among them in long after ages 
by the Phoenicians, who claim this most important in- 
vention, and certainly have the merit of having com- 
municated it to the nations of the West. But, though 
unskilled in many of the most useful arts of life, the Arian 
people appear to have brought with them a much higher 
mental culture than the Allopbylian races possessed before 
the Arian tribes were spread among them. They had 
national poetry, and a culture of language and thought 
altogether surprising when compared with their external 
condition and habits. They bad bards or scalds, vales, 
ooiSol, who were supposed, under a divine impulse, to cele- 
brate the history of ancient times and connect them with 
revelations of the future, and with a refined and meta- 
physical system of dogmas, which were handed down from 
age to age, and from one tribe to another, as the primeval 
creed and possession of the enlightened race. Among 
them, in the W'est as well as in the remote East, the doctrine 
of metempsychosis held a conspicuous place, implying 
belief in an after state of rewards and punishments, and a 
moral government of the world. With it Avas connected 
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the notion tliRt tho niRtoriRl univorso liS/d undergone, and 
was destined to undergo, a repetition of catastrophes by 
fire and water, and after each destruction to he renewed 
in fresh beauty, when a golden age was again to commence, 
destined, in a fated time, to corruption and decay. Tho 
emanation of all beings from tho soul of the universe, and 
their refusion in it, which were tenets closely connected 
with this system of dogmas, border on a species of • Pan- 
theism, and are liable to all the difidculties attendant upon 
tlxat doctrine. Among most of the Indo-European nations 
the conservation of religious dogmas, patriarchal tradition, 
and national poetry, was confided not to accidental remi- 
niscenees and popular recitations, but to a distinct order 
of persons, who were venerated as mediators between tho 
invisible powers and their feUow-mortals, — as the deposi- 
tories of sacred lore, and interpreters of the will of tho 
gods expressed of old to the first men, and handed down 
either orally in divine poemsi or preserved in a sacred 
literature known only to the initiated. In most instances 
they were an hereditary caste, — Druids, Brahmans, or 
Magi. Among the AUophylian nations, on the other 
hand, a rude and sensual superstition prevailed, which 
ascribed life and mysterious powers to inanimate ob- 
jects. Tlie religion of fetisses, of charms and spells, and 
talismans, was in the hands, not of a learned caste, the twice- 
born sons of Brahma, but of shamans or sorcerers, wlio, 
by feigning swoons and convulsions, by horrible cries and 
yells, by cutting themselves with knives, by whirling and 
contortions, assumed the appearance of something preter- 
natural and portentous, and impressed the multitude 
with the belief that they were possessed by demons. Of 
this latter description were the wizards of the Finns and 
Lappes, the Angekoks of the Esquimaux ; and such are 
the Shamans of aU the countries in Northern Asia, where 
neither Buddhism nor Isl5m has yet penetrated. 

[Much of this is hypothetical ; but, although materials 
are accumulating for something more positive, the time is 
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not yet come for pronouncing with any thing like confi- 
dence. The author has followed the more usual view ; — 
Dr. R. G. Latham would make the Indo-European or 
Arian race to be of European origin, and the people of 
the same race in Asia rather colonists from Europe than 
vice versd. His main argument is the almost exclusive 
possession of Europe by tribes universally admitted to be 
of that race from times beyond the reach even of tradition, 
and the exceptional condition of their congeners in Asia, 
where tradition, if not evidence, tends to show that 
“ AUophylian” races once held sway in places since possessed 
by Indo-Europeans. The editor is of opinion that this 
argument deserves mature consideration, but he is not 
prepared to reject the universal belief of the march of 
man from East to West, the certainty that much of the 
learning of the West, and all its literature, originated in 
the East, and the consequent probability that the East is 
oldest. His own hypothesis, for it is no more, would place 
the oldest seat of mankind in the East, without wishing to 
say how far from the borders of Europe; that “Allo- 
phylian” tribes were all thrown off in the most ancient 
times from the great original settled stock, by small 
detachments or single families, which would lose tlieir 
social organization and become nomades, by their division 
into small bodies, and by unlimited space for dispersion. 
That when the old world was already covci*ed by such 
scattered tribes, aU future emigrations from the central 
body eould only be successfully carried out by large 
bodies, — large enough to become nations, who would thus 
retain their original character, and overcome and extirpate 
the scattered and less organized “ Allophylians.” By 
successive waves of such emigrations on a large scale, 
Europe would be peopled with its present inhabitants ; the 
Allophylian Laps, Fins, and Basques, the Yotuns and 
Ogres of old fables, giving way before the new comers. 
It is unnecessary to pursue this further, or we might 
deduce the unsettled and divided character of the Celts, 
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the earliest because remotest emigrants, from the more 
extensive contact they must have had with Allophylian 
tribes in the course of their long journey to the setting 
sun ; the inferior state of the Slavonic nations, the last 
emigrants, might arise from a similar extended contact in 
their rear, not being followed up and covered by people in 
a like social condition with themselves. The decay in the 
original stock might be attributed to the loss of so many 
emigrants, by the deterioration arising from an insulated 
position in the midst of the same AUophyHan tribes, who 
now constitute so large a proportion of the population of 
the Eastern world. The Editor is quite prc])ared to find 
aU this treated as a fanciful speculation, and in fact lie 
himself considers it only as one of the many hypotheses 
which may account for the present state of things. — Ed.] 

The history of these nations will ho the subject of a 
later chapter. I shall now proceed to say a few words on 
the physical characters of the Indo-European nations. 

Physical Characters of the European Nations. 

Incidental notices in the works of Greek and Latin 
authors give some information as to the physical characters 
of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. The accounts 
which we collect in this quarter do not fully agree with 
the description of the same races in the present times ; a 
considerable alteration must have taken place, if wo can 
trust the testimony of the ancient writers. We must admit 
the possibility that the physical characters of the nations 
in question have become changed or modified through the 
lapse of time, and the influence of external agencies. 

There is one other resource from which we may hope to 
derive information on this subject : I allude to the remains 
of the dead found entombed in variqus parts of Europe. 
A similar research is, as we have seen, one of the most 
important aids in the investigation of the physical charac- 
ters of the ancient Egyptians. Sepulchral remains are in 
Europe much more rare and imperfect than in Egypt ; yet 
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there are, if we view them eollectively, a great number of 
such relics, and in some districts they are comparatively 
frequent. The north of Italy, and especially the country 
of the ancient Etruscans, abounds in magnificent tombs or 
places of sepulture. They have been described by Pro- 
fessor K. 0. Muller. It appears clearly that these remains, 
as described by Muller, belong to a people whose physical 
characters were very different from those of the modern 
Italians, their descendants. The following observations 
appeared in a memoir on this subject, contributed by 
Miillcr to the “ Transactions of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin.”* 

The countenances of the Etruscans appear to have been 
of a large and round shape ; their eyes large ; the nose not 
long, but thick ; the chin strong and somewhat protruding. 
The figures display in their proportions men of small 
stature, with great heads, short thick arms, and a clumsy 
and inactive conformation of body — the “ obesos et pingues 
Etruscos.” 

The male figures are all beardless, quite smooth and 
shaven about the chin, dressed in the tunic, or toga, which 
is sometimes drawn up over tlie hinder part of the head. 
On the head they generally w ear a wreath of leaves ; some 
hold in their right hand a drinking-cup, and in their left a 
patera. They repose in an easy posture, a little raised, 
with their left elbow rested, as if in the attitude of persons 
who leave tlie festival of life as weU-satisfied guests. The 
little finger of the left hand is commonly ornamented with 
a ring. The women lie in the same position as the men : 
they are clothed with a tunic, some having below their 
breast a broad girdle, fastened before by wheel-shaped 
buckles, and with a pcplum, which sometimes veils the 
hinder part of the hgad. In one hand they hold an apple, 
or some similar fruit, and in the other a fan. These 
figures are embossed on the coverings of the sarcophagi, 
which are formed of stone or of clay. On the clay cover- 
* AbhaiidL dcr Berlin. Akad. 1818, 1819, 
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ings, where a variety of eolours is used on the reliefs, these 
figures are also painted. In them the hah* is of a yellow 
brouTi colour, and the eyes brown, and the armour and 
shields of a bluish black, which seems intended to shew 
that they were made of iron. 

Sepulchral tumuli are spread over all the northern and 
western parts of Europe, and over many extensive regions 
in noiihern Asia, as far eastward at least as the river 
Yenisei. They contain the remains of races either long 
ago extinct, or of such as have so far changed their abodes 
and manner of existence that the ancestors can no longer 
1)0 recognised in their descendants. They abound on the 
banks of the great rivers Irtish and Yenisei, where the 
greatest numbers of the then existing pcojile were col- 
lected by the facilities afforded to human intercourse. In 
Northern Asia, these tombs arc iiscribed to Tschudes, or 
barbarians, nations foi’cign and hostile to the Slavic race. 
The erectors of these sepulchral mounds were equally dis- 
tinct and separate from the Tartar nations, who preceded 
the Slaves ; for the tombs of the Tartars, and all edifices 
raised by them, indicate the use of iron tools ; and the art 
of working iron mines has ever been a favourite attribute 
of the Tartar nations. But silver and golden ornaments 
of rude workmanship, though in abundant quantity, are 
found in the Siberian tombs. The art of fabricating 
ornaments of the precious metals seems to have pre- 
ceded by many ages the use of iron in the northern regions 
of Asia. 

. In the plains where these tombs arc found, it is not 
unfrequent to meet with circles of upright stones, like 
those which in Europe are termed Druidical, but which 
are by no means confined to the countries where Druidism 
is known to have prevailed. 

In the western and northern parts of Europe are in- 
numerable sepulchral mounds, or harrows. Many have 
been examined, both in the British Isles, and in Denmark 
and Scandinavia. It is much to be regretted that no 
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systematic account has heen kept of the results. In this 
country particularly, nothing has been attempted, in a 
comprehensive point of view, towards the elucidation of 
national archaiology hy similar researches. It appears, 
however, from late investigations of Professor Eschricht, 
that the sepulchral remains of ancient European nations 
may he referred to three periods. The first is the age when 
tumuU raised over the dead contained no metallic imple- 
ments or ornaments,* Pings and heads, and other orna-' 
ments of amber, in the countries near the Baltic ; imple- 
ments worked from bone, with arrow-heads of flint and 
fish-hone ; celts formed of flint or stone, and other imple- 
ments manufactured from such materials as we find ei'^ery 
where to have been used previously to the invention of 
metals, are found in various places in tombs of this de- 
scription, In sliort, they display a state of rudeness with 
respect to the knowledge of useful arts not very diffe- 
rent from that which prevails in the islands of the Great 
Pacific, 

The osteological characters of skulls and skeletons found 
in tombs of this era are peculiar : they belong to a^ earlier 
race, long ago swept away hy one which succeeded it. 

It may he worth while to remark that hy far the 
greatest number of barrows opened in different parts of 
Britain belong to this class. They are so numerous that 
it is generally heUeved by antiquaries that the tombs of the 
Celts prior to the Eoman invasion were generally of this 
kind. There were, however, some belonging to the suc- 
ceeding class both in Britain and in Ireland, ^ 

The second class of tumuli belong evidently to an era 
subsequent to that which produced the former. In these 
it is common to find plates of gold, rings of gold or brass, 
various ornaments of bronze ; sometimes swords or blades 
of brass have heen discovered in them, but never tools of 
iron or indications of sculpture which implied the posses- 

♦ The memoir of Professor Eschricht appeared in the Danish paper 
entitled “ Danskc Eolkeblad.” 
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sion of iron tools. A third set of tumuli contain instru- 
ments of iron : these evidently belong to a later period 
than that of the brazen and golden ornaments. The in- 
terior arrangements of tliese different sets of sepulchral 
mounds are difierent ; but this is a subject beyond our 
present limits. 

The purpose for which I have been induced to offer 
these observations is to point out the series of osteological 
remams which may be established 1 )y means of them. There 
seems to be good reason to believe that, by a collection of 
skulls and skeletons from these different sets of barrows, 
an historical series may be established, each set displaying 
the remains of the races of people by whom they were 
erected. In Denmark, as we learn from the remarks 
of Professor Eschricht, the barrows of the oldest series 
contain crania and other bones of a peculiar description. 
In these the cranium has an ample and well-developed 
form ; the forehead is vaulted, and tolerably spacious ; and 
the nasal bones jnominent. At the same time, in a skull of 
which M. Eschricht has given a description, the zygomata 
appear large and angular, so that lines drawn from them 
over the vertex converge, and give the cranium something 
of the pyramidal form. It may be seen that the eyes were 
deeply set, with strongly prominent eyebrows, and deep 
orbits. One of the most remarkable features in these 
skulls is their round form, approaching to a spherical 
shape.* In all these points the skulls of this older class 
make some approach towards the shape peculiar to the 
Northern Asiatic nations, or to that of the Mongoles and 
the Esquimaux. The more important circumstances, how- 
ever, before noted, prevent our referring them to any other 
type of the human head than the oval and developed 
shape, which is common to the nations of Europe and of 
Western Asia. They are probably the crania of Celtic 
races ; in Denmark, those of Cimbrians. The tombs con- 

♦ Figure I, on the opposite plate, is the delineation of a cast in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, taken from a skull of this class. 
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taining ornaments of the precious metals are referred to a 
later age ; but it is uncertain as yet whether they belonged 
to the same race as the former. Those containing iron 
implements were subsequent to the immigration of the 
Germanic nations, who were, as it appears, acquainted at 
an eaidy period with the use of iron. 

There seems to have been no considerable difference 
between the Celts and Germans in complexion, except that 
the Germans were more red-haired, while the Celts were 
flaxen-haired. This has been denied by many writers ; 
but the authority of the ancients is very decided on the 
subject. I shall not repeat at present the long list of 
authors whom I have elsewhere cited to this effect,* but 
shall merely extract one passage from Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who had lived in Gaul, and therefore must liave 
known of what colour the Celtic people were : — 

“ The Gauls,” says Ammianus, “ arc almost all taU of 
stature, very fair and red-haired, and horrible from the 
fierceness of their eyes, fond of strife, and haughtily inso- 
lent. A whole band of strangers would not endm-c one of 
them, aided in his brawl by his powerful and blue-eyed 
wife ; especially when, with swollen neck and gnashing 
teeth, poising her huge white arms, she begins, joining 
kicks to blows, to put forth her fists, like stones from the 
twisted strings of a catapult. Most of their voices are ter- 
rific and threatening, as well when they are quiet as when 
they are angry. ' All ages are thought fit for war, r d an 
old man is led out to be armed with the same vigour of 
heart as the man in his prime, with limbs, hardened by 

Thus in Virgil’s eighth JEueid : — 

‘‘ Gain per dumos aderant, areemque tenebant: 

Auiiea C^saries oelis, atque aurea vestis ; 

Virgatis lucent sagulis ; turn lactea colla 
Auro iimectuntur : duo quisque Alpina coruscant 
Gai^ niaiiu, scutis protect! corpora longis.” 

Also Glaudian (in Eufinum) : — 

“ Iiide truces flavo coinitantur vertice Galli.” 
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cold and continual labour, and a contempt of many even 
real dangers. None of them are known, like those who in 
Italy are called in joke Marci, to cut off their thumbs 
through fear of serving in war. Thlj^ arc as a nation very 
fond of wine, and invent many drinks resembling it ;* and 
some of the poorer sort wander about with their senses 
quite blunted by continued intoxication.” 

The Germans are noted for large broad heads. Tl|ey 
„ were universally celebrated for red hair and blue eyes ; and 
these chai'acters are ascribed to them as uniform, not only 
by poets, but by writers the most accurate as to matters of 
fact. Thus Ammianus speaks of the “ comas rutilantes ex 
more” of the Alemanni, the Germans of the Upper llhine. 

It appears certain that the aneient races who peopled 
the northern and western parts of Europe were all of the 
xanthous variety of complexion. This is by no means the 
case with the great mass of people who are supposed to 
have descended from them. In a poetical clironiele which 
is supposed by Dr. O’Connor to be tbe most ancient his- 
torical poem existing in the Gaelic language, the bard thus 
addresses the people 

“ A eolca A) bain iiile, 

A slilua'rh feta, folt-buidho,” 

rendered : — 

“ Vos docti Albani onmes, 

Vos exercitus peritorum flavo-comatoruin.’* 

This ■ said to have been addressed to the Ilighlanders at 
the court of Malcolm III. a.d. 1067. There seems to be 
a constant tradition that the ancient Gael were a fair- 
haired raee. According to the old legends which contain 
the story of the Eirbolg kings, one of them was named 
Fiacha Cmnfionnan. Cinfionnan means white heads, and 
the people, as Keating, the celebrated Irish historian, says, 
had this designation because most of the Irish of his time 
were remarkable for their white or fair hair. 


* Probably cider, ale, metheglin. 
O 
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If the Scots of King Malcolm’s time were a yellow- 
haired race, they have forfeited that description, like their 
countrymen the Caledonians, and like the Germans and 
Gauls of the Continelft. . The present Highlanders are by 
no means generally a xanthous people. In particular dis- 
tricts, and in some valleys in the Highlands, it is noted 
that most of the inhabitants have red hair ; hut this is 
only in limited tracts, where, however, there is nothing 
indicative of foreign colonisation. The prevalent cha- 
racters in a great part of the western Highlands are rather 
dark brown hair, uncurled, with a complexion not very 
fair, hut with grey eyes. A man with coal-black and 
curled hair, and black eyes, looks singular in a group of 
the general complexion ; and, in places where this varia- 
tion is frequent, the opposite variety also occurs, namely, a 
fair skin with red or yellow hair. It seems unquestion- 
able, that the complexion prevalent through the British 
Islands has greatly varied from that of all the original 
tribes, who are known to have jointly constituted the 
population. We have seen that the ancient Celtic tribes 
were a xanthous race; such, likewise, were the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans; the Caledonians also, and the Gael, 
were fair and yellow-haired. Not so the mixed descend- 
ants of all these hluc-cyed tribes; the Britons had 
already deviated from the colour of the Celts in the time 
of Strabo, who declares that the Britons are taller than 
the Gauls, and less yellow-haired, and more infirm and 
relaxed in their bodily fabric. As a proof of this fact, 
he continues, “ We ourselves saw at Home young men 
from Britain, who in height exceeded the tallest men there 
by half a foot, and were crooked in their legs, and not well 
formed as to the make of their bodies. In their manners,” 
he adds, “ they were in some respects similar to the Gauls, 
in others simple and barbarous.” 

Nor is this change confined to the Britons and their 
descendants. The Germans have also varied in their com- 
plexion ; in the towns of Germany, especially, the people 
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are far from being a red-haired, or even a xanthous race ; 
and, from the fact that this change has been developed 
chiefly in toMTis, we may infer that it depends in part 
on habits, and the way of living, and on food. Towtis 
are much warmer and drier than the country ; but even 
the open country is much warmer and drier than the 
forests and morasses with which Germany was formerly 
covered. We must attribute the alteration in physical 
character to the altered condition under which the present 
race of people live.* 


Of the Physical Character of tjic Slaves. 

No very accurate observations have been made by 
which it can be determined whether the Slavonians have 
any peculiar characters distinguishing them from the 
other European nations ; but, if such peculiarities exist, 
they are of a kind not striking or easily discernible. 
The various tribes of this race differ among themselves, 
the variety being apparently in relation to climate and 
local circumstances; and this variety is much greater than 

* The ancient Germans are said to have had universally yellow or 
red hair and blue eyes ; in short, a strongly marked xanthous consti- 
tution. This, says Niebuhr, has now in most parts of Germany become 
uncommon. I can assert from my own observation, that the Germans 
are now, in many parts of their country, far from a light-haired race. 
I have seen a considerable number of persons assembled in a large room 
at Frankfort on the Maine, and observed that, except one or two 
Englishmen, there was not an individual among them who had not dark 
hair. The Chevalier Bunsen has assured me, that he has often looked 
in vain for the auburn or golden locks, and the light cerulean eyes of 
the old Germans, and never verified the picture given by the ancients of 
his countrymen till he visited Scandinavia ; there he found himself sur- 
rounded by the Germans of Tacitus. What can be more evident than 
that Niebuhr is correct in his opinion that the physical characters of the 
people have changed? Some alterations in the external conditions 
under which the race has existed have given rise to a modification in 
their physical character; The climate of Germany has, in fact, changed 
since the country was cleared of forests. 
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any that can be traced between the Slavic nations in 
general and other Europeans. In the south-eastern parts 
of their abode, the Slavonians are of dark complexion, 
with black eyes and hair ; this is the fact with respect to 
the Croats, Servians, and proper Slavonians. The Poles 
vary in complexion ; many of them are of dark eyes and 
hair, of tall and well-made figures. The northern llusvsians 
are very fair ; Mr. Tooke observes, that the Ilussian 
peasantry have often light-brown, or flaxen, or red hair. 
Nor is this owing to intermixture with the Einnish race, 
as some have conjectured; it is too generally spread a 
character to he ascribed to any such partial and accidental 
cause. That the* xanthous complexion of the northern 
Ilussian is not the result of intermixture with foreigners, 
or particularly with Finns, may be inferred from the fact 
that other Slavonian nations, who have never lived in the 
neighbourhood of any Finnish tribe, have, perhaps, in a 
still more marked degree, the same peculiarity. This may 
be exemplified in the Slovaks. 

The Slovaks are, as we have seen, the old Slavonian 
inhabitants of Pannonia, or Hungary. They held that 
country at an early period, and are probably the descend- 
ants of the Sarmatre Jazyges, to whom it belonged in the 
time of Ammianus. However this may he, they had 
possession of Pannonia at the period of its invasion by the 
Magyars, or the Ugrian, or Hungarian people, who gave 
to it its modern appellation, and who expelled the Slovaks 
from the central and more fertile plains, into the barren 
and mountainous tracts bordering on the Carpathian chain, 
which their descendants still continue to inhabit. The 
Slovaks form altogether a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Hungary. A recent English traveller has given 
us a very minute account of the persons and habits of tbia 
race. He says, the Slovaks, in general, are about the 
middle height, strongly formed, of a light complexion, with 
broad and coarse features, half shaded by their long flaxen 
hair. In some particular districts there are found among 
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them singularly fine and handsome men. The peasant 
women, when young, are sometimes pretty, but hard 
labour and exposure to the sun soon deprive them of all 
pretensions to comeliness. In their dispositions the Slo- 
vaks are described by the same writer as lazy and indo- 
lent ; and they are said to be very inferior to the Magyars 
in energy and activity. 

We have a brief account of the persons of the old 
Antes and Sclavcni from Procopius, which coincides re- 
markably with this description of the modern Slovaks. 

Speaking of the Antm and Sclaveni, he says : “ One 
language belongs to both nations, which is very barbarous ; 
nor do they dittcr at all in personal appearance, for they 
arc all of good stature and remarkably robust : as to the 
complexion of their bodies and their hair, they have it 
neither very light nor flaxen, nor is it altogether inclined 
to black ; but they are all somewhat red — that is, red- 
haired.” 


Physical Character of the Greeks. 

It is well known that the remains of Grecian sculpture 
display the finest and most expanded form of the human 
skull. It has been supposed, indeed, that the Grecian 
profile has been exaggerated or drawn from the imagina- 
tion ; but Blumcnbach, in a memoir in the “ Gottingen 
Transactions,” and in the notes 
to his sixth decade, has refuted 
this opinion. He thus describes 
a Greek skuU in his collection : 

— “ Forma calvarioe subglobosa, 
maxillae superioris ossibus sub na- 
rium aperturis ferb ad perpen- 
diculum coadunatis, jugalibus 
ossibus modicb et concinne de- 
clivibus, artificumlaudatisproxima 
signis.” His Greek skull, and one belonging to the ever 
barbarous and unintellectual race of Georgians, are said 


Fio. 57. 
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to be the most beautiful in his whole collection, consisting 
of 170 crania of different nations. 

The preceding outline of a Greek skull will serve to 
exemplify the form of the head of the modem Greeks. 

In the head of the Apollo Belvedere we may probably 
recognise a good model of the national physiognomy of 
their ancestors. 

Fio. 58. 



Head of Aiudio Bclvedcro. 


The complexion of the Greeks varied like that of other 
Europeans, as we know tolerably well from ancient writers. 
The epithets of ^avQo), Truppo), xuavo^^atrai, yXaoxowriSsf, 
yellow, red, and black-haired, hlue-eyed, and many others, 
indicate that the same variety of complexion existed for- 
merly among the Greeks which we recognise among other 
nations in the south of Europe, especially in countries 
where the climate is varied by differences of situation and 
of level. It seems that in this respect, as well as in the 
beauty of form for which the old Greeks were noted, the 
modem Greeks, their posterity, still resemble them. M. 
PouqueviUe assures us, that the models which inspired 
Apelles and Phidias are still to be found among the in- 
habitants of the Morca. “ They are generally taU, and 
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finely formed ; their eyes are full of fire, and they have a 
beautiful mouth ornamented with the finest teeth. There 
are, however, degrees in their beauty, though all may be 
generally termed handsome. The Spartan woman is fair, 
of a slender make, but with a noble air. The women of 
Taygetes have the earriage of Pallas when she wielded 
her formidable SEgis in the midst of a battle. The Mes- 
senian woman is low of stature, and distinguished for her 
embonpoint ; she has regular features, large blue eyes, 
and long black hair. The Arcadian, in her coarse woollen 
garments, scarcely suffers the regularity of her form to 
appear ; but her countenance is expressive of innocence 
and purity of mind. Chaste as daughters, the women of 
the Morea assume as wives even a character of ausjterity.” 
The Greek women, in the time of Pouqueville, were ex- 
tremely ignorant and uneducated. “ Music and dancing 
seemed to have been taught them by nature. The favour- 
able traits of character among the Greeks, in general, are 
in part attributable to their early education. We are 
assured that the children arc left to grow in full liberty, 
like the robust plants which adorn their native soil. 
They are not subjected to the harsh treatment which the 
children of the lower classes experience in more civilised 
countries, nor are their countenances expressive of any 
kind of painful sentiment.” 

The same writer has described the inhabitants of 
Sparta. He says, “ The Laconians differ in manners and 
address from their neighbours the Arcadians ; the latter 
carry the scrip and crook, and lead a perfectly pastoral 
life ; the inhabitants of Sparta, on the contrary, fond of 
combats, are of a lively and restless character, and are 
easily irritated.” M. Pouqueville speaks of the long 
fiaxen hair of the women of Sparta, their majestic air and 
carriage, their elegant forms, the regularity of their fea- 
tures, animated by large blue eyes bordered with long 
eye-lashes. “ The men,” he says, “ among whom some 
are ‘ blonds,’ or fair, have noble countenances ; are of tall 
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stature, masculine and regular features.” They have pre- 
served something of the Dorians of ancient Sparta. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE FIVE GREAT NOMADIC RACES. 

The great central region of High Asia, whence all the 
rivers take their source which flow southward into the 
Indian Ocean, eastward to the sea of Okhotsk and Japan, 
northward to the Erozen Ocean of Siberia, may be non- 
tenijdated as a vast ujdand or plateau, comprehending, 
perliaps^ one-fourth part of the whole area of the Asiatic 
continent. It is boxinded on both sides, namely, towards 
the north and south by a double series of mountains, each 
of which, though in rather a low latitude, passes the limits 
of eternal snow. Of the four longitudinal chains which 
compose their double harrier, the two southern are the 
great Himalaya, and to the northward of it, and partly 
parallel to it, the lofty Tibetan Kuen-lun. In the valley 
hetu een these two chains, itself the highland of Tibet, of 
Ladak, and Illassa, near the sacred lake of MAna- 
Sarowara, rise the two great rivers of India, Indus and 
Brahma-putra, which enclose on two sides, and insulate, 
the whole region of Hindustan. To the northward of 
Kuen-lun is the great central plain of High Asia, in 
various parts of which many rivers, which find no exit 
through such harriers, pour their w'ators into inland seas. 
The rivers which flow into Koko-Nor, or the Blue Lake, 
into Nor Saisan, Lob Nor, and the sea of Balkash, fer- 
tilise vast spaces of pasture land ; where the primitive 
nomades of Central Asia fed for centuries their flocks, and 
multiphed those hordes, which, under their late descend- 
ants Attila, Chingis, and Timur, were destined to change 
the aspect of human affairs in a great part of the habitable 
world. To the northward of the central plain, Thianshan, 
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or the Celestial Mountain, and the Golden Mountain, or 
Altai, separate the Upland from the low region through 
which the rivers of Siberia take their course to the Icy Sea.. 

In the centre, or on the borders, of this table-land, 
which may be termed the Island of High Asia, for such it 
must have been before the farther subsiding of the ocean 
laid bare the low plains which lie around its high tcrrasses 
on every side, were the abodes, or rather the wandering 
places, of the five nomadic races: five they may be reckoned, 
altliough one of them cannot be traced historically from the 
plateau. The descent from thence of this first band of 
nations towards the north-west, can only be inferred by a 
certain affinity of language and of physical and moral cha- 
racters between it and the three principal nomadic races. 
Another member of the group, I mean the south-eastern, 
belongs not to the central space, but to its Tibetan border. 
The three members of the central group are the Turkish, 
the Mongolian, and Tungusian races; the north-western 
stem is the Ugrian, by some termed the Pinnish or 
Tschudish race ; the south-eastern are the Bhotiya, the 
mmmtain people, who, on the northern boundary of Hin- 
dustan, have appropriated the name of Tartars, though 
they have no right to that celebrated apj)ellation, which 
belonged originally to the Mongolian tribe who inhabited 
the banks of the Lake Bouyir. 

To assert that all these nations constitute one race 
would be to go rather beyond the limits of close induction. 
But identity of race has often been proclaimed on much 
inferior evidence. They have occupied — from this remark 
I must exclude the Ugrian race,* — or rather nomadised 

* I am inclined! to be less cautious than the author, and to believe that 
in the next note he has made as much allowance as was required, and even 
more. The larger proportion of the Ugrian race may he still comprised 
under the observations made, and even the stationary Finn is little more 
than half reclaimed. The Finn of large towns is really rather a Scan- 
dinavian than an Ugrian. It is very doubtful that any of the Arian race are 
nomadic. — En. 
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over contiguous regions from immemorial times ; they are 
nearly on a level in regard to their social state and pro- 
gress in the arts of life; their moral characteristics, 
manners, and habitudes, are similar; their religion and 
superstitions were in early times the same, their physical 
traits perhaps hardly distinguishable.* Their languages 
— unless it be that of Bhot, or Thibet, to which this asser- 
tion can be applied but doubtfully and in part — ^though 
not identical, and long considered by the best informed 
writers as distinct, yet display, under a careful analysis, 
such a degree of analogy as proves a distant, but, at the 
same time, a real, family relationship, and one which may 
weU be comparable to the aflinity traced among the most 
separate members of the Indo-European group. 

Though two of their princes, a Turkish and a Mon- 
golian khan, have compiled the history of the Turkish and 
Mongolian races, and pretend to have traced them from 
the creatiou of the world, it cannot be said with truth that 
the nomadic people of Central Asia possess any memorials 
of their origin. The compilations of Abulgbasi Bahadur 
Khan and of Sanang Setzent — ^the one a Mussulman, the 
other a worshipper of Buddha, connect the origin of their 
respective races, — ^the first, after the manner of all Mo- 
hamedan writers, with the patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
the other with the incarnate gods, or divine sages of India, 
celebrated in the fables of Buddhism. It is, however, 
remarkable that some extensively spread traditions, which 
are more or less interwoven in aU their accounts, and have 
been collected from very distant times and places, seem to 
display an obscure reminiscence of the arrival of some 
fugitive bands from a remote region, who having been 
saved from destruction by flight into the wildeniess, be- 
came in process of time the patriarchs of the nomadic 

* 1 limit this remark to the still nomadic races, both of the Turk 
and Arian stock. 

t “ Obserrations sur I’Histoire des Mongoles Orientaux, par Sanang 
Setzen,” par M. Abel Edmusat. Paris, 1832. 
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races. One of these Sagas relates the fate of a single 
family, bom, or perhaps, if the story were rightly inter- 
preted, suckled, by a wolf, in Turkish Assena, or Tsena,* 
who became the founder of the Turkish dynasty on Mount 
Altai. Tlie father of the band, maimed in all his limbs, 
had escaped from the direful calamities which had over- 
whelmed his race. Another tradition relates the origin 
of the Mongols ; and this legend was so widely spread, 
that we find it not only recorded by Bashid-ed-Din and 
Abulghasi Khan, but alluded to by Sanang Setzen. For 
ages the Mongolian race had been pent up in the iron- 
bound valley of Irghsenae-koun. When at length their 
numbers had so increased that they could not subsist 
within bounds so confined, they sought and obtained an 
exit, after melting the iron rocks by fire and with the bel- 
lows of seventy forges ; and this event was celebrated by a 
yearly festival till the age of Chingis. The little horde 
that issued from Irghsenae-koun to conquer the Eastern 
world were the offspring of two patriarchs, who, many 
ages before, had there sought refuge. The most numerous 
and celebrated of all these nations were the Hiong-nu, 
who possessed an extensive region extending northward 
from the great wall of China towards the Amdr, and 
westward from the mountains of In-shan, overhanging the 
upper course of the Yellow river or Hoang-ho. Their 
wars against the emperors of the dynasty of Han, coeval 
with the Christian era, are among the most important 
events in the history of the great empire. The policy of 
the Chinese deprecated the enmity of the Tan-shu or 
sovereign of the Hiong-nu, by giving a princess of the 
royal house in marriage to their autocrat. The lament 
of a Chinese lady who had thus become Queen of the 
TJsun, has been deemed worthy of record by the historians 


* The MoBgolian is Cheno, or Tseno ; the Osmanli Turkish has no such 
word ; but, as we find in the old dialects many terms of the Mongol lan- 
guage lost in Osmanli, the word Tsena may probably be old Turkish. — En. 
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of China, and may be cited as characteristic of the manners 
of these nomadic races : — 

“ My kinsfolk have given me away 
Into a foreign land, 

To the chieftain of the Usun. 

He dwells in a miserable hut 
Covered with skins. 

His food is flesh, and milk is his drink. 

When 1 think of my home. 

Then 1 long to be a wild goose, 

Tliat 1 might fly away into my Fatherland.” 

1. Of the Ugorian or TIgrian race. 

In briefly describing’ these five nomadic nations, I shall 
begin with the north-western race, which, as I have said, 
cannot he actually traced on the central region of Uigh 
Asia. It is probable that it is one of those races whose 
expulsion from the high plains by the Iliong-nu is recorded 
in the history of China ;* but the main proof of its ori- 
gination from that quarter turns on the analogy of its 
languages with those of the great central nations. The 
race who have been termed Ogres, or Ugrian nations, 
had already left the eastern plateau, and had occupied 
countries towards the north-west before the earliest ac- 
counts. In times long preceding the arrival of the Ger- 
man and Slavic nations in the north of Europe, the 
Ugrians had possessed all the region extending from the 
Baltic to the Uralian mountaias, and reaching even to the 
Obi and Irtish, in Siberia. Farthest towards the west 
were the Finns and Lappes, forming one branch of this 
race. The people whom the Russians call Tschudes were 
of the same stock. Farther eastward the name of Ugrians, 
or Yugorians, predominated. The Ogres were the proto- 
types of savage monsters, dwellers in forests and moun- 
tains, whose name is better known in popular fables than 
in its historical import. It is, however, the most ancient 
denomination of this race. The Northmen designated this 

* “ Besearches into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. iii. 
p. 394, and seqq. 
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hostile race as monsters and giants ; the epithet of Jot- 
nar, or Jotuns, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Sagas, had this meaning. Jotuns, among the old poets of 
the north, as were the Titans of the Greeks, were the 
enemies of gods and men — creatures of the imagination, 
symbolical of physical and moral evils. Races of men who 
were the hereditary and perpetual foes of the Teutonic 
tribes were also called Jotuns ; and this term assumes its 
historical sense when it is used to designate the barbarous 
aborigines of Northern Europe, whose conquest or extirpa- 
tion by a race of happier destinies is celebrated in the 
early poems of the Scalds. Traces of these older inhabi- 
tants of Scandinavia are found in the stories of their war- 
fare handed down from the early historical age. Adam of 
Bremen, who, during the eleventh century, in the character 
of missionary, as well as in military service, lived twelve 
years with the Danish king, Swen Ulfson, has preserved 
a relation of this kind. “ Narravit mihi,” he says, “ rex 
Danorum saspe rccolcndus, gentem quandam ex montanis 
in plana descenderc solitam et incertum esse unde veniat.” 
“Subitb accedunt ; omnem depopulantur regionem.” Ene- 
mies of civilisation, these barbarous natives of moun- 
tains and forests, who were clothed with the skins of wild 
beasts, and uttered sounds more like the cries of wild 
animals than the speech of men — “ qui ferarum pcllibus 
utuntur pro vestibus, et loquentes ad invicem frendere magis 
quam verba proferre dicuntur” — dwelt in caves and the 
clefts of rocks, and issued thence as nightly marauders to 
perpetrate deeds of blood. By the Icelanders they were 
termed Jotnen and Thursen — giants and enchanters. That 
these designations do not belong to the mere creatures of 
the fancy, such as superstition in later times associates 
with them, appears from the fact that the historical Sagas 
deduce the genealogy of many families from a Jotnian 
ancestry. The early poets, according to Geijer, describe 
real wars in the accounts of contests against barbarians of 
the rocks and mountains. In the song of Thiodulf to the 
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honour of Thor, that god is termed the destroyer of moun- 
tain-wolves, the overtumer of the altars of the Fomjotish 
idols, the conqueror of J otuns and Pinns. Here an his- 
torical name comes forward in connexion with the old term 
of Jotun to explain its meaning in still earlier use. So 
Snorro Sturleson, in the “ Heimskringla,”’ uses Finns and 
J otuns as synonymous. The people thus termed are plainly 
the Skrithflnni, who were described by Procopius as inha- 
biting Thule in the sixth centuary, and by Paul Wamefrid’s 
son in the eighth, under nearly the same name ; and of 
whom Adam of Bremen reports that they exceeded wild 
beasts in the swiftness of their flight. They dwelt, accord- 
ing to Adam, towards the north, between Sweden and 
Norway, especially in Ilclsingland, He also mentions 
them in the Wermlands. In the eleventh century, they 
wandered in the southern frontiers of Norway ; in early 
periods they were certainly in the south of Sweden, where, 
in a part of Smaland, are still found the local names of 
Finweden, the field of Finns, Finnheidc, and Finnia. 

The Finns were, in the time of Tacitus, as savage as 
the Lappes ; hut the former, during the succeeding ages, 
became so far civilised as to exchange a nomadic life for 
one of agricultural pursuits ; while the Lappes have ever 
continued to he barbarous nomades, as well as the Siberian 
tribes of the same race, namely, the Woguls and Ostiaks, 
The Finns, as well as their brethren the Beormahs, or 
Finns of the White Sea, had probably undergone this 
change long before the time when they were visited by 
Otther, the guest of Alfred. When the Finns were con- 
quered by the Swedes they had long been a settled people, 
but one of curious, and singular, and isolated character. 

The eastern branches of this race are the Woguls of 
the Uralian Mountains, and the Ostiaks on the Obi: 
from them are descended the Magyars, or Hungarians, a 
warlike and energetic people, unlike their kindred in the 
North, in whom a long abode in the centre of Europe has 
developed the physical and moral qualities of the Arian 
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race, and whom it has proved to he susceptible of the 
highest culture. Intermediate between the TJralian nations 
of the western Finns are various tribes of the same race — 
Mordwins,* Zyrians, Cheremisses, and Wotiaks, who are 
termed by MtQler, the learned historfon of this family of 
nations, Bulgarian Finns, or Ougres : they were long sub- 
ject to the Turkish khanate of Bolgari on the Wolga. 

2. The TurJdsh Race. 

The Turkish tribes have been often erroneously termed 
Tartars. The real Tartars, or rather Tatars, were a people 
nearly allied, not to the Turks, but to the Mongols, who 
had their ancient seat in the neighbourhood of the Lake of 
Bouyir, in the east of Mongolia. All the most learned 
writers on Asiatic history from the time of De Guignes, 

* The Mordwins are principally found in the governments of Simbirsk, 
Penza, and Saratov, and their number in 1838 is stated to have been 
388, 111. The Zyrians are in the government of Arkhangelsk, and in 1826 
there were in Vologda above 52,000 of this race. The Cheremisses are 
chiefly in Viatka and Kasan : they numbered 118,952 in 1838. The Wotiaks, 
chiefly in Viatka, were 161,759. The Woguls and Permians and Ostiaks 
are still less numerous. The Chuwasses, chiefly in Simbirsk and Orenburg, 
numbered 145,166 ; they are in manners and habits like the rest of the 
TJgrian tribes, but their language is a much-corrupted Turkish. See 
Koeppen. Mem. St. Petersb. Vol. vi. 

Grammars and vocabularies of these tribes have been published, and 
versions of portions of Scripture have been made of some of them, but all 
by foreigners. The Zyrianian is distinguished from the others in having 
once had an alphabet, which was invented for their use by St. Stephen of 
Perm, who died in 1378. An inscription of ten long lines in the church of 
Voshemsk in Vologda, is believed to be in the Zyrianian language, but it 
has not been deciphered, though several of the letters are obvious enough. 
We have no distinct remains of the Bulgarian language. The whole nation 
would seem to have migrated to the Danube in the seventh century, to have 
been gradually absorbed into the Slavonic and Wallachian populations, and 
to have formed with them an independent State, which continued to subsist 
during the 13th and 14th centuries. The name still remains borne by the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Bulgaria in Turkey, whose decided Sclavonic 
language has received modifications which give it a character distinct from 
that of cognate idioms : according to Schafarik, a competent judge, it still 
retains significant traces of a Finnish admixture. See Neumann, Die 
Volker des siidlichen Eusslands, Leipzig, 1847, p. 96, 125 . — Ed. 
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including M. Abel Il^musat, and Klaproth, and Professor 
Pitter, are agreed in the opinion, which seeins indeed 
unquestionable, that the Turkish races, now spread through 
different regions, from the wall of China to the Danube and 
Adriatic, are of th^ stock of the Hiong-nu, that powerful 
and celebrated people who threatened China before the 
Christian era, and formerly occupied an extensive region, 
including nearly all the countries noiv called Mongolia, from 
the north of China to Mount Altai. After the fall of the 
empire of the Hiong-nu, they are known in Chinese history 
by the name of Thu-k’iu, or Turks, and Whey-ou-eul, by 
Europeans written nuy-hurs,and more correctly Ouigours.* 
The Ouigours, or Eastern Turks, whose history has been 
elucidated by Abel Remusat, are the link of connexion 
between these more remote nations and the Seljiiki and 
Osmanli Turks who are known to European historians. To 
trace the affiliation of these tribes in the earliest accounts 
that remain of them, would occupy too wide a space, t In 
the present chapter I shall only make a few remarks on their 
physical characters. 

The Turkish nations now existing display two very diffe- 
rent types of countenance and of bodily organisation. The 
nomadic tribes, those who inhabit the ancient abodes of the 
race, and preserve their pastoral erratic Ufe, have stiU the 
physiognomy and general characteristics which appear to 
have belonged to the primitive, Turkish people. 

A good specimen of the nomadic Turkish races is fur- 
nished by the widely spread race of Kirghis, who inhabit 
the frontiers of Russian and Chinese empires, and nomadise 
over vast mountain-plains, from the Lakes Aksakal and 

* The resemblance of this name to Ogre and TJgrian is obvious. There 
can hardly be a doubt that the same root is found also in Bulgar and 
Vogul, and in Vengri and Hungary. The Bolgari probably gave their 
name to the river Volga. 

It may not be too fanciful to connect the English word ugly with this 
root ; I am not aware of any other etymon, and the whole race was cer- 
tainly stigmatised as such throughout the middle ages. — En. 

t See “ Eesearches into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. iv. 
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Tenghiz or Balkasli to the high i-egion of Paiuci\ I shall 
cite the description given of the Kirgliishy a late travollcv, 
who cannot be suspected of bias to any hypothesis. 

Lieutenant Wood, in his account of his journey to the 
source 'qf the Oxus, has described the Kirghis. lie says : 

“ In stature the Kirsjhis are under the middle size : of a kvl 
numbering seven men, the tallest was five feet, five and a 
half inches in height. Their countenance is disagreeable *, 
the upper part of the nose sinks into the face, leaving the 
space between their deeply-seated and elongated eyes with- 
out the usual dividing ridge ; the brow immediately ahove 
the eye is protuberant, hut starts back more abruptly than 
in Europeans ; their cheeks, large and bloated, look as if 
pieces of flesh had been daubed upoti them ; a slender beard 
covers their chin, and in those individuals Avho hav(' more 
luxuriant hair the beai'd has a natural curl. Their jxirsons 
are not muscular. Their complexions are darkened by ex- 
posure to all weathers, rather than by the sun. The women 
are rather good-looking, and of delicate form, like the Ha- 
zaras, and make good wives.” He remarks in several places 
on the ruddy and healthy complexion of the Kirghis females. 
He says : “ The Kirghis resemble the Uzbeks, but the diflci-- 
cnce between a temperate and a rigorous climate is ob- 
servable in the well-proportioned frame of the Uzbek and 
in the stunted growth of the Kirghis. They profess to be 
related to the Uzbeks, and speak the same language.” 

Other travellers confirm this account. The missionaries, 
MM. ^wick and Schill, assure us that the physiognomy of 
the Kirghis bears a strong and decided resemblance to 
that of the Mongols. Blumenbach, who has described 
two Kirghisian skulls in his collection, foimd the Mongolian 
characters fully exemplified by them. He has given draw- 
ings of two crania (figs. 59 and 60), one of a Kirghis and the 
other of aCossack* of theDon, which exemplify these observa- 
tions. Both have the Mongolian form very fully displayed. 

• The word Cossack has rather a social or political than an ethnological 
value. The Cossacks are generally of Slavonic race, though Turks and 
Mongols are mixed up with some of their tribes. — Ed. 

P . 
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It would occupy many pages to collect from different 
travellers the descriptions of all the other nomadic Turkish 
races. Many accounts of them will he found in my “ Re- 
searches.” The result is, that all the Turkish races who still 
Fio. 50. Fio. 60. follow their an- 

cient nomadic 
life, and wander 
in the cold and 
dry deserts of 
Turkestan, have 
the so -termed 
Mongolian pliy- 
siognomy. Even 
the Nogays of 
the Crimea pre- 

Skull of Kirfihis. .Skvill of Don Cossack. SCnt sf.ill mUCll 

of this character. It is also displayed, to advert to the 
most distant extremity of the country over which the Turks 
are spread, in the Yakuti in Eastern Siberia, who live on 
the lower course of the Lena. 

Many writers, not unaware of these facts, and still deter- 
mined to refer the Turks to a Caucasian stock, attempt to 
explain their assimilation to the Mongols by supposed 
intermixture of races. The evidence of language contra- 
dicts this attempt. Most of the nations alluded to speak 
a pure Turkish language, with little or no admixture of the 
Mongolian. We know besides, from abundant historical 
proofs, that the Mongols were always a people so small and 
insignificant in numbers, in comparison of the Turks, as to 
render this supposition, on an extensive scale, quite inad- 
missible. The Turkish race was, in fact, aboriginal, in the 
modified sense in which I venture to use this expression, 
in the remote regions of Central Asia. They were a people 
originally akin to the Mongols and Tunguses, and par- 
taking of their physical character. 

The Turkish conquests in the West began in the reign of 
Yezdejird, the last fire-worshipping king of Persia, whom 
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they had assailed before Omar brought Islam to supplant 
the religion of Ormuzd. We may date the settlement of 
the Turkish tribes in Mawera’lnahar and Khorasan, and 
their approximation to the habits of civilised and agricul- 
tural nations, nearly from the time of the Hegira. 

The Osmanli Turks are in great part descended from 
the hordes who formed the armies of the Seljukian con- 
querors of Khorasan. They are the most anciently civi- 
lised of the race. The type of their features, and their 
whole organisation, is in some wholly, and in others nearly, 
on the European model. This is Fia. Cl. 

apparent in the sketch of a Turk- 
ish skull, which I here give 
from Mr. Martin’s work. It is, 
as he says, remarkable for its 
globular form ; it has the forehead 
broad, and the glabella prominent . 

The general proportion of the face 
is symmetrical, andthefacialangle 
nearly vertical. 

Fig. (52. 





hlodeni Ottoman. 




Sk-Qil of Tiirtar. 


3. The Mongolian Race. 

The Mongolian race, properly so termed, is generally 
considered as most strongly exemplifying the broad-faced 
or pyramidal form of the skull. This character is, how- 
ever, in reality mojre fully displayed in the heads of the 
Esquimaux, and some other nations who wander along the 
shores of the Icy Sea. But the Mongolian race decidedly 
belongs to a variety of the human species which is distin- 
guished from Europeans by the shape of the skull. One 
peculiarity ascribed to the Mongolian race is the globular 
form of the skull, most remote from that of the elongated 
prognathous head of the African Negi*). But this character 
is found, as we have observed, in many European races ; 
it has been particularly observed in the crania found in 
tumuli which are supposed to have belonged to people of 
Celtic race in the Northern parts of Europe. 

The physical character of the Mongols is well de- 
scribed by PaUas. Tlie following observations refer to 
the Kalmuks, who are well known to be a tribe of the 
Mongolian nation settled in the plains near the Caspian. 
“ It is easy,” says Pallas, “ to distinguish by the traits of 



to them, both in their physiognomy and in their manners 
and moral economy, that whatever is related of one of these 
nations will apply as well to the others. The Kalmuks 
are generally of a moderate height. We find them rather 
small than large. They are well made; and I do not 
remember to have seen a deformed person. They entirely 
abandon their children to nature ; hence they arc all healthy, 
and have their bodies well proportioned. They are generally 
slender and delicate in their limbs and figure ; I never saw 
a single man among them who was very fat. 

The characteristic traits in all the countenances of the 
Kalmuks are, eyes of which the great angle, placed ob- 
liquely ai}.d downwards towards the nose, is but little open, 
and fleshy; eyebrows black, scanty, and forming a low 
arch; a particular conformation of the nose, which is 
generally short, and flattened towards the forehead ; tlie 
bones of the cheek bony ; the head and face very round. 
They have also the transparent cornea of the eye v(5ry 
brown ; lips thick and fleshy ; the chin short ; the teeth 
very white : they preserve them fine and sound until old 
age. They have all enormous ears, rather detached from 
the head. All these characteristics are observed, more or 
less, in every individual, and often united in the same per- 
son.” The following remark, however, seems scarcely to 
agree with some of these assertions : — According to the 
relations of many travellers, one would be led to believe 
that all the Kalmuks have hideous and deformed figures. 
We see, on the contrary, among the men as well as the 
women, many round and very i)retty faces : wc have seen 
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women with such fine and regular features that they would 
find admirers in all the cities in Europe.” 

The sketch of a Mongolian 
skull here inserted was copied 
from Blumenhach’s plates. The 
oblique position of the eyes in the 
heads of the Mongolian and other 
similar tribes is not seen in the 
shape or position of the orbits 
themselves : it is produced by the 
tension of the skin over the project- 
ing cheek-bones, and by the flat- 
ness of the space between the eyes. 

The portrait of Eeodor Ivanovitsch, a Kalmuk, who was 
a painter of some celebrity at Home, exemplifies this 
peculiarity and the general expression of the Mongolian 
countenance. 


Fio. G4. 



SkUiJ of Moiq.(oi. 



Ivanovitsch.— A Kalmuk. 
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4. TumjmMH lloce. 

The Tungiisians wandex" over the iiiinieiise iiioHiitahioiis 
regions which extx;nd from the Lake Baikal to the' S(!a of 
Okhotsk. To the noi'thwai*d, they are dispersed through 
various countries on the Ltma, the Indigirska, Kolyma, 
and Tungooska rivers towards the Icy Sea ; but their 
proper and original country is probably Daouria, to the 
northward of Korea and Clxina, where they occupy the 
districts watered by the Amoor and Usuri rivers. To tlie 
northward of the river Uda, they are found on the shores 
of the great Eastern Ocean. All the tribes of Tungusians 
within the limits of the Chinese dominion bear the general 
name of Manchu : they are improperly termed Manchu 
Tartai's. The Tungusians in the dominions of llussia 
are divided into Dog-Tungusians, Ilorsc-Tungusians, and 
Reindeer-Tungusians, ticcording to their different habits. 

The Tungusians have been a distinct race fi’om very 
early times. Long before the era of the Manchii emjxire, 
which was established in the seventeenth century, nations of 
the same race appear to have been powerful on the northern 
frontier of China. From Klaproth’s investigations it ap- 
pears extremely probable that the ancestors of the same 
Manchus were the people who erected the powerful empire 
of Kin at the begiiming of the twelfth century ; and that 
the Kitans, who established the empire of liao at the com- 
mencement of the tenth, were another nation of the Tun- 
gusian race. 

The language of the Tungusians is peculiar to them- 
selves. An observation of Klaproth, which he has con- 
firmed by proofs, is here deserving of our attention. He 
says that the Txmgusian, Mongolian, and Turkish dialects 
display a singular and remarkable connexion between them- 
selves ; but what appears yet more striking is the great 
number of correspondences which the Manchii vocabulary 
in particular displays with other Asiatic, and still more 
with European languages. 

Pallas, who travelled through Daouida, has described 
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the Tungusians. He thinks their countenance still more 
flat and broad than the Mongolian, and more similar to 
that of the Samoiedes, who belong to the group of Northern 
Ichthyophagi, presently to be mentioned. I shall cite his 
description ; — 

“ Leur visage est plus aplati et plus grand que celui 
des Mongols ; c’est une ressemblance que je leur trouve 
avec les Samoyedes. Ils ont peu do harhe ; plusieurs n’en 
ont point du tout, sans se I’etre arrachee. Lors de mon 
voyage en Daouric, j’avois emmene avec moi un viefllard 
Toungouse et son fils. Quoiqu’age de soixante-dix ans, il 
ctoit fort gai, et avoit la peau du visage aussi douce qu’un 
adolescent. Leur chcvelure est noir et longue ; ils la 
laissent pendre naturellement autour de la tMe, a une 
longueur uniforme. Ils conservent une loupe de cheveux 
plus longue sur le sommet de la tttc, et cn forment une 
trcsse pour y attacher leur arc, et Ic tenir a sec, lorsqu’ils 
sont obliges dans leurs voyages on k la chasse de traverser 
une riviere profonde a la nage.” 

The Manchu Tungusians, who have been settled in 
China nearly two centuries, still retain much of the physical 
character of the nomadic Tungusians ; hut this character 
appears to he in general much softened. Many individuals 
are there seen belonging to this same race who have an 
entirely different type of physiognomy. Sir John Barrow, 
in his description of the Manchiis in China, makes this 
observ^ation : — 

“ We observed several, both men and women, who 
Avere extremely fair, and of florid complexion ; some had 
light blue eyes, straight or aquiline noses, broAvn hair, 
immense bushy beards, and had much more the appearance 
of Greeks than of Tartars.” 

6. Tlie Bhotiya Race. 

The Bhotiyahs are the nation, often termed Tartars, 
who inhabit a great part of Tibet and the Himalayan 
chain, particularly Bhutan, named from them. They are 
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described as having a strongly marked Tartar or Mon- 
golian countenance ; but in vigour of body and in stature 
they are, according to Mr. Turner, very superior to the 
nations above described. They are Buddhists, and have 
peculiar hahits, among which is their method of marriage : 
one woman is generally the wife of a whole family of 
brothers. It would appear as if this custom is less in- 
jurious in a physical point of view than the more frequent 
sort of polygamy. 

The language of the Bhotiyahs is peculiar, and makes 
a great approximation to the Chinese and other mono- 
syllabic idioms. A vast mass of literature is preserved in 
it, in the monasteries of Tibet. 

[The latest observer of the Bhotiyas, Major Alexander 
Cunningham, of the Bengal Engineers, in his u^ork just 
published, ei^itled “ Ladak,” has some very exact notices 
on the physical character of these people. Speaking of 
Prichard’s notice, he says, in p. 292, — “ Their superiority 
in bodily strength is perhaps owing partly to the bracing 
climate of their elevated country, and pai’tly to the former 
infusion of Hindu blood. I have had practical proof of 
this superiority amongst the Botis of Ldhul, Kansiwar, and 
Spiti. In 1846, the short Ldhuli women carried with the 
greatest ease, day after day, the roof of my tent, which the 
taller and finer-looking men of Kullu and Simla refused 
on account of its weight. Again, in 1847, the Kaniiwari 
and Spiti women carried loads at which the pampered 
Simla coolis had grumbled. I have repeatedly seen a box, 
weighing sixty pounds, carried by girls of sixteen and 
eighteen years of age over the high passes of Kandwar.” 

Major Cunningham’s observations do not corroborate 
the statements of the superior stature of the Bhotiyas over 
that of other Mongolian people. The result of a very great 
number of actual measurements of men and women, includ- 
ing the tallest and shortest persons to he found, showed 
an average height among the more unmixed Bhotiyas 
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of 5 ft. 1'8 in. for men, and 4 ft. 9'35 in. for women, among 
tlie working classes. Tlie head men of the villages, who 
“ never cany burdens on their hacks, are better fed and 
better clothed, and (when they travel) usually ride from 
one place to another, instead of toiling up and down the 
steep and rugged passes of their native mountains,” exhibit 
an average of 5 ft. 4’ 5 in. The more mixed Bhotiyas of 
Kaniiwar, who intermarry with Hindus, are taller ; and 
the averages regularly increase from Upper Kanawar, 
where such marriages are less common, to Lower Kana- 
war, where they are frequent, — as the following table will 
show (p. 293) : — 




MEIN. 


WOMEN. 

HEAD MEN. 


Tallest 

Shortest 

Aver. : 

Tallest [Shortest 

Aver. 

Tallest 

Shortest 

Aver. 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. ill. . 

ft ill. 

ft. ill. 

ft. ill. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

Upper Kaiiiiwar 

5 60 

1 110 

5 1*9 

5 1-5 

4 4-5 

4 90 

5 80 

5 40 

5 5-9 

Middle Kanawar 

5 GO 

1 90 

5 20 

5 50 

4 90 

4 IM 

5 b’O 

o 

6 

5 5-8 

Lower Kanawar 

5 9-2 

|1 110 

5 41 

5 GO 

o 

o 

5 1-2 

5 7-0 

5 7-0 

5 7'0 


“ The face of the Boti is broad, flat, and square, with 
high cheek-bones, large mouth, and narrow forehead. The 
nose is broad and flat, and generally much turned up, Mith 
wide nostrils, and with little or no bridge. The eyes are 
small and narrow, and the upper eyelids usually have a 
peculiar and angular form that is especially ugly. The 
eyes are nearly alM^ays black, but brown and even blue 
eyes are seen occasionally. The inner comers are drawn 
downwards by the tension of the skin over the large cheek- 
bones ; the eyelids are therefore not in one straight line, 
parallel to the mouth, as is the case with Europeans, but 
their lines meet in a liigMy obtuse angle pointing down- 
wards. This gives an appearance of obliquity to the eyes 
themselves that is very disagreeable. The ears are pro- 
minent, very large, and very thick ; they have also particu- 
larly long lobes, and are altogether about one-half larger 
than those of Europeans. The mouth is large, with full 
and somewhat prominent lips. Tlie hah* is black, coarse. 
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and thick, and usually straight and crisp. Bushy heads of 
hair are sometimes seen, but I believe that the frizzly 
appearance is not due even in part to any natural tendency 
to curl, hut solely to the tangled and thickly agglomerated 
matting of the hair consequent upon its never having been 
combed or washed from first to second childhood” (p. 290). 

The following excellent description of a native of Lhassa 
is given by B. H. Hodgson, Esq.* : — 

“ Penjtir, of Lftmsa, 30 years old. 


Total height 

... 5 feet OJ inches 

\ ec 

Length of head 

.... 0 . 

Oi . . 


Girth of head 

.. .. 1 . 

10} .. 

f “ a 

/ S i 

Crown of head to hip 

.. .. 2 . 

5 .. 

U s 

1 -c •'> 

Hip to heel 

.... 3 . 

4} .. 

] ^ 

/ 

Breadth of chest only 

.... 1 . 

4. . . 

by curve. 

Shoulder-point to shoulder-point . . . . 

.. .. 1 . 

5 .. 

'\ 

Arm and hand 

.. .. 2 . 

(H .. 

Girth of chest 

.... 3 . 

0 .. 


Girth of arm 

0 . 

11 . . 

/ 1 

Girth of forearm 

.... 0 . 

9] .. 

Girth of thigh 

. . .- 1 . 

6i .. 


Girth of calf 

.. .. 1 

U .. 


Length of foot 

.... 0 . 

10 .. 


Breadth of foot . . 

.... 0 

3 .. 


Length of head 

0 . 

1 4 . . 

Breadth of head 

0 . 

4 .. 



“ A fine young man, but low in flesh from sickness, and 
the muscles flaccid. Colour, a clear ruddy brownish, or 
brunet, rather deep hued, as dark as any of the Cis-llim6- 
layans, and as most high-caste Hindus, no red on cheeks, 
which are sunk and hollow. Hair moderately coarse, black, 
copious, straight, shining, worn long and loose, divided 
from the top of head. Moustache very small, black. No 
symptoms of beard, nor any hair on chest : sufQ,cient on 
mons martis, where it is black, and on armpits also. No 
whiskers. Face moderately large, sub-ovoid, widest be- 
tween angles of jaws, less between cheek-bones, which are 


* Journal of the ABiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xrii. part 2, p. 222. 
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prominent, but not very. T'orehead rather low, and nar- 
rowing somewhat upwards ; narrowed also transversely, 
and much less wide than the hack of head. Frontal sinus 
large, and brows heavy. Hair of eye-hrows and lashes 
sufficient : former not arched, hut obliquely descendent 
towards the base of nose. Eyes of good size and shape, 
hut the inner angle decidedly dipt, or inclined downwards, 
though the outer is not curved up. Iris, a fine deep, clear, 
chesnut brown. . Eyes wide apart, hut well and distinctly 
separated by the basal ridge of nose, not well opened, 
cavity being filled with flesh. Nose sufficiently long, and 
well raised, even at base, straight, tliick, and fleshy towards 
the end, Avith large wide nares, nearly round. Zygoma? 
largo and salient, but moderately so. Angles of the jaws 
prominent, more so than zygomas and face widest below 
tlie cars. Mouth moderate, well formed, with well-made, 
closed lips, hicling the fine, regular, and no way prominent 
teeth. Upper lip long. Chin rather small, round, well- 
formed, not retiring. Vertical line of the face very good, 
not at all bulging at the mouth, nor retiring below, and 
not much above, hut more so there towards the roots of 
the hair. Jaws large. Ears moderate, well made, and not 
starting from the head. Head well formed and round, hut 
larger a parte post than a parte ante, or in the frontal 
region, which is somewhat contracted crosswise, and some- 
what narrowed pyramidally upwards. Eody well made, and 
weU proportioned. Head well set on the neck, neither too 
short nor too thick. Chest wide, deep, well arched. 
Shoulders falling, fine. Trunk not in excess of propor- 
tionate length compared -with the extremities, nor they 
compared with the trunk and whole stature. Arms rather 
long ; within four inches of knees. Legs and arms deficient 
in muscular development, from sickness. Hands and feet 
small and well formed, with instep hollow and heel mode- 
rate. Toes not spread, nor splay foot. Mongolian cast 
of features decided, hut not extremely so ; and expression 
intelligent and amiable.”] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ICHTHYOPHAGI OF NOUTHERN ASIA, OR BORDEltERS 
ON THE ICY’ SEA. 

Beyond the central region occupied by the five great 
nomadic races above described, ai'c various tribes of pcojib* 
spread over the lower countries of Northci*n Asia, and 
over the cold plains which arc trav^’si'd by the Siberian 
rivers and border the Icy Sea. Tlvese tribes wander from 
place to place with herds of rein-deer, and su])])ort tlicni- 
selves partly by iiasturage, and in part by fishing or tlu; 
produce of the chase. I'licy may be considered as belong- 
ing to the same great division of mankind as the Tartar 
nations, whom they resemble in some leading characters, 
particularly in the form of the skull. But they dilfcr from 
those nations in other ri^spects, and bear so much resem- 
blance among themselves that they may well be consi- 
dered as constituting a jiarticular group, or subdivision, 
of the human family. I shall here distinguish them 
by the name of Ichtbyo[)hagi, or Pishing Tribes, wbicb 
describes their habits of life. 

1. The Namollos. 

The most remote of these nations are the people termed 
Namollos.* The Namollos inhabit the north-eastern coast 
of Asia, from the Bay of Kuliuchin to the river Anadyr. 
They live in villages dispersed at considerable distances 
from each other, and feed on seals, dead whales cast ashore, 
and other gifts of the sea. They are a quiet, timid race. 
In their persons they are below the middle stature, have 
flat faces with projecting cheek-bones, small eyes, but genc- 
raUy not compressed and oblique, like those of the Mongols 
or Tartars. The faces of the women and children arc so 
flat that the nose is scarcely visible. 

The Namollos understand in conversation the people 

* ‘‘Voyage autour du Monde,” par F. Liitke. Tom. iii. conteiiant 
les Travaux de MM. les Natiiralistes, redige par Alex. Postels. 
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of Kadjak, and speak, in fact, a dialect of the language of 
the American Esquimaux. They are a trihe of the race 
who inhabit the range of the Eox, or Aleutian Islands, 
the long chain which traverses the ocean to the southward 
of Behring’s Straits. It is difficult to determine from any 
accessihlc evidence what was the original country of this 
race ; whether they proceeded in the first place from the 
north-eastern extremity of the Old Continent to America, 
or came from the latter in an opposite direction. As the 
Skrajllings, or Esquimaux of Greenland, had not reached 
that country at the time when the Northmen settled their 
early colonics in it, it may be conjcctm’cd that the progress 
of the race was from the west, since they had not arrived 
at the more distant point towards Europe till within tlu; 
age of history. 

The Namollos, as it may also be observed, resemble their 
neighbours the Tcha-uk-thu, commonly called Tchuk-tehi, 
in many respects ; so far, indeed, that they arc often con- 
founded with the latter, and supposed to be one pcojilc, 
for both have hitherto been included under the name of 
Tchuk-tehi.* 

Of the Esquimaux, who are akin to the NamoUos, and 
are either descended from them or are the stock from 
whence they originally sprang, I shall give an account 
when I proceed to the American races. 

2. The Tcha-uk-thu, or Tchuk-tchi, and Koriahs. 

The Tcha-uk-thu, or Tchuk-tchi, and the Koriaks arc 
tribes of one nation, inhabiting the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Asia. The former are the most powerful and 
independent. Saner informs us that the Tchuk-tchi are 
a tall and stout people, and hold little men in the utmost 

* The Namollos are termed by some writers Stationary or Fishing 
Tchuk-tchi, and were long confounded with the proper Tchuk-tchi, who 
are a branch of the Koriaks. The most accurate information concern- 
ing them is to be found in the narrative of the Russian vovaffe, bv 
Capt. Lutke. 
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contempt. Cochrane says that “ the persons of the Tchuk- 
tchi are not peeuliarly large, though their di'ess, which 
is clean, hut of enormous size, gives them almost a gigantic 
appearance. They have fair, or clear, skins, but ordinary 
though masculine features. In conduet they are wild and 
rude. They have no diseases, and live to a groat ago. 
Their language bears no affinity to the Asiatic idioms, 
though it is understood by the Koriaks. The features of 
the Tchuk-tchi, their manners and eustoms, pronounce 
them of Ameriean origin, of wdiich the shaving of their 
heads, painting of their bodies, wearing large ear-rings, 
their independent and swaggering way of walking, their 
dress, and superstitious ideas, are also evident proofs ; nor 
is it less than probable that the Esquimaux and other 
tribes of Arctic Americans may have desccnd(id from 
them, for several words of their languages arc alike, and 
their dress is perfectly similar.” 

It seems from this account that the nomadic Tchuk- 
tchi held intercourse w'ith the American nations, and rcj- 
semble some of them in manners and in their persons. At 
the fair of the Tchuk-tehi were two individuals from a 
nation on the American Continent, termed Kargaultss. 
“ They bear,” says the same author, “ more nearly the 
features of the Tchuk-tchi than those of the hideous- 
mouthed inhabitants of the islands in Behring’s Straits, 
though of a browner or more dirty colour.”* 


* The Tchuktchi are described by Matiushkin, in Wrangell’s Narrative 
(Lend. 1840, p. 120), and since then more fully by Lieut. Hooper, in 
“ Tents of the Tuski.” Their language is more akin to the Kamchatkan 
than Klaproth makes it ; on the other side, it is strongly contrasted with 
the Yukagir. The Koriak tribes seem to have encroached from the south, 
and to have displaced tribes akin to the Yukagirs on one side and Eskimos 
on the other. Dr. K. G. Latham, to whom the Editor is indebted for this 
note, states that the Yukagir is more like the Eskimo and North-west 
American tongues, than to the locally intermediate Koriak : the numeral 
maluk, “two,” in some of these languages, as far south as Vance aver’s 
Island, appears in the Yukagir as part of the compounds representing 
six (=2x3) and eight (=2x4 ). — Ed. 
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3. The Kamtchathans. 

The Kamtcliatkans, or Kamtchadales, are a people long 
well known to navigatoi's of the Northern Pacific. They 
were a numerous people, till they became almost extermi- 
nated hy the small-pox and other diseases, introduced 
among them by Europeans. 

Only the southern part of the peninsula known by their 
name is inhabited hy this race of people, the northern por- 
tion belonging to the Koriaks. The Kamtcliatkans call 
themselves Itelman. By StoUcr, who described them with 
accuracy, they were imagined to be of Mongol origin, an 
hypothesis chiefly founded on a physical resemblance, but 
which is contradicted by an examination of their language. 
It appears that they constitute a distinct race, which, 
however, is divided into four tribes, who scarcely under- 
stand each other. They are Shamanists, and a people of 
rude and squalid manners. 

The Kamtchadales are described as a people of short 
stature, swarthy complexion, of black hair, little beard, 
broad faces, short and flat noses, small and sunk eyes, small 
eye-brows, protuberant bellies, and small legs. In all these 
respects it has been thought that they bear a resemblance 
to the Mongols. 

4. The Ynkngcrs, or Yukagiri. 

The Yukagers are another race very little known, living 
to the westward of the Koriaks. They inhabit the shoi-es 
of Eastern Siberia, beyond the Lena, between the country 
of the Yakuts and that of the Tchuk-tchi, and on the rivers 
Indigirka, Yana, and Kolyma. They resemble the Samoi- 
edes in their manners. We have a brief account of them 
in Saner’s “ Narrative of Billing’s Voyage,” with a copious 
vocabulary of their language, which appears to be entirely 
distinct from all the neighbouring idioms, and to have little 
or no affinity to any other known dialect. 

In llio vear 1739, the Yukagers w'ere very numerous. 
The tribes of the Omolon were ealled Tsheltiere ; those of 
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the Alasey, Oiiioki ; and those of the Anadyr and Auiiii, 
Tchumuisi and Kndimi. Wars with the Tchuk-tchi and 
Koriaks have almost extirpated the raee. There was 
once a numerous nation in the Kolyma called Konghini, 
the ruins of whose villages, wdth stone hatchets and arrows, 
are still found. 

The descendants of the Yukagiri inhabit the hanks of 
the two rivers Aniny. Tliey were formerly a formidable 
and warlike people, and it cost tlie Russians much trouble 
to subjugate them ; they are now all extinct as a pure 
race. They are said to be the finest race of people in 
Siberia ; the men w'cll-proportioned, with open and manly 
countenances, the women extremely beautiful : this ap- 
plies to the mixed nice between the Yukagiri and the 
Russians. Cochrane assures us that the Yukagiri have 
^he Tartar or Asiatic features, meaning, doubtless, the 
character of countenance termed Mongolian. In anothei- 
place, he remarks that they arc not vi'ry unlike the 
Yakuti. 

5. Th.e Santoiedes. 

The Samoi(;dcs are a wandering race who inhabit the 
great northern promontory of the Siberian coast, and arc 
spread on both sides along the shores of the Icy Sea, where 
they live chiefly by fishing and the produce of the chase. 
They are divided into numerous tribes, w'ho may be said 
to reach almost from the Dwina and the neighbourhood 
of Archangel, where some hordes of Samoiedes were found 
by Le Bruyn, to the Lena, in Eastern Siberia. Their 
name is said to mean “ Salmon-eaters.” It occurs in the 
Russian clu’onicles as early as 1096 ; and they are men- 
tioned by Jean du Plan de Carpin, commonly called Plano 
Carpini, in the account of his journey to the court qf the 
Great Khan, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The Samoiedes were at that time among the subjects of 
the Mongolian emperor. 

The Samoiedes of the Obi, who may probably be con- 
sidered as a specimen of the whole race, ai’c said by Pallas 
' ‘ Q 
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to differ entirely in language, as well as in their persons 
and countenanees, from their neighbours the Ostiaks. He 
adds, “ Les visages de ces derniers ressemblent a ceux 
des B/Usses, et beaucoup plus eneore a eeux des T’inois ; 
tandis que les Samoiiides ont beaucoup de ressemblance 
avec les Toungouses. Ils ont le visage pMt, rond et 
large : ce qui rend les jeuncs femmes tr5s agreables. Ils 
ont de larges Ibvres retroussfjes, le nez large et ouvcrt, peu 
de barbo, et les cheveux noirs et rudes. La plupart sent 
plut6t petits que de taiUe mediocre, mais bien propor- 
tionnes, plus trapus, et plus gros que les Ostiaks. Ils 
sont en revanche plus sauvages, et plus remuans que ee 
peuplc.” 

The adjoined portrait is that of a Samoiede. The 

Fig. 60 . 





Bamoiede. 


IweRdth of countenance, and the fulness of the cheek- 
bones, occupying a considerable part of the face, are well 
characterised ; but, on the whole, this portrait must be a 
favourable specimen of the race. 
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The Samoiedes give themselves the name of Khasova : 
by the Tungusians they are called Jiandal. It was oh- 
served by Strahlenberg, that some traces of their language 
are discoverable in the southern parts of Siberia, in the 
countries near Tomsk and Krasnoiarsk ; and Pallas has 
clearly proved that the Samoiedes originated from the 
southern tracts of the country bordering on the Yenisei 
and the chain of Sayan. Many facts indicate, as he ob- 
serves, that these regions were formerly much more popu- 
lous than they now are ; and it will no longer be doubted 
that the Samoiedes had there their ancient seat, when it 
is known that the Koibals, the Kamaches, the Motors, the 
Soiots, and the Karakasscs, have the same characteristics 
as the Samoiedes, and speak their language. The Samo- 
iedes themselves declare that they came from some eastern 
countries. 

It is much to be wished that we could have an accui’ato 
description of these tribes of the liigh region, and could 
compare it with that of the maritime Samoiedes. Pallas 
says that they resemble the Tungusians in their physical 
characters. Klaproth found the same people, under the 
name of TJriangchai, within the border of the Chinese 
territories, on the chain of Sayan, which is the eastward 
continuation of the Altai. 

Prom vocabularies collected as specimens of the idioms 
of these tribes, it seems likely that they will be found to 
be allied to the dialects of the Ugrian race, and likewise 
to those of the nations who inhabit the chain of Caucasus.* 

6. The Amos, or Kurilians. 

The insular race inhabiting the chain of the Kurilian 
Islands, and a part of the Asiatic coast to the southward 
of the mouth of the great river Amiir and the Island of 

• The celebrated Tartar Bcholar, Von der Oabelentz, has shown to de- 
monstration the affinity between a dialect of the Samoiede and the Ugrian 
languages. See Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaudischen Gescllschafl, 
Tol. V. pp. 30-40. — En. 
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Jesso, differs in physical characters from the nations on 
the northern coast. The climate and situation of these 
islands arc also very different from those of the coast of 
the Samoiedcs. Perhaps we are to attribute to the in- 
fluence of this cause the great physical difference per- 
ceptible between the races of men j for the language of 
the Ainos has, as Klaproth has shewn, so extensive a con- 
nexion in its vocabulary with the idiom of the Samoiedcs, 
and with dialects of some tribes of Caucasus, as to render 
it very probable that there is a near connexion between 
all these races.* 

The best account of the Ainos that we have yet ob- 
tained is to be found in the narrative of Von Krusenstern’s 
voyage. Some particulars respecting them were given by 
La.Pdrousc and Broughton. The former of these writers 
says that “ the Ainos are rather below the middle stature, 
being at most five foot two or four inches high. They 
have a thick, bushy hoard ; black rough hair, hanging 
straight down ; and, excepting in the beard, they have 
the appearance of the Kamtschadales, only their coun- 
tenance is much more regular. The women are ugly 
enough ; their colour, which is dark, their coal-black hair 
combed over their faces, blue-painted lips, and tattooed 
hands, allow them no pretensions to beauty.” La Perouse 
says that “ they arc a very superior race to the Chinese, 
Jaj)anese, and Manchiis, and then* countenances arc 
more regular, and more similar to those of Europeans.” 
“ The inhabitants of the Bay of Crillon were particularly 
beautiful and of regular features.” The same writer adds, 
that “ then* skin is as dark as that of the Algerines,” 
Broughton says, “ they are of a light copper colour;” but 
Von Krusenstern declares that they are nearly black. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in the phy- 
sical character of the Ainos is, that though the Eastern 

* Professor Pfitzmayer’s investigations into the Aino language appear 
to modify to some extent these statements of Klaproth ; but the learned 
Professor's researches are not yet concluded. — En. 
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Asiatics are in general very deficient in hair and almost 
beardless, they are the most hairy raee of people in the 
world. “ Their beards,” says La Perouse, “ hang upon 
their breasts, and their arms, neck, and back, are eovcred 
with hair. I observe this cireumstance,” ho adds, “ as a 
general charactei'istic, for it is easy to find individuals 
equally hairy in Europe.” Broughton declares that their 
bodies are almost universally covered with long black hair, 
and that he observed the same a[)pearance <'ven in .s<)ni<3 
young children. 


CIIAPTEB IX. 

CniXRSE AND INDO-CIITNESE RACES. 

The vast region of Asia, forming the south-eastern 
corner of that Continent, which n^aches on the sea bord(3r 
from the common mouth of th(3 Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra to the lloang-ho, or Ycdlovv riv('r of China, and 
even further northward towards the mouth of the Am hr, 
or Saghalien, is inhabited by rac(3S of peo])le who resembh^ 
each other so strongly in moral and physical peculiarities, 
and in the gen(!ral character of their langaiages, as to give 
rise to a suspicion that they all belong to one stock. 
With the rivers which descend from the high country of 
Ccnti’al Asia, and pour their diverging waters on all sides, 
after traversing extensive regions of lower (devation, into 
the remote ocean, these nations also appear to have come 
down, at various periods, from the south-eastern border 
of the Great Plateau ; in different parts of which tribes 
arc still recognised who resemble them in features and 
language. 


1. The Chmeae. 

The Chinese have long been the most numerous and 
powerful of these nations. Originally, according to their 
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OAim historians, a small horde of roving barbarians, who 
wandered about the forest of Shensi, at the foot of the 
high mountains of the Tibetan border of China, without 
settled dwellings, clothed in skins, ignorant even of the 
use of fire, of which no human race has been discovered to 
be really ignorant, feeding on insects and roots, more des- 
titute even than the Bushmen or the Australian savages, 
it was only, if we might credit the childish simplicity of 
their sacred legends, by listening to the sage counsels of 
their emperors or patriarchs, that they gradually emerged 
from this state of barbarism, and, by repeated victories, 
extended their power over the petty states which now con- 
stitute the empire. In the time of Confucius, five cen- 
turies and a half before Christ, they had not conquered the 
country to the northward of the Yang-tse-kiang, the river 
of Nanking.* The empire of China was probably founded 
by Shi-hoang-ti, who lived 250 years before our era.f It 
appears that many of the aboriginal nations of China still 
inhabit mountainous tracts in the interior. Of these we 
have no information, except that they are accounted by the 
Chinese barbarians. They are termed Miao, and Miao- 
tseu. The Chinese, properly so termed, appear, however, 
to be of one race, which has exceedingly multiplied. They 
sj)eak at least one language, though in a variety of 
dialects. J 

2. The Koorat, or Koream. 

The Koreans, if we classify these nations by their 
affinity of language, should rather belong to the depart- 

♦ Duhalde’s “ Hist, of China.” “ Reflexions sur les onciennes Obser- 
Totions des Chinois et sur I’etat de leur Empire dans les Temps Reculos,” 
par M. do Guignes fils. Lues a I’lnstitut de France. Malte-Brun, “ Ann. 
des Voyages,” tom. viii. 

t See Mr. Davis’s outline of the History of China, in his excellent 
work on the Chinese. 

t Abel Remusat, “Melanges Historiques ;” see, also, “Memoires 
sur I’etat politique de la Chine 2300 ans avaut notre ere, selon le 
Chou-King,” par M. Kurz, Nouv. Journ. Asiat. ; and “Coup-d’ojil 
Historique but la Chine,” par M. le Professour Neumann of Munich. 
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ment of Tartar, or perhaps of Siberian races,* than to the 
Chinese. But they are subjects of the Chinese empire, 
and resemble the Chinese in their physical characters. 
The people of Korea are said to have originated princi- 
pally from a country to the northward of the Chinese 
province of Pe-che-li; they were long subject to Japan 
before Korea was conquered by the Chinese. + 

The Chinese, and the Koreans, and the Japanese, be- 
long to the same type of the human species as the nations 
of High Asia ; but it seems among them to have become 
softened and mitigated, and to display frequent deviation 
from the character which, if we may believe some tra- 
vellers, is almost uniform among the Mongols. We are 
assured by PaUas, that at Maimatchin, on the northern 
boundary of the Chinese empire, many of tlie Chinese 
women have a fair complexion, with fine black hair and 
good features. lie adds, that the Chinese idea of beauty 
is such, that those women are preferred who have the 
Manchu form ; that is, a broad face, high cheek-bones, 
very broad noses, and enormous ears. We may hence 
infer that these characters are by no means so general 
among the Ohinese as among the Manchds. M. Abel 
Rdmusat, whose information on everything relating to 
China was singularly accurate, assures us that the women 
of the middle provinces have fine complexions, with as great 
variety of colour as those of the middle countries of 
Europe. J The missionary, M. Gutzlaff, says, that at 
Tientsin he found the inhabitants more like Europeans 
than any Asiatics whom he had seen : he seems to in- 
clude the natives of many parts of the Indian Archipelago. 
“ The eyes had less of that depressed curve in the inner 
angle which is so characteristic of the Chinese counte- 
nance the females are fair, and are allowed to walk about. 

• Klaproth, “Nout. Journ. Asiatique,” 3. Siebold, “ Nachrichten 
fiber Kooral” 

t Dubalde ; Klaproth ; Eitter’s Erdkunde, 3, p. 386. 

J Abel E^musat, “ Eeehercbea sur lea Languea Tartarea.” 
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The portrait annexed affords a good specimen of the 
Chinese countenance in general. Its greatest characteris- 
tics are breadth and flatness in the suborbital region of 
the face, outward extension of the zygomatic bones, and an 
angular position of the eyes. The general character of 
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this physiognomy is described acem-ately by Dr. Siebold, 
in his account of the people of Korea. He says, — 

“ L’ensemble de leurs traits porte, en general, le carac- 
t5re de la race Mongole : la largeur et la rudesse do la 
figure, la pro6minence des pommettes, le d^veloppement 
des machoires, la forme 6cras6e de la racine nasale, et les 
ailcs 61argies du nez, la grandeur de la bouche, I’^paisseur 
des Ibvres, I’apparente obliquite des yeux, la chevelure 
roide, abondante, d’un noir brunAtre ou tirant sur le 
roux, Tq^aisseur des sourcils, la raret6 de la barbe, et 
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enfin un teint couleur de froment, rouge jaunfi,tre, les 
font reconnaitre, au premier abord, pour des naturels du 
nord de I’Asie. Ce type se retrouve cliez la plupart 
des Cor6ens que nous avons vus, et ils conviennent eux 
memos que e’est eolui qui distingue le mieux leur nation.” 
The deviations, liowever, from this form were so consider- 
able in other individuals, as to give the writer a suspicion 
of the co-existence of two intermixed races. II(^ says that 
“ Le nez ecrase prbs des canthus internes, et terming par 
de larges ailes, les yeux obliques, les canthus internes tr^s 
eloignes I’un de I’autre, et les pommottes saillantcs,” 
are marks of the race first described. “ Mais lorsque 
la racine nasale est dlevdc, lorsque le dos du nez se 
prolonge on ligne droite, la figure du Cordon se rap- 
prochc deja du type des peuples d’origine Caucasienne, 
et la conformation des yeux rcssemble davantage i\ cello 
des Europdens : les pommottes s’clfacent alors, et le proftl 
fortement dcssind, qui devient plus apparent, eontrasto 
surtout avec celui des Mongols. A' mesure que la pliysi- 
onomie sc rapproche de ccUe de la premiere des deux races 
Coreennes, la barbe est plus legere ; cllc est plus dpaisse 
chez les individus do la seconde, le sommet do la tetc est 
moins aplati, le front, au lieu d’etre renfonce, offre des 
lignes droites et pures, et tout leur aspect physique rdvblo 
une noblesse qu’on est loin de trouver dans les traits 
grossiers dos Mongols.” * 

The conjecture of two co-existent races in this region 
is altogether without support, and it is extromidy impro- 
bable, because the cliaracters of nations long intermixed 
are known to amalgamate and become in time blended. 
There is no reason for doubting that the phenomena de- 
scribed are the result of spontaneous deviation. We have 
seen that a variety of formation precisely corresponding was 
observed by Sir J. Barrow among the Manchd natives 
of China. K, in every such instance, we are to attribute 
variations in physical character to intermixture of races, 
we must gratuitously assume the existence of two or three 
♦ “ Voyage au Japon,” par M. le Docteur Siebold. 
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distinct races of men in every nation, and in almost every 
family.* 

3. The Japanese. 

The Japanese belong to the same type as the Chinese; 
they resemble them in many particulars. They owe to 
China their civilisation, their literature, and, at least, one 
of their popular religions. The figure from Siebold given 
below represents the most general form of the J apanese 
physiognomy. 

Fig. 68. 



Ko-tsching Dschang. 


* Such instances as that mentioned in the text are of a nature to con- 
firm the views regarding mixture of races which the Editor has stated in the 
preface ; they abound wherever, either from the commercial character or 
wandering habits of a race uncombined with any disinclination to form 
unions with tribes of different races, or from their border locality as in 
Corea, such mixture of races would be expected. — En. 
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The foUowing passage from Siebold’s work on Japan 
describes the varieties of figure and complexion which he 
observed in Kiu Sin, one of the great isles which form 
the empire of Nippon, or Japan.* We may observe that 
the colour of the hair is often brown or red, tliough the 
uniform black has been laid down as a characteristic of 
the race to which the Japanese are referred. 

“ La population du Fizen, comme celle de touto Tile 
de Kiu Sin, se divise en habitans des c6tcs, de I’int^rieur, 
et des viUes, qui different entre eux par I’aspect physique, 
lalanguc, les moeurs, et le caractbre. Les c6tes ct les 
iles innombrables qui les avoisinent sent habit6es par des 
pecheurs et des marins, hommes petits, mais vigouroux, 
d’une couleur plus foncee que celle des autres classes. 
La chevelure, plus souvent noire que brun-rougesUrc, est 
crepue chez quelques individus, qui ont aussi Tangle facial 
tr^s-prononc6, les l^vres gonfi6es, le nez petit, legbrcmcnt 
aquilin, et renfonc6 h la racine. L’adresse, la perseve- 
rance, Taudace, une franchise qui no va jamais jusqu’h 
Teffronteric, une bienveillance naturelle, et une complai- 
sance qui touche a la soumission ; tels sont les traits carac- 
teristiques de ces habitans des c6tes. 

“ Ceux de Tint6rieur de Kiu Sin, qui se vouent en 
grande partie k Tagriculture, sont d’une race plus grande, 
reconnaissable h sa figure large et aplatie, par la preemi- 
nence des pommettes et la distance des canthus internes, 
a son nez gros et trbs ^cras^, k sa grande bouche, k scs 
cheveux d’un brun fence tirant sur le brun rougektre, et 
k la couleur plus claire de sa peau. Chez les cultivateurs 
qui journellement s’exposent k Tair et au soleil, la peau 
devient rouge : les femmes, qui se prbservent des influences 
atmosph^riques Tont ordinairement blanche, et les joues 
des jeunes ^es briQent m^me d’un vif incamat.”t 


* Nippon is the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese name Tepuen : 
Japan is the English reading of the same Chinese syllables. — En. 

+ These passages are taken from Dr. Siebold’s great work, entitled 
“ Nippon Ajxihiv, aur Besebreibung Ton Japan und dessen Neben- und 
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The annexed profile of a Chinese skull appears to differ 

very little from the European 
. type. In plates III. and IV. 



Skill 1 of a Chiiioso. 


the reader will see a eorrect 
delineation of the front view, 
and likewise of the basis, of a 
Chinese skull. In this the py- 
ramidal shape of the front view 
is strongly marked, as well as 
the round outline of the basis, 
the transverse diameter bear- 


ing a eonsiderable proportion to the longitudinal, and the 
zygomatic bones being large and round. At the same 
time, by comparing these figures with those of a native 
American and of a South African, in the same plate, an 
attentive observer will see a sufficient proof that none of 
these characters are specific. Though taken from races of 
men the most widely separated, and two of them, the Chi- 
nese and the woolly Africans, supposed to belong to those 
varieties of mankind which recede most widely from each 
other, these throe crania bear to each other in their general 
contour an extraordinary resemblance. 


4. Races of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

The great projecting land which constitutes the Penin- 
sula of India beyond the Ganges is formed by several 
chains of mountains branching off towards the south-east, 
from the continuation of the Himalaya towards the Gulf of 
Tonquin where the Himalaya terminates. Between these 
lofty chains are several considerable rivers, which issue from 
the same high moimtainous harrier, and irrigate the long 
valleys, the ancient abodes of several remarkable nations. 
The languages and the physical characters of these nations 
give reason to believe that they all originally issued from 
the same region as the Chinese. They may he divided, 

Schutzlandem,” &c. French edition. The annexed plate represents a 
group of Koreans from Siebold’s work. 
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however, into two classes ; one consisting of the more 
ancient inhabitants of the southern districts of the ]>enin. 
sula, who, in comjiarison with the second class, may he 
considered as aborigines ;* they now inhabit principally 
mountainous tracts in various parts of the peninsula, and 
appear to have been expelled from the more level and 
fertile countries, now occupied by the tribes who belong 
to the second class. These last are more civilised, and 
partake more or less of the refinement and peculiar habits 

♦ The following notes, extracted from the Eejiort of an Expedition sent to 
Cochin-China by Warren Hastings in 1778, whicli was not published until 
1852, when it appeared in the pages of the Sincapore J oumal, may bo of 
some interest : — The aborigines of Cochin-China are called Moys, and 
arc the people 'which inhabit the chain of mountains whicli separate it from 
Cambodia. To these strongholds they were driven when the jirc'sent pos- 
sessors invaded the country. They are a savage race of people, very black, 
and resemble in their features the Caffrees. 

«####* 

“ The Cocliin-Chinese bear evident marks of their being derived from 
the same stock as the Chinese. They resemble them in their leatures, and 
most of their manners and customs. Their religion is the same ; their 
oral language, though different, seems formed upon the same principles, 
and they use the same characters in writing. They are a courioous, affable, 
inoftensive race, rather inclined to indolence. The ladies are by far the 
most active sex ; they usually do all the business, while their lazy lords 
sit upon their haunches, smoking, chewing beetle, or sipping tea. Contrary 
to the custom of China, the ladies are not shut up ; and, if unmarried, a 
temporary connection with strangers who arrive in the country is deemed 
no dishonour. Merchants often employ them as their factors and brokers ; 
’tis said the firmest reliance may be placed on their fidelity.** 

We may observe generally that the test of language shows in this race 
of people a division into tw'o families ; not such a distinction as that existing 
between the speakers of Indo- Germanic and Tartar tongues, but rather 
such as exists between the more distant classes of Tartar languages. It 
may be stated that juxtaposition and a community of religion have com- 
bined to produce secondary resemblances ; giving rise to borrowings from 
each other, and from a foreign source, the Pali sacred books, w'hich make 
the Indo-Chinese idioms more alike externally than really; an amount of 
likeness (but far more pervading) which may be seen between two such 
unlike languages as Erench and German ; both taking their ecclesiastical 
nomenclature from Greek, and the Gorman, unnecessarily perhaps, using 
the terms and expressions of French literature. — E d.] 
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of the Chinese, and are all subject to the Lamaite priest- 
hood, and follow the worship of Buddha or Po according 
to the Chinese form. They are considered in the countries 
which they have occupied as Chinese colonists, though they 
differ from the people of China in language, and must be 
considered as separate nations. It must be observed that 
aU the languages of the races in this Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula are known to belong to the same group with the 
Chinese, being of the kind termed monosyllabic. To this 
last or more civilised class of nations we must refer the 
race of Anam, in Tonquin and Cochinchina, on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, the Laos or Lia, who were 
originally a branch of the same race with the T’hay, or 
Siamese, tribes of people who occupy all the central and 
inland parts, and the Barmah, or Rukheng, or Arakan 
race to the westward, reaching to the Bay of Bengal. To 
the aboriginal or more ancient class belong the Tchampa 
to the southward of Anam, the Khomen, or Kambqjans, 
to the southward of the Laos, the M6n, or people of Pegu, 
to the southward of Barmah, as well as many other races 
of mountaineers in the interior. In this enumeration I 
have purposely omitted the nations of the Malayan Penin- 
sula ; they are in some respects a distinct class of nations, 
and will be considered when I proceed to the insular races, 
with whom they are more connected in history than with 
the other Indo-Chinese nations.* 

The great analogy in the forms of words, and in the 
fundamental rules of grammatical structure, between these 
languages and the Chinese and the Bhotiya,t give rise to 

* “ EescarcheB into the Physical History of Mankind,” vol. iv. 

t The Burmese language belongs certainly to a class somewhat different 
from those of the other nations of the ITltragangetic peninsula ; it approaches 
rather to the Bhotiya than to any other idiom known to the Editor. There is, 
it is true, the connecting link of monosyllabism, and some mutual borrowing 
of words : the truth appears to be, that the Chinese and Bhotiya are 
extreme opposing languages of the monosyllabic class, and that Bur- 
mese is more allied to the latter language, while the other tongues of the 
peninsula, the Malay excepted, belong to the Chinese branch. — £n. 
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a strong suspicion of original identity. If we were at 
liberty to hazard a conjecture as to the origin of these 
nations, it would be that all the people who inhabit the 
low countries of south-eastern Asia, from tlie mouth of 
the Amur, or at least from that of the Hoang-ho, south- 
ward and westward as far as the Brahmaputra, are offsets 
from one of the great nomadic races of High Asia, namely 
from the Bhotiya, who occupy the southern margin of the 
Great Central Upland. 

The best description of all these nations is that of an 
enlightened and philosophical traveller, Mr. Pinlayson. 
The following summary of observations is intended to apply 
to the various races above mentioned, and in general also 
to the Chinese, who are regarded by Mr. Pinlayson as the 
prototypes of the whole group. 

He begins by observing that the characters of all these 
tribes are not uniform and constant. lie says, “ A mul- 
titude of forms are to be seen in every nation not referable 
to any particular family or variety of the human race.” 
This is quite sufficient to disprove the existence of distinct 
races. He adds, “ Por our present purpose we must select 
such only as possess the peculiar form in the most charac- 
teristic degree. But as the particulars of this form arc not 
always developed in a full degree in all, we must collect 
from a miiltitude of instances what appears to be the pre- 
dominating tendency. 

“ The stature is nearly similar in all these tribes ; the 
Chinese being, perhaps, a little taller, and the Malays 
lower, than the others. In all, it is below the European 
standard ; the average height of the Siamese is five feet 
three inches. The complexion in aU this group of nations 
is lighter than that of most Asiatics on this side of the 
Ganges, by far the greater number being of a yellow 
colour, which in the higher ranks, and particularly among 
women and children, they heighten by cosmetics, so that 
their bodies are often rendered of a golden colour. The 
texture of the skin is remarkably smooth, soft, and shining. 
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“The whole race displays a remarkable tendency to 
obesity.* The nutritious fluids of the body are directed 
towards the surface, distending and overloading the cel- 
lular tissues with an inordinate quantity of fat. The mus- 
cular textures arc in general soft, lax, and flabby, rarely 
exliibiting that strength or development of outline which 
marks the finer forms of the human body. In labourers 
and mechanics, particularly among the Chinese, the mus- 
cular parts occasionally attain considerable volume, but 
very rarely that hardness and elasticity developed by exer- 
cise in Eui'opcans. A first aspect gives a false estimate 
of their physical power. In some the limbs often equal 
those of Eurojjeans, and particularly the thighs ; they may 
be said to form a squat race. 

“ The face is remarkably broad and flat ; the cheek- ' 
bones prominent, large, spreading, and gently rounded ; 
the glabellum is flat and unusually large ; the eyes are 
in general small ; the aperture of the eye-Kds, moderately 
linear in the Indo-Chinese nations and the Malays, is 
acutely so in the Chinese, bending upwards at its outer 
end ; the lower jaw is long, and remarkably full under 
the zygoma, so as to give to the countenance a square 
appearance ; the nose is rather small than flat, the alae 
not being distended in any uncommon degree : in a great 
number of Malays it is largest towards its point; the 
mouth is large, and the lips thick ; the beard is remark- 
ably scanty, consisting only of a few straggling hairs ; the 
forehead, though broad in a lateral direction, is in general 
narrow, and the hairy scalp comes down very low. The 
head is peculiar ; the antero-posterior diameter being Yin- 
commonly short, the general form is rather cylindrical ; 
the occipital foramen is often placed so far back that from 
the crown to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight line. 
The top of the head is often very flat. The hair is thick, 
coarse, and lank ; its colour is always black. The limbs 
are thick, short, and stout, and the arms rather out of 

* From tluB remai’k tlie Cochinchinesc are aflorwjirds excepted. 
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proportion to thetnink : the arms, particularly in Malays, 
are uncommonly long. The foot is in general small ; hut 
the hand is much longer than that of the Bengalesi'. The 
trunk is rather square, being nearly as broad at the loins 
as over the pectoral muscles. There is in this respect the 
grojatest difference between them and the inhabitants of 
India, who are in general remarkable for small waists. 
The diameter of the pelvis is particularly large, and tlie 
dimensions of the cavity Avould appear to be some wb at 
greater than in other races.** 

From this account of their form, they would appear to 
be calculated for toilsome and laborious exertions ; but 
they have not the energy of European labourers : the 
greater number are distinguished for mechanical skill and 
patience rather than for mental capacity ; others are equally 
remarkable for indolence and aversion to labour. f 

* Einlaj^sou’s “ Embassy to Siam and 11 ue,” ]). 280. 

t Some valuable papers by Mr. Hodgson, published in the Btuigal Asiatic 
Journal, 1853, show a decided affinity between the languages of Tibet and the 
Himalaya mountains, and those of the Indo-Chinese borderers; and argue 
with much ability and success for some connection between these and the 
languages of the Caucasus, as previously shown by Dr. 11. G. Latham, w hoso 
researches are cited by Mr. Hodgson w ith high approbation. Mr. Hodgson’s 
first comparisons arc foun led on vocabularies of the Burmese, Khyeng, (a 
rude people on the Yoma hills, in Arakan and Burinah, numbering about 
27,000), Kumi, and Kami (smaller adjacent tribes whose language has 
been recently reduced to writing), Mru (a still smaller tribe nearer to 
Chittagong), Sdk (a very small tribe adjacent), Siamese, Mon or Pegu, Shan, 
and Tung-Chu, in Tenasserim, (printed in Journal, No. 1, 1853,) collated 
wdth Himalayan vocabularies printed in the number for December 1847. In 
the following paper, he collects the w'ords of several Sifaii and Tibet vo- 
cabularies, printed in No. 2, wdth Caucasian words supplied by llosen ; 
and enters into a more detailed analysis of some grammatical features of 
the Circassian and Gyarung languages, the latter spoken on the Chinese 
frontier of Tibet. These collations are strongly in favour of the connections 
for which Mr Hodgson contends, and further comparisons, continued more 
largely in a third memoir, carry the alliance to a class of languages wdierc 
I was not prepared to find an affinity, viz., the Malayan class, more espe- 
cially the Tagala, the prodigality of whose affixed, infixed, and suffixed 
particles is rivalled, if not surpassed, by what is found in the Gyarung. 
I must confess my unwillingness to receive this last connection ; I believe 

R 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF TUB ABORIGINAL RACES OF INDIA. 

I PROPOSE to include under this term a variety of dis- 
tinct races, or rather numerous tribes of people having 
different languages, and betraying no evident indications 
of mutual affinity, who are spread through various parts of 
India. All these races are distinct from the Hindus, who 
belong to the Indo-Europea® or Arian stock, and they 
were probably spread through the eoimtries which they 
now inhabit, though perhaps thinly scattered, long before 
tlie ancestors of the Hindus first passed the river Indus. 
Their languages, as far as they are known, are in con- 
struction quite distinct from the Sanskrit and its sister 
idioms. Several of them, as the Tamul and its cog- 
nates, bear in this respect a greater resemblance to the 
languages of the Tartar nations. The physical characters 
of these nations are not aU according to one type : some 
resemble the Hindus considerably ; others approximate to 
the Indo-Chinese form. It must be allowed that the con- 
stituting of such a department of nations indicates the 
imperfection of ethnology ; but these races are too nume- 
rous to be separated into so many classes. Besides, many 
of them certainly belong to a smaller number of groups, 
and, until their languages shall be better known and ana- 
lytically compared, we cannot hope to classify them with 
any degree of accuracy. 

In these groups I shall make subdivisions, and com- 
prehend in each the following nations : — 

that glossarial resemblances, and even structural propinquity, may exist 
detached in cases where no alliance can be supposed ; as for instance, in the 
Surgut dialect of Ostiak, which is pervaded by a principle very much like the 
Indo- Germanic Umlaut, unknown to other Ugrian languages, and quite 
distinct from the Tartar vocalic harmony ; but I hesitate to dissent from so 
acute an observer as Mr. Hodgson. His other deductions I am prepared 
to admit, and to find them continued throughout Asia, with the exception 
of the Semitic area, Persia, and perhaps Armenia ; I am equally prepared 
to find them extended to New Holland. — Ed. 
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1. The Singhalese, including the proper Singhalese, the 
Kandians, the Vaidas, and in short, all the inhabitants of the 
Island of Ceylon who do not belong to the Tamulian race. 

2. The Tamulian race, inhabiting part of Ceylon and 
the greater part of the Dekhan, or of the Indian Peninsula. 
The proper Tamuls are in the southern parts ; but nations 
separated from them, yet speaking dialects of the same 
language, extend almost to the Vindhya Mountains and 
the river Nermada, which separate the Dekhan from 
Hindustan. 

3. A variety of mountain-tribes in the Dckhan, with 
regard to whom it has not been proved whether they are 
of one original stock with the proper Tamuls, or tribes 
really distinct from that people, expelled by them into 
mountainous and inaccessible tracts. 

4. A greater number of petty barbarous tribes between 
the Indian and the Indo-Chinese Peninsulas ; that is, in 
the countries not far distant from the lower course of the 
great river Brahmaputra. The vicinity of so many ditferent 
tribes to this great channel, joined to the fact that many of 
the nations described have considerable resemblance to tlio 
races of High Asia, render it not improbable that they 
may have descended in remote ages along the course of 
rivers from the countries lying northward of the Hi- 
malayan border, and may have taken ^up their abode in 
the valleys, and even on the mountains, lying near tlie 
channel. 

1. The Singhalese Mace. 

The Singhalese are the inhabitants of the interior and 
southern part of the great Island of Ceylon, the Selendiva 
of ancient geographers, called also Taprobane, probably 
from Tambapanni, one of its Indian names.* The Sing- 
halese race occupies about one half of the whole island, 
from Chilaw to Batticaloa. The people termed particularly 
Singhalese are the inhabitants of the countries near the 

• The Sanskrit name is thought to have been Tamravama, copper- 
coloured, from the colour of the soil. — En. 
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southern coast ; in the interior are the Kandians. Besides 
these, there is a tribe of A\dld people in the interior, who 
inliahit the mountainous tracts in the neighbourhood of 
Batticaloa, termed Vaidas, or Vaddahs, who exist in the 
most savage state, and support themselves on the spon- 
taneous fruits of the earth, and on the prey wdiich chance 
brings within their grasp. It has been supposed by some 
that the Vaddahs are a distinct race from the Singhalese 
and the aborigines of the island. They may be, and pro- 
bably are, among the oldest inhabitants of it ; but it was 
long ago known to Knox that the Vaddahs speak a dialect 
of the same language with the Singhalese ; and they are 
therefore probably descendants from one original stock, of 
which some tribes became civilised, while others remained 
in their original barbarism. The Kandians and the Sin- 
ghalese resemble each other in manners, language, and re- 
ligion, and it is evident that they were originally one 
people. They are all worshippers of Buddha, whose religion 
was introduced into Ceylon some centuries before the 
Christian era, and established by Asoka, king of Magadha, 
who reigned over a great part of India soon after the in- 
vasion of that country by Alexander the Great. The 
Vaddahs, according to Mr. Cordiner, are still of the Hindu 
religion, which prevailed, before the introduction of 
Buddhism, through the whole island, where pilgrims who 
now stop at the Isle of Bamisseram formerly continued 
their progress to the Temple of Siva, at Divinur, in the 
southern extremity of Ceylon. The Hindu religion still 
prevails among the Tamuls, or Malabars, who inhabit the 
northern part of the island. 

The following account of the Singhalese is given by 
Dr. Davy, the latest and best informed writer who has 
described the Island of Ceylon and its inhabitants : — 

“ The pure Singhalese of the interior, whom alone I 
shall describe, are completely Indians in person, language, 
manners, customs, religion, and government. 

“Like Indians in general, the Singhalese dilfer from 
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Europeans less in features than in the more trifling cir- 
cumstances of colour, size, and form. The colour of their 
skin varies from light broAvn to black. The colour, too, 
of their hair and eves varies, but not so often as that of 
the skin : black hair and eyes are most common ; hazel 
eyes are less uncommon than brorni hair ; grey eyes and 
red hair are still more uncommon ; and the light blue or 
red eye and light flaxen hair of the albino are the most 
uncommon of all. In size they generally exceed the low- 
land Singhalese and most of the natives of the coast of 
Coromandel and Malabar : they are inferior to Europeans. 
Their average height may be about five feet four or fi.ve 
inches. They arc clean made, with neat muscle and small 
bone. Eor Indians they are stout, and generally have 
capacious chests and broad shoulders, paidicularly the in- 
habitants of the mountainous districts, who, like High- 
landers in general, have rather short, but strong and very 
muscular, thighs and legs. Their hands and feet are 
commonly very small ; indeed, so much smaller than ours, 
that they appear out of proportion. The form of their 
head is generally good, perhaps longer than the European, 
— a peculiarity, according to Dr. Sjiurzhoim, of the Asiatic. 
Thcii’ features are commonly neat, and rather handsome : 
their countenances arc intelligent and animated. Nature 
has given them a liberal supply of hair, which they uni- 
versally allow to grow on their face, as well as head, to 
a considerable length, being of opinion that the beard 
does not deform but improve the face ; and certainly, in 
many instances, I have seen it liave the effect of giving to 
the countenance an air of dignity that would have disap- 
peared with the use of the razor. 

“ The Singhalese women are generally well made and 
well-looking, and often handsome. Their countrymen, who 
are great connoisseurs of the charms of the sex, and who 
have books on the subject and rules to aid the judgment, 
would not allow a woman to be a perfect belle, imlcss of 
the following character, the jiarticulars of which I shall 
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give in detail as they were enumerated to me by a Kandian 
courtier, well versed and deeply read in such matters ; — 
‘ Her hair should he voluminous, like the tail of a peacock, 
long, reaching to the knees, and terminating in graceful 
curls ; her eyebrows should resemble the rainbow ; her 
eyes the blue sapphire, and the petals of the blue manilla 
flower ; her nose should he like the bill of the hawk ; her 
lips should be bright and red, like coral or the young leaf 
of the iron-tree ; her teeth should he small, regular, and 
closely ^t, and like jessamine buds ; her neck should be 
large and round, resembling the berrigodia; her chest 
should be capacious ; her breasts firm and conical, like the 
yellow cocoa-nut ; and her waist small, almost small enough 
to he clasped by the hand ; her hips should be wide ; her 
limbs tapering ; the soles of her feet without any hollow ; 
and the surface of her body in general soft, dehcatc, smooth, 
and rounded, without the asperities of projecting bones and 
sinews.’ 

Dr. Davy has, in another work, given us a description 
of three, individuals whom he had seen of the race of Vad- 
dahs, or Vaidas.t “ They belonged to a large party 
who had come to Kandy with a tribute of dried deer’s 
flesh and wild honey. Tliey were quite naked, with the 
exception of a scrap of cloth. The hair of their head and 
heard was long and matted, and had never been cut or 
combed ; their eyes were lively, wild, and restless ; they 
were well made and muscular, hut of a spare habit ; and, 
in person, they chiefly differed from the Kandians in the 
slightness of their limbs, the wildness of their looks, and 
their savage appearance. According to their own account 
of themselves, they came from the neighbourhood of the 
Lake of Birtenne, where they subsisted on game which 
they killed in the chase, some roots, and wild fruits, and a 
little grain of their own growing. They were profoundly 

• “ Account of the Island of Ceylon,” by John Davy, M.D. F.E.S. &c. 

t “ Eesearches, Physiological and Anatomical,” by John Davy, M.D. 
P.E.S. London, 1839. 2 vols. Vol. ii. p. 177. 
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ignorant, could not count above five, were hardly ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of any art, and, though they 
feared demons, as they did wild beasts, they had no know- 
ledge whatever of a supreme beneficent Being, and not the 
slightest notion of any state of existence after the present. 
Yet these men considered themselves civilised, in com- 
parison with the wilder tribes of Vaidas, who never leave 
their sylvan haunts, and whom I have heard Kandians of 
a bordering province describe as living almost entirely on 
raw animal food, as going quite naked, as having no 
superstition, and, in fact, as being in a state very little 
removed from that of brutes.” 

It has often been observed that albinos are frequently 
seen in Ceylon. Dr. Davy speaks of such persons; I 
shall describe his remark on one of them. He says, 
“ The young albino, twelve years of age, in England, and 
certainly in Norw'^ay, would not bo considered peculiar ; 
for her eyes wore light blue, and not particularly weak ; 
her hair of the colour that iisually accompanies such eyes ; 
and her complexion fresh and rather rosy. She bad con- 
siderable pretensions to beauty, and was not without 
admirers among her countrymen. It is easy to conceive 
that an accidental variety of the kind might propagate, 
and that the white race of mankind is sprung from such 
an accidental variety. The Indians are of this oj)mion, 
and there is a tradition or story amongst them in which 
this origin is assigned to us.” 

2. The TamuUan Race. 

The proper Tamuls are the inhabitants of the northern 
part of Ceylon and of the southern portion of the Dekhan. 
Their language and race are spread over the country from 
Cape Comorin on the coast of Coromandel as far north- 
ward as Pulicat, and over the greater part of Barramahal, 
Salem, and Coimbatore. To the westward they border on 
the Malayalma language and the Malabars, who speak a 
dialect of the same idiom, as do the inhabitants of the 
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western coast of the Peninsula as far as the extent of 
Tuluva. All those people may be considered as belonging 
to the Tamulian nation in a stricter sense than that in 
which I have used the term Tamulian race. 

To the Tamulian race I refer other great nations in 
India whose idioms are sister languages of the people of 
the Tamul country. These are the people of Telingiina on 
the eastern side of the Dekhan, the kingdom of Andhra of 
Sanskrit authors, whose idiom is the Telinga, or Teliigu ; 
secondly, the Karnatas, or Canarese, who inhabit the 
table-land above the Ghauts in the interior of the Penin- 
sula and the country of Mysore. The people of the district 
of Canara on the west, who speak the Tuluva dialect, the 
Karnatas in the interior, and the Telingas on the eastern 
side of the Peninsula, are the most northern nations which 
belong to the Tamulian race. The Mahrattas to the 
northward, and the Uriyas, or people of Orissa, speak 
dialects or bhdshds of the Sanskrit, and are of Hindu 
extraction.* 

[The physical characters of the Tamulian race are best 
described by J. 11. Logan, Esq.f After noticing the mixed 
features everywhere apparent in the man of India, he 
proceeds to show that the original type, as least exposed to 
foreign interference, must he looked for in the south. He 
then goes on to say : “ The diversity even here, is so great, 
as to show that there has been much mixture ; but there 
are certain wddely prevalent characters, most of which are 
not Arian nor Tibetan, and are even distinct from Ultra- 

* It is a question whether all the languages of India are, not of one 
origin, with the only diflercnce that the so-called Sanskrit dialects have 
received a much more copious infusion of Sanskrit words than the southern 
tongues. G’lie Editor is of this opinion. — See the valuable paper of Dr. 
Stevenson in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the lioyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 103 ; and the very valuable essays of J. B. Logan, Esq., 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, printed at Singapore, — a periodical 
not sufliciontly known in Europe. — En. 

t See Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, vol. vii. p. 302. Singapore 
8vo. 1853. — Ei). 
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indian. The more important of these characters are a 
pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal nose, \nth con- 
spicuous nares, more long than round ; a marked sinking 
in of the orbital line, producing a strongly defined orbital 
ridge ; eyes brilliant, and varying from small to middle- 
sized ; mouth large, lips thick and frequently turgid ; 
lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expansion greater than in 
the Arian, and less than in the Turanian type, giving to the 
middle part of the face a marked development and breadth, 
and to the general contour an obtuse oval shape, somewhat 
bulging at the sides ; forehead well formed but receding, 
inclining to flattish and seldom high ; occiput somewhat 
projecting ; hair fine ; beard considerable, and often strong ; 
colour of skin very dark, frequently approaching to 
black.”] 

The literature, arts, religion, and peculiar civilisation 
of the Dekhan, are Indian or Bralmianical ; and all the 
languages of thp Tamulian nations above mentioned, 
though fundamenially different, have derived great addi- 
tions from the Sanskrit. It has been a question whether 
the nations of the Peninsula had any culture of their own 
previously to their subjugation under the conquei’ors or 
priests of Hindustan ; and some suppose that they were 
till that period on a par with the tribes of the mountains 
and forests in the interior, who have fled from the ap- 
proach of civilisation, and preserve in the remote and least 
accessible parts of the country their pristine barbarism. 
The earliest poetical composition in the Sanskrit language 
represents the inhabitants of the Dekhan in this point of 
view. The celebrated “ Ramayana,” the oldest epic poem 
of the Hindds, which is allowed on all hands to be more 
ancient by many centuries than the “ Iliad,*” has for its 
argument a war said to have been carried on by the hero 

♦ The age of the Eamayana is now generally admitted, even by the most 
decided partisans of the antiquity of Sanskrit literature, to be not older 
than the fourth century b.c. See Wilson’s “ Eig-Veda” Sanhita, Introd. 
p. xlvii. London, 1850. — En, 
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Bdma, king of Ayodhya or Oude, in northern Hindustan, 
against Ravana, king of Lankadwipa, or Ceylon, who 
possessed a great part of the Peninsula. The aim of 
Rdma’s exploits in this southern region, where no mention 
occurs in the poem of inhabitants of towns or even of 
forests and caves, except hermits, apes, bears, vultures, 
demons, and magicians, was to deliver holy penitents from 
the fear of Havana and his giants, who possessed Ceylon 
and the Dekhan. At the head of these penitents and 
pilgrims was the Muni Agastya, the celebrated apostle of 
the religion of Siva, whose efforts were seconded by Rama 
and his followers. At what period the Brahmans, and 
the warlike Kshatriyas who assisted them, really succeeded 
in establishing their dominion in Ceylon, is unknown, but 
it must have been at an early period ; since Buddliism, 
which superseded the region of the Vedas for some cen- 
turies in the Dekhan, and finally in the island, was, as we 
have said, established in those countries by Asoka, who is 
known to have been contemporary with the fiirst Antiochus. 

Those who have devoted most study to the history of 
India are yet of opinion that a peculiar civilisation, and 
even the art of writing, existed in the Tamulian countries 
prior to the conquest of the Hindfis ; but its sources are 
wholly unknown, and its character can only be matter of 
eonjecture. The earliest commerce mth the western 
region of the world probably took place subsequently to 
the Hindd conquest.* 

3. The ParbaUya, or Mountaineers, or Wild Tribes of India. 

The Sanskrit name of Parbatiya, or is 

given to several races who inhabit hilly countries in 

• Among the articles of earliest traffic, as Professor Karl Bitter observes, 
was probably tin ; and it is Ubely the Greeks obtained this metal from the 
East, in the age of Homer. Kastira is the Sanskrit name for tin, whence 
the Greek Kaaolrtpot. This metal had obtained its Sanskrit name in India, 
prior to the Tooje era. [This is unintelligible to the Editor ; probably the 
“ Trojan war” was meant, the mistake being typographical only. — En.] 
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northern India. Hie meaning of the term is moun* 
taineer, and it may well he generalised and used as a 
common name for all the tribes who live remote from 
cities and cultivated countries, and maintain a savage 
existence amidst woods and forests. In this sense there 
are many Parhatiya races in diiferent parts of Hinddstan 
and the Dekhan. Ethnology is in far too imperfect a 
state to render it possible at present to determine what 
relation these tribes hear to each other, and to the civilised 
nations who are nearest • to them. There is reason for 
believing that some of the wild races in the Dekhan are 
allied to the Tamulian tribes ; and it is not improbable 
that most of them are descended from people of that stock 
who refused to receive the apostles of the Hindu theology, 
and of civilisation and slavery. They are, however, now 
very different from each other in different parts of India, 
both in moral and, more especially, in physical characters ; 
some being vigorous and finely formed, others diminutive 
and puny. The difference may he explained in many 
instances by reference to the climate and local influences 
under which the several tribes exist. 

Some progress has been made almost yearly in extend- 
ing our knowledge of the native races of India, and par- 
ticularly of the wild mountain tribes of the Dekhan. 
The names of these tribes are almost innumerable : they 
arc often derived from accidental distinctions, and from 
districts of the country where they are found, and dif- 
ferent branches of the same people are often to be recog- 
nised under various designations. The Bhils, the Kulis, 
the Eamusis, the WAralis, and the Katodis, are the most 
celebrated tribes in the north-western parts of the Dokhan, 
where they reach from the Vindhya chain of mountains to 
the forests of northern Kankana, of Concan. In the 
north-western and more central parts are the Gonds, in 
Gondwana ; the PuHndas, or wild tribes of Orissa, consist- 
ing of the Kolis divided into thirteen tribes, each having 
a different name ; the Khonds to the southward of the 
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river Mahanadi ; the Sours towards the forests of KataJc ; 
the Yanadu-Yati, or wild people of Sri-hari-cotta, among 
whom the Coy-Vandlu are particularly mentioned. In 
the NUagiri, or Neilgherry hills, in the southern part of 
the Dekhan, towards the junction of the two chains of 
Ghauts, are various barbarous tribes, termed by Mr. Hough, 
who has described them, Thodaurs, Buddagurs, Curum- 
bars, and Kothars. To these must be added the Cohatars, 
who occupy the summits of hills.* In physical character 
these races diflfer greatly among themselves : some of them 
are small, shrivelled, black savages, who have been thought 
to resemble the Negroes of Africa ;t others are tall and 
athletic, handsome, with features resembling the European 
type. These are the inhabitants of the elevated tracts, 
where a tolerably bool and salubrious climate exists : the 
blackest and most diminutive tribes arc found in the 
jungle near the rivers, and in low unhealthy districts. 
Yet it is probable that most of these tribes are of one 
aboriginal race, since, where vocabularies of their various 
dialects have been collected, they have been found gene- 
rally to bear some traces of afiBnity to the Tamulian, or its 
sister languages ; that is, to the idioms of the civilised 
nations of the Dckhan. We have, however, as yet scarcely 
sufficient information to sanction a positive conclusion on 
this subject, t 

* The reader will find such information as I have been able to collect 
respecting the history and physical and moral characteristics of these 
different tribes, in the fourth volume of my “ Eesearches.** 

t The women of the Khonds are described as ugly, with large mouths 
and projecting lips, flat and broad noses, and high cheek-bones. 

J Grammars and vocabularies of these languages are beginning to appear, 
several of them in the pages of the Indian Scientific Journals, and others, 
such as the Eev. J. Phillips’s Grammar of the Santal, — a dialect spoken by a 
very wide-spread tribe of the Kole family (Calcutta, 1852), — as independent 
works. A very valuable summary of these publications, with many colla- 
tions from his own extensive knowledge, is given by J. E. Logan, Esq., in the 
pages of the Singapore Journal, shewing the Tamulian analogies of these 
languages as well as their connection with Tibetan andUltragiuigetic tongues. 
See especially the seventh volume of that periodical. — Ed. 
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Several of these mountain tribes, or Parbatiyas, liavo 
acquired some tincture of the Hindu religion fvmn BraU- 
mans who have been among them ; but this is every >vi\ere 
very slight, and not enough to produce any remarkable 
change in their hah its. They have, • for the most part, 
retained their harharous idolatry, which is to he found in 
almost all nations in the lowest stage of rudeness and 


ignorance. Some of them practise human sacrifices, and 
bury their victims, who are generally of a different race, 
alive. The oath administered to the Khonds is charac- 
teristic. It is as follows : “ Oh, Pathcr ! I swear, anjJ if 
I swear falsely may I become shrivelled and dry like a 
blood-sucker, and die — may I he killed and eaten by a 
tiger — ^may I crumble away like the dust of this ant-hill — 
may I he blown up like this feather — may I be extin- 
guished like this lamp.” An appropriate action accom- 
panies each article of this harharous oath, if oath it may 
be called.* 

The finest race among all these different tribes are the 
Tudas, of the Nilagiri hills. They are the race called 
Thodaurs by Mr, Hough. They have been described in a 
particular memoir by Captain Harkness; and several 
portraits of individual Tudas, beautifully drawn, which 
have been placed in the museum of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, afford specimens of their features and countenance. 
Copies of two of these portraits, by the kind permission of 
the Society, have been taken for the illustration of this 
work, as may he seen in an adjoining page. The Tudas 
are an interesting people : they seem to he susceptible of 
culture, and may hereafter become a civilised and powerful 
nation. Por a race of mountaineers they appear to he 


♦ Some valuable papers of much interest, by Captain Maepherson, en- 
tering with minuteness into the religious observances of these people, 
and describing the circumstances and ceremonies which accompany their 
numerous sacrifices of human victims, are printed in the Journal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society. See vol. vii. p. 172, and vol. xiii. p. 216 . — Ed. 
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remarkably gentle and intelligent. Their appearance, 
according to Captain Harkness, is very prepossessing: 
they are generally above the common height, athletic, and 
well made; their hold expressive countenances declare 
them to he of a different race from their neighbours. They 
are bare-headed, wear their hair six or seven inches long, 
parted from the crown into bushy ringlets, and of a jet 
black, — their beards likewise grow ; a large, fuU, expres- 
sive eye, a Roman nose, and pleasing contour, gravity vary- 
ing into cheerfulness, distinguish them from other natives 
of India. They wear rings of silver and gold, — ^wear only 
a light, short garment. The women are somewhat fairer 
than the men, have the same expressive features, but with 
a feminine cast, and wear long tresses of black hair. 

They are a pastoral people, have no towns or villages, 
but live in solitary houses, and feed sheep and cattle. 

Their language is considered as distinct. It has, 
perhaps, some resemblance to the vernacular idioms of the 
Peninsula, and principally to the Tamil. There are two 
sounds, the Zha and TJkh, which are of constant occur- 
rence in the Tuda, and which, among the idioms of the 
low country, are peculiar to the Tamil, audits sister dialect 
the Malay^hna. The pronouns, the plural, the honorary 
terminations of the verbs, are nearest to the Tamil. With 
these exceptions it differs widely from the Tamil, and all 
other known languages. It is merely an oral dialect.* 

* The Tuda language has been successfully investigated since the above 
was written, and clearly shewn to be a dialect of the Dekhanic languages. 
The following extract from a paper by D. B. Schmid, a six years’ resident 
among these people, and well acquainted with several Indian tongues, is 
decisive on this point, as well as on the idiom of the Budaghers, — the Bud- 
dagurs of the preceding page. “ The Todaver language is a genuine but very 
rude dialect of the ancient Tamul, the words of which are in many cases so 
greatly changed, but changed according to certain rules, that only a deeper 
study enabled me to recognise the identity of both languages ; and the 
comparison of these Todaver wortls with the Budagher and Canarese words 
shows to evidence that the Tamul, Todaver, Budagher, and Canarese lan- 
guages are links of a closely connected and unbroken chain of one original 
language, and that the Todaver dialect is by far more closely connected 
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On the mountains the Tudas have erected temples, 
consisting of large stones. In some of these are numerous 
urns and figures of animals, such as the buffalo, the tiger, 
the peacock, and the antelope. Their religion has no 
resemblance to those of the Buddhists, the Muslims, or 
any other people. Urey salute the sim on its rising, and 
believe that after death their souls go to Huma-norr, or 
Om-norr, a country respecting which they ask for infor- 
mation. 

In northern and proper Hindustan, and towards the 
eastern part, a remarkable people are the natives of the 
Bajamahal hills. Their physical characters and manners 
are peculiar, but they are said not to be so savage as the 
Bhfls and Gonds : they have a religion and a priesthood 
of their own, which are said to be entirely different from 
those of the Hindiis. Their language is said to bear a 
resemblance in some words to the Tamul, as it plainly docs 
to the idioms of some tribes beyond the Brahmaputra. 

To these barbarian races within the boxmdaries of 
India generally so termed, we must add a variety of tribes 
inhabiting different tracts of no great extent in the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, and in the countries near the mouth 
and lower course of that river, and the borders of the Bay 
of Bengal. Among these are the Ahoms, the Garros, the 
Cachars, the Cossyahs, the Manipurs, Miris, Abors, Kang- 
tis, and the Nagas or Kukis. Among these races a great 
variety is perceived in physical characters : some approxi- 
mate to the physiognomy of the Hindus, others to that of 
the Bhotiyas.* 

with the TamA than with the Canarese” (Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 62). — En. 

• The reader who is curious for such information will find all that I 
have been able to collect in illustration of the history of these races of 
people, in the fourth volume of my “ Eesearches into the Physical History 
of Mankind,” pp. 219-228.— Db. Peiohaed. 

A valuable account of the Nagas is given in the Bengal Journal for 
April 1849, by W. Bobmson, Esq., whose position as Inspector of Govern- 
ment Schools in Asam gave him ample opportunities of being acquainted 
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If we were at liberty to conjecture the way by which 
the different races of India first peopled it, and the 
quarters whence they originated, from the feeble indica- 
tions of analogy in physical traits and language as yet 
known, it would seem most probable that as the Indo- 
Chinese tribes descended from the high countries of Yun- 
nan and Laos, along the shores of the Mekon, the 
Menam, the Salucn, and the Irawadi, into the maritime 
and southern parts of the Eastern peninsula, so the AUo- 
phylian tribes in Hindustan and the Dekhan descended 
from the north-east along the Brahmaputra, and finding 
no obstacle to their progress, spread themselves over the 
plains of central Ilinddstan and the parts of the Peninsula 
above and below the Ghauts, till they arrived in the Island 
of Ceylon. They had probably occupied all these coun- 
tries before the time when the Hindds, of Arian or Indo- 
European descent, crossed the Indus. By them the ori- 

with the people of the country. Speaking of the Nagas, he says they are 
“ known to the Asamese by the general name of Nagas. Whatever may be 
the origin of the word, it appears that the appellation is entirely unknown 
to any of the Hill tribes themselves. They are divided into numerous 
communities or races, and they know themselves by the designation of their 
respective tribes only, and not by any name common to all the races. 

“ There appear, however, to be some marks by which these tribes are 
distinguished from their neighbours, and even common ties by which they 
are all bound togetlier as one people, though at present divided into tribes 
by a diversity of dialects. These dialects are sometimes so different that 
two adjoining tribes cannot converse together, except through the medium 
of a third dialect common to both ; yet they are said to intermarry, and form 
connections and alliances with each other, which they do not do with tribes 
not belonging to the Naga community. 

“ The Nagas also appear in general to be distinguished from their neigh- 
bours by physical conformation, for though there is much different in this 
respect among them, yet they are in common remarkable for extremely 
coarse savage countenances, and dull, timid, heavy dispositions.’* 

The Hill country of Assam, according to Mr. Eobinson, is bounded on 
the west by the Kopili Kiver, the south bend of the Barak, and the eastern 
frontier of Tipperah, in E. long. 83° ; on the north, by the valley of Asam ; 
on the east and south-east, by the mountains dividing it from the Borkhamti 
country, in W. long. 97° ; and on the South, by the 23d parallel of latitude. 
—Ed. 
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Zoy 

wMe expeUed from Hindfehm, rtore 
they left only a few barbarous hordes in the hillv traefs of 
the eastern side. In the Dekhan they mainflXh 
mdependence mneh longer; and the population of iZ 
country, as well as of Ceylon, is still in great part of the 
aDorigmal stock. 


[A valuable memoir by General Briggs in the 13tb 
volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, gives 
a full account of the numerous aboriginal tribes of India, 
who are, as he with every probability concludes from 
physiological and philological evidence, all of one race ; 
having languages and habits allied to those of the Scyihs 
or Tartars of Asia, and distinct from and opposed to those 
of their Sanskrit-speaking conquerors. Large tracts of 
India are inhabited solely by this race, and evidence 
abounds of their former, and in some cases even of their 
recent power, such as may be seen in Gondwana, a region of 
70,000 square miles, “ containing a vast population under 
their own chiefs, and retaining their primitive habits, 
physiognomy, and religion, unmixed by connexion with the 
Hindds.” Of their most prominently distinct habits he 
recounts their entire disregard of caste, their eating of all 
kinds of flesh without distinction, their use of fermented 
liquors, the bloody sacrifices which accompany their reli- 
gious rites, their patriarchal institutions, their marriage 
with widows, all utterly abhorrent to present Hindd habits, 
although traces of some of these praptices are found in the 
most ancient writings. The General further says, “ the 
aborigine is not more distinguished in his other habits than 
he is in his moral virtues from the Hindds. The man of 
the ancient race scorns an untruth, and seldom denies the 
commission even of a crime that he may have perpetrated, 
though it lead to death. He is true to his promise, hos- 
pitable and faithful to his guest, devoted to his superiors, 
and is always ready to sacrifice his own life in the service 
of his tuief.”] 


s 
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CHAPTER X. 

REMAINS OP ABORIGINAL NATIONS PRESERVED IN MOUN- 
TAINOUS TRACTS OP THE WEST. 

We have seen that the extreme borders of Europe and 
Asia, towards the north, eontain the remains of tribes 
who were probably more widely spread before the advance 
of the Indo-European nations from the south. We must 
now observe, that in the midst of regions long ago con- 
quered by the Arian and Syro- Arabian races, there are 
moimtainous tracts, difidcult of access, where remains are 
still to he found of a more ancient stock of inhabitants. 
Thus the chain of Caucasus harbours at this day many 
tribes whose origin is unknown, and who are proved by 
their language to have no affinity with the inhabitants of 
adjoining countries.* In the western part of Europe, the 
Pyrenees and parts of the Alpine chain were inhabited 
at the Christian era by tribes, perhaps aboriginal, of 
Iberians, Ligurians, and Biheetians : of these the former 
have preserved to this day, in the mountains between 
Prance and Spain, their peculiar speech, which appears to 
be a relic of the language once spoken over a great part 
of western Europe, from Sicily to the Straits of Hercules. 
Again in the north of Africa, the chain of Mount Atlas, 
and other tracts in the interior, arc inhabited by remains 
of the ancient Lybians. The Lybian race occupied the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean, and, jointly with 
Iberian tribes, peoplM several islands in that sea. In 
this country the Phoenicians founded colonies, and spread 
far and wide the Syro- Arabian language. The Phoenician 
language was already the idiom of civilised Africans, as 
we learn from the researches of Gesenius, in the days of 
Massinissa and Jugurtha ; and, after the later incursions 

* The affinities of these languages, as shown by Dr. B. G-. Latham and 
B. H. Hodgson, Esq., appear to be with those of the people of the Himalaya 
mountains and the country beyond the Ganges (see ^o note in the next 
page).— Ed. 
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of the Arabs, the aboriginal Lybian was entirely banished 
into the desert and mountainous parts of the interior. 

These nations have been preserved from extinction by 
similar circumstances. I shall briefly touch upon their 
history in one section, though I do not mean to infer any 
family connexion between them. Tliis, indeed, has been 
conjectured ; it has been supposed from the identity of 
their name, that the Iberi at the foot of Mount Caucasus 
may liave been the original stock whence came the Ibe- 
rians of ancient Spain ; but the entire difference of the 
language and habits of these nations has proved this 
suggestion to be erroneous ; nor has the conjecture long 
ago thrown out, that the primitive inhabitants of the 
peninsula W'ere of African origin, and akin to the people 
of Mount Atlas,* obtained the least supjiort from philo- 
logical researches. 

1. Caucasian Nations. 

The high chain of Mount Caucasus, which has in 
many ages of the world formed a bulwark or barrier, 
defending the more civilised or luxurious inhabitants of 
Southern Asia from the barbarians of the north, contains 
within itself places of difficult access, and easily defensible 
against powerful invading armies. In these tracts many 
rude tribes maintained their independence against Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Mongolians, and Turks, and are 
stiU but imperfectly subdued by the armies of Russia. 
The inhabitants of this region belong to ancient races, 
different in language and manners from all other nations ; 
and among them are several tribes equally different from 
each other, t Prom this remark we must exclude the 
Ossetes, or Ossetines, already mentioned, who speak an 

• This notion was supported by Jezreel Jones, author of a dissertation, 
inserted in Chamberlane’s “ Oratio Dominica.” 

t It must, howerer, be observed, that marks of ancient connexion, more 
or less remote, between some of the Caucasian languages and the dialects 
of northern Siberia, are strongly indicated. 
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Arian or Indo-European dialect, and are thought to he 
remains of the German Alani :* they live near the sources 
of the river Terek, and are supposed to be about forty 
thousand souls, t 

The Ba.sian tribes must likewise be excepted, who with 
the Chumyks live in the interior of the Caucasus ; they, 
as weU as some Turkoman tribes between the Kuma and 
the Terek, are of Turkish origin. The proper or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Caucasian region are known, after a long 
and careful research into their history and languages, J to 
consist of four distinct races, in each of which are several 
tribes unintelligible to each other. They are distinguished 
by their local situation, as the western, middle, eastern, 
and southern Caucasians ; the latter division including the 
Georgians, whose principal abodes were on the river Kiir, 
or Cyrus. I must enumerate the principal tribes belong- 
ing to each of these families, 

1. The 'Western Caucasian division includes two nations 
long supposed to be distinct, but proved by a careful 
examination of their languages to be branches of one stock, 
though they differ in physical characters. These nations 
are the celebrated Circassians and the Abassians. 

The Abassians appear to be very ancient inhabitants of 
the north-western part of the chain of Caucasus. They 
are chiefly pastoral and predatory people. They are 
divided into two nations, termed the Great and the 
Little Abasa. 

The Abassians, according to Klaproth, are distinguished 

• The term Alan appears to be rather topographical than ethnological : 
it signified “mountaineer,” and has been home by people of very distinct 
national families. See Ammianus Marcellinus, “ Alani ex montium ad- 
pellatione cognominati,” quoted by Neumann in “Die Ydlker des siidlicben 
Busslands,” p. 36. — Ed. 

t “ Bussland und die Tscherkessen,” von K. E. Neumann. Stuttgart, 
1840. 

J Dr, Guldenstadt’s “ Beschreibung der Kaukasischen Lander,” von 
J. Klaproth. Berlin, 1834. Klaproth’s “Asia Folyglotta,” p. 109. 
Klaproth’s “ Sprachatlas.” 
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by narrow faces, heads compressed at the sides ; by the 
shortness of the lower part of ^heir faces ; by prominent 
noses, and dark brown hair. 

The Circassians are to the eastward of the Abassians ; 
they inhabit the country between Caucasus and the Kuban, 
and, farther eastward, the provinces of Great and Little 
Kabarda, 6n the Terek. Tlie people of these provinces 
are also called Kabardines. The Circassians term them- 
selves Adigi, and by the Tartars are named Tscherkess ; 
whence the appellation by which they are known in 
Europe. Their country abounds with high forest tracts, 
and their climate is cold. 

Pallas informs us that the Circassians arc a handsome 
•race of people. “ The men,” he says, “ especially among 
the higher classes, are mostly of a tall stature, thin form, 
but Herculean structure. They are very slender about 
the loins, have small feet, and uncommon strength in their 
arms. They possess in general a truly Roman and martial 
appearance. The women are not uniformly Circassian 
beauties, but 'are for the most pail wnll formed, have a 
white skin, dark brown or black hair, and regular fea- 
tures.” He adds, “ I have met with a greater number of 
beauties among them than in any other unpolished nation.” 
Other travellers represent a mixture of red in their hair 
as a characteristic of the Circassians.* Klaproth says, 
“ They have brown hair and eyes, long faces, thin, straight 
noses, and elegant forms.”t Reineggs denies their claim 
to superior beauty. He says, “ I know not what can have 
given occasion to the generally received prejudice in favour 
of the female Cherkessiaus. A short leg, a small foot, and 
glarmg red hail’, eonstitute a Cherkessian beauty.”} 

2. The Middle Caucasians inhabit the high country above 
Kabarda and the habitations of the Circassians, towards 

♦ Pallas’s “ Travels in Southern Provinces of the Eussiau Empire.” 

t Klaproth’s “ Travels in the Caucasian Countries.” 

J Beineggs’ “ Allgemeine historische-topugraphisclie Besclircibuiig 
des Kaukasus,” &c. 
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the sources of the Terek and other rivers which flow into 
it from the heights of Caucasus. There are several tribes 
or nations belonging to this division of people, who, how- 
ever, seem to be nearly allied in language. The principal 
of these are the Mizjeghi, a name which, according to 
Klaproth, comprehends the Ingushi, and the Chechenghi, 
or Tashi; the latter being to the southward, nearer to 
Georgia. The Ingushi are termed by Guldenstadt, Kisti. 

3. The Eastern Caucasians, or the Lesghi, are the 
inhabitants of the eastern region of Caucasus, which is 
termed Lesghistan. Tliey are divided by Guldenstadt 
into seven tribes or nations, one of which is the Avars, 
supposed to be the remains of the people once so formi- 
dable under that name. 

4. Several nations in the southern tracts of the Cau- 
casus belong to the Georgian or Grusian race, whose 
country is termed by the Persians Gurjistan, from the 
river Kiir, whence its European name of Georgian. The 
Proper Georgians are the Kart’huli, or inhabitants of 
Kartuel and Imeretia. The old Georgian language, into 
which the version of the Scriptures was made, is an obso- 
lete dialect of the Kartuel. The modern dialect of this 
province is the Georgian language, properly so termed. 

A second division of the Georgian race are the Min- 
grelians, inhabitants of the ancient Colchis, the modern 
MingreUa and Guriel, on the banks of the Black Sea. 
The Soani, a tribe of mountaineers in the southern Alpine 
tracts of Caucasus, are another tribe of the same race. A 
fourth are the Lazians, a people well known in the middle 
ages as a barbarous and pi*edatory tribe on the sea-coast of 
the Euxine, as far to the westward as Trebisond. 

The Georgians are a people of European features and 
form. Beineggs says that their women are more beautiful 
than the Circassians, but that the prevalent complexion of 
the race is not so fair as that of the Circassians who are 
natives of the higher country of Caucasus. 
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2. Aboriginal Inhabita/nts of the Coasts a/nd Islands of 
the Mediterranean. 

If we may give credit to obscure traditions collected in 
various quarters by ancient historians and geographers, 
among whom are Thucydides, Strabo, and Pliny, the 
islands of the Western Mediterranean and the coasts of 
both sides of that sea were occupied, in the earliest 
periods to which history can reach back, by tribes of two 
different races, termed Lybians and Iberians, who were 
often intermixed in the same island, or shared between 
them its possession. 

1. The language of the ancient Iberians has survived 
to our times in the vernacular speech of the Biscayans in 
Spain and the Basques of France, inhabitants of moun- 
tainous districts in the coniines of the two countries. The 
national appellation of these people in their own idiom 
is Euskaldunes ; and they term their language the Eus- 
kara, or Euskarian speech. They were formerly divided 
into a great number of tribes. The present Euskaldunes 
are descendants of the Vascones and the Varduli : these 
tribes occupied the country which the people who speak the 
Euskarian language now possess. It is only by mistake, 
or through national vanity, that they have been termed, or 
have termed themselves in modern times, Cantabrians; 
the Cantabri lived in a part of Spain where the Biscayan 
is not spoken.* It has been proved that the Euskarian is 
quite distinct from the Celtic and from all other Indo- 
European languages, and that in structure it most nearly 
resembles the idioms of the native tribes of America. Yet 
this resemblance hardly amounts to a family relation, or to 
that kind of connexion which proves a common origin, the 
difficulties which lie against such an inference being taken 
into the account. 

The ancient Iberians were a people early cultivated, 

* “ Priifuiig der Uutersuchungen iiber die Uibewohner Hispuuieus,” 
Tou AV'ilbelra von Humboldt. 4to. Berlin. 
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and they had the use of letters derived originally from the 
Phoenicians, and nearly resembling some of the alphabets 
of the old Italic nations. They are first known in history 
as inhabitants of the northern coast and islands of the 
Mediterranean. The earliest, not fabulous, people of SicQy 
were of this race; and the researches of William von 
Humboldt seem to have proved that vestiges of their idiom 
are still to be traced through a considerable part of Italy, 
where they, perhaps, preceded the Italic nations of the 
Arian race. The coast of Gaul, from the Rhone west- 
ward, was occupied by Iberians, who there lived inter- 
mixed with Ligurians, the latter people having sole pos- 
session of the maritime tracts between the Rhone and 
Italy. Such is the account given in the Periplus of 
Scylax, which Niebuhr supposed to have been a compilation 
from the nautical records of veiy ancient voyagers. The 
Ligurians are said to have come from the neighbourhood 
of the river Ligys or Ligyros, which has been supposed to 
be the Loire, and to have expelled the Iberians from a 
part of their ancient territory. These events were pro- 
bably prior to the entrance of the Celts into Western 
Europe. The latter people, who were more warlike than 
the Iberians, appear to have dispossessed them of a consi- 
derable part of Spain ; for traces of Celtic habitation in the 
names of towns and tribes have been discovered by Hum- 
boldt through nearly all the western half of the peninsula. 
The Pyrenees, however, always remained in the posses- 
sion of the Iberians. Iberians, also, were among the early 
inhabitants of Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, 
where they bore the name of Balari. In several instances, 
Iberians and Lybians were found in the same island. 

The modem people who speak the “Lengua Bascon- 
gada, ” or Bascuence, in the Spanish provinces of Biscay 
and Guipuzcoa, and the Basque or Labourdine dialect 
in the Basque provinces of Prance, are a race very inte- 
resting by their peculiar character and habits. A late 
writer has given a lively description of them, from which 
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I shall cite some passages that may answer the purpose of 
an ethnographical sketch :* — 

“ Les Basques, tels qu’ils existent maintenant, hommes 
et femmes, ont dans leur extdrieur un attrait que Ton ne 
trouve chez aucune autre race humaine. Les hommes, de 
taiUe moyenne mais bien proportionnde, portent I’ex- 
pression de la Tigueur et de I’agilite : le proverhe courir 
comme un Basque est parfaitement juste. Leur costume 
leger adaptd h leur climat et k leurs moeurs, laisse aper- 
cevoir tous leurs mouvemens, naturellement plus gracieux 
que ceux d’aucun autre peuple. TJne jaquettc brune ndgli- 
gemment jetde sur I’epaule gauche, un gdct rouge ouvcrt, 
une chemise toujours tr^s propre, une culotte coUante 
assuj^tie au moyen d’une dcharpe rouge, des has hleus ou 
bruns, d’61dgantes sandales faites avcc des nattes de chanvro 
et attachdes avec des ruhans rouges, forment rhahillement 
du jeune Basque : sa t6te est couverte d’un petit bonnet 
plat qu’il met de c6td, ou hien ses cheveux sont retenus 
dans un reseau de soie. D’ordinaire le Basque ne porte 
point d’armes : mais il quitte rardment son hkton ferrd, 
dont, en cas de rixe, il sait se servir avec une merveilleuse 
adresse, tant pour I’attaque que pour la defense. Il est 
diflBlcile de donner de la heautd et des graces des femmes 
une idde qui approche seulement de la rdalitd. Que dire 
d’elles, si ce n’est qu’eUes ont les plus belles proportions, 
la taUle la plus fine, le teint le plus ravissant ; que leurs 
beaux bras, leurs belles mains, leur pied mignon sont dans 
la plus parfaite harmonie avec un profil vraiment Grec ! 
Mais il est impossible de faire comprendre combien tous 
ces attraits sont relevds par I’inelfable amdnitd de tous 
leurs mouvemens, par la grace de leur demarche, par le 
sourire malin qui voltige autour de leur bouche de coraU, 
et embrase d’un nouveau feu leurs yeux noirs ddjk si vifs ; 
de decrire avec quelle adresse elles lancent en I’air leur 
fuseau ou maintiennent en dquUibre sur leur tfete une 

* “ Extrait du Vu) a|[fe de Lunemaiin daus les Pyrenees.” “ Nouvelles 
Aiiimles des Voyages.” Paris, 1831. 
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petite cruche de terre : avec quel art eUes nouent autour 
de leurs cheveux le mouchoir dont les longs bouts re- 
tombent sur leur nuque ; de faire sentir a quel point leur 
va Men leur chapeau de feutre blanc, leur fichu d’un 
rouge 4clatant, et leur jupon court ^carlate ; de peindre 
le fou de leur regard, le pantomime de tous leurs membres 
qui accompagne leurs discours. On reproche ordinaire- 
ment a ces creatures enchanteresses un peu de coquetterie 
et beaucoup de legerete; mais j’ai tout lieu de croire 
qu’en les en accusant, on prend I’apparence poiir la rdalit^ : 
le ton mibvre, par exemple, avec lequel elles crient k tous 
les strangers leur Lym hon Jauna, la manifere foMtre 
dont elles les accostent et les turlupinent ; leur disposition 
constante a rire et h plaisanter, — ^peuvent trfes Men prendre 
leur source dans leur naive candour memo, et passer a tort 
pour de la facility. Du moins cette pretendue facility 
ne me parait-elle guerc compatible avec cet esprit pro- 
fonddment religieux, avec cette innocence d’expression, 
avec cette reserve dans toutos les actions, avec cette mo- 
dcstie dans tous les mouvemens que j’ai trouvdhUstarritz, 
ji Ilasparren, et dans d’autres bourgs dloignds. Au reste, 
la sdvbre rotenue que les hommes observent en leur pre- 
sence, et qui forme un contraste tranchant avec la libertd 
de manicres des Eran 9 ais et des AUemands, me paralt 
foumir une preuve victorieuse en favour de mon opinion. 

“ Le Basque est actif, pers6verant et courageux, comme 
le sent toujours les hommes vigoureux et agiles ; comme 
soldat, il n’est pas propre h servir dahs la ligne, mais dans 
la petite guerre il se montre trbs actif, et devient redou- 
table a rennemi ; son sang est chaud comme son climat, 
son courage indbranlable comme ses rochers, son attaque 
est impetueuse comme la mer qui baigne son pays. Le 
profond sentiment religieux qui Tanime ne suffit qu’a peine 
h tenir ses fougueuses passions en bride, et quelquefois la 
passion I’emporte sur la religion ; cependant il ne connait 
pas les vengeances del’Espagnol, et il est hospitalier comme 
lui- La profonde veneration avec laquelle les Basques 
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parlent des morts, est un trait caract^ristique de la nation. 
C’est probablement it cette vdndration que tiennent les 
marques d’une douleur outrde qu’ils donnaient autrefois lors 
du dccbs d’un parent ; ils s’arrachaient les cheveux, ils se 
flagellaient; le gouvemement a ddfendu ces exc^s sous 
des peines sdvbres. Le Basque aime avec passion la petite 
guerre et les jeux ob il peut d4ployer sa force et son 
adresse ; il ne connait d’autre patrie que ses montagnes, et 
aujourd’hui m^me il ne parle de la Prance que comme d’un 
pays etranger. * * Le Basque est probe dans le commerce ; 
il ne montre point d’avidit4, et se contente d’un gain mo- 
dere ; il a echappe dans sa solitude aux vices dont les 
peuples limitrophes sont d’ordinaire cutaclnSs. Il est fort 
rare que le pbtre des contrdes les plus I'dev^es desccnde de 
ses montagnes, et si cela arrive ce n’est que pour aller 
vendre une chevre a la ville. Ainsi, etranger b la culture 
intellectueUe et aux moeurs de notre sibcle, il rests tout 
prbs de I’dtat primitif de nature, et il vit content dans 
son ignorance. Le cultivateur, plus aisd, frdquente les 
foires, et la il apprend un peu de Prangais ; il n’en rap- 
porte point dans ses vall6e8 les nouvellcs mceurs et la 
politesse de ses voisins, mais il ro 5 oit I’etranger qui vient 
le visiter dans sa demeure avec I’hospitalitd et la franclie 
bonhomie des anciens temps.”* 

2. The ancient Lybians possessed the whole northern 
coast of Africa, from the confines of Egypt to the Straits, 
and all the country thence reaching to the southward as 
far as it was known to the Greeks and Bomans, It would 
appear that they were the only inhabitants of aU these 
coasts before the age which preceded the foundation of 
Phcenician colonies among them ; and the Carthaginians 
were called “Tyrii bilingues,” because they spoke the 
Lybian as well as the Phoenician language ; that is, the 
Berber and the Hebrew. The latter, however, became 
widely extended, and, as Gesenius has lately shown, was 
the idiom of inscriptions throughout Northern Africa. 


* We liiuy safely consider this eloge as rather [loeiical than exact. — E d. 
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The Lybian speech is still presented among the rustic 
tribes who inhabit Mount Atlas, and in various parts of 
the interior. In the northern parts of Atlas, these people 
are called Berbers ; in the southern tracts, they are the 
Shuluh, or Shilhas. In the hilly country belonging to 
Tunis, the Kabyles in Mount Auress speak the Showiah, 
which is another dialect of the same language.* Grammars 
and dictionaries of one dialect have been printed by the 
French Government, and we shall see that P. Wm Newman, 
Esq. has successfully investigated the characters of the 
language generally, showing that it contains a peculiar 
and distinct vocabulary, with the addition of so great a 
number of Syro- Arabian words and grammatical forms, as 
to render the organisation of the language and its whole 
system of inflection entirely Syro-Arabian or Semitic. 

One fact, not unimportant in its bearing on the 
early history of mankind, appears to have been rendered 
manifest by late researches in northern Africa : it is, a 
much wider extension over those regions, than was here- 
tofore supposed to exist, of tribes bearing an unquestion- 
able though sometimes remote affinity in language, and 
therefore probably in origin, to the Syro-Arabian or 
Shemite race. This denotes the very ancient dispersijpi 
of an Asiatic population over a great and central part of 
the African continent. I refer not, at present, to tribes 
of Arabian origin, or to such as can be supposed to bave 
entered Africa subsequently to the era of Islam, but to 
races bearing indications of affinity to the Shemite stock, 
by far more ancient and more widely spread. The resem- 
blances in language, and especially in the grammatical 
structure of languages to which I now allude, as existing 
between the African and the Shemite races, are approxi- 
mations not to the modem but to the most ancient dialects 
of this latter family of nations. The idioms in which 
these phenomena display themselves may be termed with 
propriety Hebraeo- African languages. 

* The first specimen (>1‘ this language ever obtained was a vocabulary of 
the JiJhowiah given in Dr. ISliaw’s Travels. 
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1. Berbers of the Northet'n Atlas. 

The mountains of Atlas are said to be inhabited by 
more than twenty different tribes, carrying on perpetual 
warfare against each other, tribe against tribe, and village 
against village. Hereditary feuds end only in the exter- 
mination of whole families. The tribes who live on the 
snowy mountains of Atlas dwell in caverns from November 
to April, and their exploits give origin to traditions and 
legends which terrify the people of the plains. They are 
very poor, and make plundering excursions in quest of the 
means of supporting life. They are a robust and active 
people. 

1. The Berbers of the Higher Atlas are described by 
Lempribre, who calls them Brebes, as a very athletic, 
strong-featured people, patient, and accustomed to hard- 
ship and fatigue. He says that they seldom remove far 
from the spot of their abode ; they shave the fore part of 
their heads, but suffer the hair to grow from the crown as 
far behind as the neck. Their only covering is a woollen 
garment without sleeves, fastened round the waist by a 
belt. These people, adds Lempriere, differ entirely from 
the Arabs and Moors, being the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country, and in a great measure independent in their 
own mountain villages, where they feed cattle and hunt 
wild beasts. 

2. The Shuluh, who are the mountaineers of the 
Northern Atlas, live in villages of houses made of stone 
and mud, with slate roofs, occasionally in tents, and even 
in caves. They are chiefly huntsmen, but cultivate the 
ground and rear bees. Leo Africanus reckons them as a 
part of the same race with the Berbers of the Northern 
Atlas ; and according to M. Venture, their idiom, which 
they term Amazirgh, meaning the noble lang^uage, is a 
cognate dialect of the Berber speech. By Mr. Jackson it 
was considered as totally different ; but evidence has been 
adduced by Captain Washington, in a memoir published 
in the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society, which 
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seems to prove that M. Venture’s opinion was well-founded. 
The author has given a vocabulary collected hy himself 
from the mouth of a native Shelha who had passed his 
life in Mount Atlas, which he has compared with the 
collections of Venture and others. 

3. The Berbers of the Tunisian and Algerine terri- 
tories are termed by the inhabitants of cities Kahyles, or 
Kabaily ; they occupy all the hills which form the Lesser 
Atlas, the people of particular lulls having the names of 
Beni-Sala, or Beni-Meissera, which mean “Children of 
Sala, or Meissera.”- They speak the Berber language, 
which is termed by them Sliowiah, and, in the interior of 
the country, are quite unacquainted with the Arabic. 
They live in huts made of the branches of trees, and 
covered with clay, which resemble the magalia of the old 
Numidians, spread in little groups over the sides of the 
mountains, and preserve the grain, the legumes, and other 
fruits which are the produce of their husbandry, in mat- 
moures, or conical excavations, in the ground. They are 
the most industrious inhabitants of the Barbary States, 
and, besides tillage, work the mines contained in their 
mountains, and obtain lead, iron, and copper. 

4. The Tuaryk are the people spread in various tribes, 
differing from each other in physical traits according to 
the climates of the countries where they dwell, through all 
the habitable parts of the great African plain of Sahara. 
They were accurately described by Leo Africanus, who 
had visited every part of their country ; but their national 
affinity with the Berbers w as not suspected till the time of 
Homemann, to whom the discovery of this widely-ex- 
tended race is to be attributed. The identification of the 
Tuaryk with the Berbers is due to Mr. Marsden. It has 
been proved by these writers that the Tuaryk nations reach 
eastward to the borders of Egypt. The Oasis of Ammon 
is inhabited by a people who speak their language. 

The physical characters of the Berbers are described 
by M. Rozet. He says that the Berbers, or Kabyles of 
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the Algerine territory, are of middle stature ; their com- 
plexion is brown, and sometimes nearly black. “Les 
Berlihres sont de taille moyenne ; ils ont le teint brun et 
quelquefois noirh.tre, les cheveux bruns et livres, rarement 
blonds : ils sont tous maigres, mais extrfimement robustes 
et nerreux ; leur corps gfele est trhs bien-fait, et leur 
toumure a une Elegance que Ton ne trouve plus que dans 
les statues antiques. Ils ont la tete plus ronde quo les 
Arabes, les traits du visage plus courts, mais aussi bien 
prononc^s ; ces beaux nez aquilins ri communs chez ceux- 
ci sont rares chez les Berberes, I’expression de leur figure 
a quelque chose de sauvage et meme de cruel ; ils sont ex- 
tremement actifs et fort inteUigens.” 

Tlie Shuluh in the mountains above Maroco are de- 
scribed by Captain Washington as lively, intelligent, well- 
formed, athletic men, not tall, ivithout marked features, 
and with light complexions. 

We must not omit the observation of Dr. Shaw re- 
specting the Kabyles of the Tunisian countiy. He says 
that “ the Kabyles, in general, are of a swarthy colour 
with dark hair ; but those who inhabit, the mountains of 
Aurcss, or Mons Aurarius, though they speak the same 
language, are of a fair and ruddy complexion, and their 
hair is of a deep yellow.” Writers who labour under the 
prejudice which regards all physical characters as per- 
manent, adopt the supposition, perfectly groundless as it 
is, that the xanthous Berbers of Mount Aurcss are the 
remains of the Vandals who were conquered by Belisarius. 
The Tuaryk are in some parts white, in others black, but 
without the features of Negroes. 

The extension of this race through the Canary Islands 
is a curious and interesting discovery of modem times. 

The Canary Islands and the neighbouring seas were 
explored by King Juba, of whose discoveries the younger 
Pliny has given us an account, as it appears, from Juba’s 
own description : for this African prince was not only a 
navigator, but a celebrated writer on geography. 
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The first island, according to Juba, was named Om- 
brion ; it had no vestiges of human habitation, but con- 
tained a mountain-lake : the second, and a small one 
adjoining, were termed Junonia ; the next, called Ca- 
praria, abounded in lizai’ds of great size. Nivaria, doubt- 
less Teneriffe, was famed for perpetual snow and .fogs ; 
next to it was Canaria, so termed from its containing dogs 
of huge bulk, of which two were brought to Juba : here 
were foimd the remains of dwellings. All these islands 
abounded in fruits, and groves of palm-trees bearing dates, 
and filled with various birds and beasts. 

It would appear from this account that the Canary 
Islands were but partially, if at all, inhabited in the time 
of Juba. 

The modem history of the Canary Islands commences 
with their accidental discovery, in consequence of the 
shipwreck of a French vessel on the coast, between the 
years 1326 and 1334. Expeditions were afterwards made 
by the Spaniards for the sake of plunder and carrying off 
slaves ; in one of which, the king and queen of Lancerote, 
and seventy of the inhabitants, were taken captive. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, a Norman baron, 
John de B(^tancourt, subdued several of the islands, but 
Teneriffe was not brought under the yoke till ninety-five 
years afterwards. Here the native people, who were termed 
“Guanches,” made a valiant resistance. The most in- 
structive accounts of the Guanches are to be found in the 
narratives of some old voyagers who visited the Canary 
Islands during the time when they had been as yet but 
imperfectly conquered. 

The population of Canaria Grande amounted to 9000, 
and that of Tenerifife to 6000 souls. The natives of the 
latter island are said to have been of great, and even 
gigantic stature. They were people of very simple habits 
and possessed of few arts; were ignorant of the use of 
metals, and are said to have ploughed the land by means 
of the horns of bullocks. They believed in a future state. 
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and worshipped a Supreme Being, whom they termed 
Achahurahan,* the author and preserver of all good things. 
They also believed in a malignant being, termed Guayota, 
and placed the abode of the wicked in the burning crater 
of Teneriffe. They had a solemn institution of marriage, 
and various moral and social observances. 

The practice of embalming bodies and laying them up 
in mummy-caves, or catacombs, in the sides of the moun- 
tains, is the most curious circumstance in the history of 
the Guanches ; it is at least that which has attracted the 
greatest attention. The mummies were placed erect upon 
their feet against the sides of caves ; chiefs had a staff 
placed in their hands, and a vessel of milk standing by 
them. Nicol, an English traveller, stated that he had 
seen 300 of these corpses together, of which he says that 
the flesh was dried up and the bodies as light as parchment. 
Scorey was assured that in the sepulchre of the kiiigs of 
Guimar there was to be seen a skeleton measuring fifteen 
feet, the skull of which contained eighty teeth. Of late 
years we have obtained from Golberry, Blumenbach, and 
Humboldt, more correct accounts of these mummies, and 
of the mode employed in prepariag them. The bodies were 
imbued with a sort of turpentine, and dried before a slow 
fire or in the sun. Their desiccation was so complete that 
the whole mummies were found to be remarkably light, 
and Blumenbach informs us that ho possesses one which, 
with its integuments entire, weighs only seven and a half 
pounds, which is nearly one-third less than the weight of 
an entire skeleton of the same stature, recently stripped 
of the skin and muscular flesh. On opening these mummies, 
the remains of aromatic plants are discovered, among 
which the Chenopodium Ambrosioides is said to be con- 


• According to a memoir by Sabin Berthelot, published in the “ M<imoire8 
de la Soci4t4 ^bnologique,” the name of the Supreme Being was Achaman 
at Teneriffe, and Acoran in Grand Canary. The name given in the text is 
an epithet meaning “the Great.” See Memoires, vol. i. part i. page 
225.— Ed. 
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stantly present. The corpses are decorated ndth small 
laces, on which are hung little dishes of baked earth. 

M. Golberry has described a mummy in his posses- 
sion, which he selected from among many others still 
remaining in his time in the mummy-caves in Teneriffe. 
Of this he says, “ The hair was long and black, the skin 
dry and flexible, of a dark brown colour, the hack and 
breast covered ndth hair, the belly and breast filled with a 
kind of grain resembling rice, the body wrapped in ban- 
dages of goat-skin.” 

Blumenbach thought he discovered some resemblance 
in the style of ornament between the mummies of the 
Guanches and those of the Egyptians. Strings of coral 
beads are found in both ; but this may be an accidental 
resemblance, and the use of goat-skin instead of cloth, 
and the mode of filling the body and drying it, and all 
other particulars, differ essentially. 

The incisorcs are worn domi to truncated cones in the 


mummies of both nations. 
Fm. 70. 



Skull of Guanche. 


of the exterminated 


This may have arisen from 
their using similar food, or 
from both nations being in 
the practice of eating hard 
grains. 

The sketch annexed, which 
is copied from Blumenbach’s 
engi'aving, ■wdll afford a cor- 
rect idea of the skulls of the 
Guanche mummies. 

A few words accidentally 
preserved from the language 
who formerly inhabited the 


Canary Islands, affords grounds for believing that they 


are of the Atlantic race.* 


* It was maintained by M. Macedo, of Lisbon, in an ingenious memoir 
communicated to the Boyal Geographical Society of London, that the idiom 
of the Guanches was a different language from that of the other islands and 
from the Berber dialects. The subject requires further elucidation. 
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The recent conquests of the French in Northern AfHca 
have contributed to extend our acquaintance with the 
native people of that continent, and the successful inves- 
tigations of M. d’Avezac have illustrated many obscure 
points in its geography. On African ethnology and the 
history of languages a new light has been thrown by the 
acute and penetrating researches of Mr.F.W. Newman, who 
has been the first to demonstrate, what many former writers 
have merely conjectured, that the language of tho groat 
and widely spread family of nations who extend over tlie 
whole north of Africa, from Mount Atlas, of which they 
are the original inhabitants, to the borders of Egypt and 
Abyssinia, is an ancient and a distinct branch of the Syro- 
Arabian or Semitic group, a coiival sister-language of the 
ancient Aramaean, tho licbrew or Canaanitish, and the 
primitive Arabian. The proofs on which this conclusion 
rests may be seen in several papers on the subject by 
Mr. F. W. Newman ; but they arc most fully developed in 
a memoir wdiich that writer has contributed as an appendix 
to the fourth volume of my “ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind.”* 

We have seen that there is good reason to be found in 
support of the opinion that this ancient race furnished th(^ 
primitive population to the Canary Islands, as well as to 
the Balearic group, and several other islands in tlio Medi- 
terranean. 

The Tuaryk of the Great Desert are now well known to 
be of the Berber race. Their physical characters have been 


* Appendix 2 — “ On the Structure of the Berber Language,” by F. W. 
Newman, Esq. 

The conclusions drawn by the author are, in his own words, as follows : — 
“On the whole, the evidence appears to show that the Berber is a 
Hebrtso-African tongue, like the Ohyz and the Amharic. With an 
enormous difference of vocabulary, its pervading genius is thoroughly the 
same, and, following grammatical peculiarities as our guide, the received 
doctrines on this subject would seem to justify the inference, that the 
Berbers are a race anciently connected by blood with the Canaanites and 
the Ethiopians” (p. 626). 
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already noticed. Great variations are observed among the 
different tribes of the Tuaryk, spread as they are through 
different climates. I shall add one observation on their 
physical characters. 

The following account was communicated to me by Mr. 
Hodgson, the learned author of an excellent memoir on 
the Berber race, which was one of the first publications 
that drew the attention of the world to that interesting 
subject.* In the vast wilderness occupied by, or wandered 
over by the Berber Tuaryk, there are great variations of 
climate and situation. The natives of particular oases in 
the Great Desert are like the inhabitants of islands in the 
ocean. Tliey never move in any considerable numbers 
from their native spot, nor are they visited by many 
strangers. They acquire, consequently, characteristics of 
physiognomy, through the agency of external conditions, 
the effect of which accumulates through many generations. 
In one of these oases — ^namely, that of Wadreag — Mr. 
Hodgson discovered that the people, though Berbers by 
the eiddence of their language, which they speak with 
purity and correctness, were not only black, as many of 
the genuine Arabs of the country are known to be, but 
have features approaching those of Negroes, and hair like 
that which is characteristic of the Negro race. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Hodgson that those characteristics had 
been acquired, not as the result of the intermixture of races, 
which the local circumstances of the tribe seemed to him 
to preclude, but through the long-continued agency of 
physical causes upon a tribe of genuine Tuaryk origin, 
though the ordinary type of that race is almost similar to 
the Arabian. 

Such a deviation in physical character is not wholly 
unparalleled, as the following remarks will tend to prove. 
I extract these from Dr. Wiseman’s admirable lectures “ On 
the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion.” 

* W, B. Hodgson, Esq. on the Berber Language, “ Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society,” ISS-t. 
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“ The most curious example tliat I have met Avith of 
the spreading tendency to produce in one Inmian race the 
characteristics of another, is mentioned hy a recent travel- 
ler, almost the first who explored the Hauran, a district 
beyond the Jordan. He writes as follows ; — ‘ The family 
residing here — at Ahu-el-Beady — m charge of the sanc- 
tuary, were remarkable for having, with the exception of 
the father only, Negro features — a deep black colour and 
crisped hair. My own opinion,’ says Mr. Buckingham, 

‘ was, that this must have btx5n occasioned by their having 
been bom of a Negress mother, as such jiersons are some- 
times found among the Arabs in the relation of wives or 
concubines ; but while I could entertain no doubt, from 
my own observation, tliat the present head of the family 
was a pure Ai'ab of immixed blood, I Avas also assured that 
both the males and femah^s of the present and former 
gimeration were all pure Arabs by di;sccnt and marriage, 
and that a Negress had never been known, either as a 
Avifo or slave, in the history of tlic family. It is certainly 
a very marked peculiarity of the Arabs wlio inhabit the 
valley of the Jordan, that they have flatter features, darker 
skins, and coarser hair, than any other tribe — a peculiarity 
rather attributable, I conceive, to the constant and intense 
heat of tliat region, than to any other cause.’ If all the 
facts and circumstances hero given can be considered as 
sufidciently verified, we have certainly a very striking in- 
stance of approximation in individuals of one family to 
the distinctive characters of another, and of their being 
transmitted by descent.” 

[The late lamented traveller, Mr. James Richardson, 
passed in 1850 through much of the country inhabited by 
Tuaricks, who are frequently alluded to in the pages of his 
journal, which was published in the year 1863. In vol. i. 
p. 161, he says, “ Tuarick is a generic title which scarcely 
implies even community of origin, assumed by nearly all 
the wandering people of the Sahara;” but the vocabularies 
which he collected, though slightly diftcrent in dialect, are 
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all of the same language, which differs but little from 
Berber. Several entries in his journal contain descriptions 
of their personal characteristics, which assimilate them 
clearly to the people of north Africa. In p. 67 he says 
“they arc finer and fairer than Fezzanees:” this was 
spoken of those seen by him in Fezzan ; but much farther 
south (p. 242), he speaks of the agreeable countenance and 
tall stature of those he saw in Aliir. He says further 
of these, “ some are of light olive complexion, with straight 
noses and thin lips, but others, indeed the greater number, 
approximate to the Negro features.” This variety of phy- 
siognomy is mentioned by him several times (see i. 72, 
and ii. 153 and 157). An unexpected feature in the cha- 
racter of the Sahara population is mentioned at page 178 
of Vol. i. : he is narrating his arrival at a spot where a 
quantity of dates for which he had paid were found packed 
up in the sand without any guard, and their place indicated 
by a piece of wood : he remarks, “ had they been placed at 
the side of a well, and a hundred caravans had passed, no 
one would have touched them. It is a point of honour to 
steal nothing thus confided in the desert.” The following 
note shows that the habit of fattening the women, so well 
known as prevailing on the coast, is also common among 
them : — “ It is strange that some of the Tuarick women are 
enormously corpulent, whilst a corpulent woman is not 
found amongst the blacks” (i. 293). 

One of the most interesting peculiarities about the 
Tuaricks, is the possession of a peculiar alphabet of un- 
known origin, which appears to have been in use for a very 
long period for engraving inscriptions upon rocks. Some 
specimens of such inscriptions were seen by Denham and 
Clapperton, and M. de Saulcy published and deciphered 
with some success one of considerable antiqxuty in the 
J ournal Asiatique of 1843. The possession of tliis alphabet 
docs not infer a literature, for there are no books, and hardly 
an attempt has been made to write it with a reed, pen, or 
other substitute: the only specimens the editor has seen were 
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clumsy scratches hardly decipherable. A note from llich- 
ardson, sent to the Foreign Office in 1847, show's the 
practice. He says, “ In the routes and highways of the 
Desert, as far as the Touarick authority extends, are found 
blocks of rock entirely covered with this character. I ob- 
served several of them In the towns which the 

Touaricks visit, we find many of their scribblings on the 
walls as well as their drawings. The house which I occu- 
pied at Ghadames had its walls covered with Touarick 

scribblings and drawings I have not seen any 

books in this character, and never hoard that there were 
any to be found. The Touaricks seem principally to amuse 
themselves or pique one another with their native character, 
and do not use it for objects of utility : they are, however, 
very proud of it. The Touarick women one day asked me 
with exultation what writing it was, pointing to a great 
quantity of Touarick scribbling, and without waiting for a 
reply, exclaimed : — It is ours, it is better than yours, it 
is better than the books of the Arabs.” The number of 
characters found may be about twenty ; of these four or 
five are like those of the Himyaritic alphabet in shape and 
value. The others are unlike the characters of any 
alphabet the editor has seen.] 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE AFRICAN RACES INHABITING COUNTRIES 
BORDERING ON EGYPT. 

Having described the ancient Egyptians in a preced- 
ing Chapter, I now proceed to give some brief account of 
numerous races in the Eastern parts of Africa, who, in 
their physical characters, bear some resemblance to that 
celebrated people. In some of these races, a certain ap- 
proximation may be recognised to the type of the Negro. 
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The full development of all the peculiarities of organisa- 
tion wbich are considered as characteristic of the Negro 
races are only to be found Ih the western districts of inter- 
tropical Africa. If we trace the intervening countries 
between Egypt and Senegambia, and carefully note the 
physical qualities of the inhabitants, we shall have no 
difficulty in recognising almost every degree or stage of 
deviation successively displayed, and showing a gradual 
transition from the characters of the Egyptian to those of 
the Negro, without any broadly marked line of abrupt 
separation. The characteiistic type of one division of the 
human species here passes into another, and that by almost 
imperceptible degrees. This gradual change is not the 
result of the intermixtures of races on the confines of regions 
of old allotted to cither separately. This might have been 
conjectured some years ago, and, in fact, it has often been 
said by those who sought the most obvious explanation of 
the phenomena. The intermediate tribes are not Mulat- 
toes, or at all resembling Mulattoes : they have each their 
distinguishing features, which, besides their distinct lan- 
guages, mark them out as races separate and peculiar, 
and not less distinct from the Negroes than white races 
themselves. These more accurate observations are the 
results of recent inquiries made on the spot by persons 
well skilled in natural history and comparative anatomy 
and physiology, and aware of the important bearing of 
such inquiries on the physical history of the human species. 
They were commenced by the scientific men who accom- 
panied the army of the French republic in the Egyptian 
expedition. They have been followed up by later tra- 
vellers. Some of the most extensive of these researches 
have been made by M. d’Abbadie, and I shall avail myself 
of the accurate discriminations made by this ingenious 
traveller. 

In comparing the tribes of people among whom the 
intermediate gradation now to be described is discernible, 
1 shall begin with some semi-barbarous races in the coun- 
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tries above Egypt, and reaching towards the borders of 
Abyssinia.* 

Of the ^riocm, Natiom hordermg on Egypt <md Abys* 
smia . — The countries above Egypt are inhabited by two 
races of people resembling each other in physical characters, 
but of distinct language and origin. One is, perhaps, the 
aboriginal or native, the other a foreign tribe. I shall 
term them Eastern Nubians, or Nubians of the Red Sea, 
and Nubians of the Nile, or Berberines. AU these tribes 
are people of a red-brown complexion, their colour in some 
instances approaching to black, but stiU different from the 
ebony hue of the Eastern Negroes. Their hair is often 
frizzled and thick, and is described to be even woolly; 
yet it is not precisely similar to the hair of the Negroes 
of Guinea. 

1. The Eastern Nubians are tribes of roving people 
who inhabit the country between the Nile and the Red 
Sea : the northern division of this race are the Ababdeh, 
who reach northward in the eastern desert as far as Kosseir, 
and towards the parallel of Deir border on the Bishari. 
The Bishari reach thence towards the confines of Abys- 
sinia. The motmtain of Offa, fifteen days’ journey distant 
from Assouan, is their chief seat. The Hadharebe are 
stiU farther southward, and reach to Souakin on the Red 
Sea. The Souakiny belong to this race. Macrizi speaks 
of these nations as partly Christians in his time : he calls 
them Bejawy, or Bejas. It appears that their country 
contained many churches, or religious establishments, pre- 
vious to the devastation of Northern Africa by the apostles 
of Islam. The Bejas appear to have been the descendants 
of the people who in ancient times, under the name of 
Blemmyes, are described by Strabo and other writers as a 
powerful nation in the Nilotic countries. Being trouble- 

* M. d’Abbadie’s observations, made during bis first journey to Abyssinia, 
were embodied in a memoir presented to the Institute. He had the kind- 
ness to communicate them to me in a le^r written fi'otn Alexandria, and 
1 shall cite them irom his own hand. 
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some neiglibours to the Eoman governors of Egypt, they 
were driven out hy Diocletian, who brought the Nobatje 
of libya to occupy their country. The latter are in all 
probability the Barabra, the present inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile. 

The present Bishari. are extremely savage and inhos- 
pitable : they are said to drink the warm blood of living 
aTiiTTiflla : they are for the most part nomadic, and live on 
flesh and milk. 

The physical characters of this race have .been de- 
scribed by many travellers who have visited som^Of their 
tribes. Among these are MM. Salt, Burckhardt, Du 
Bois-Aym4 Belzoni, and Wilkinson. The notices left 
by various writers as to their history have been carefully 
collected by M. Quatrem^sre and the learned Professor 
Hitter. By these writers they are described as a hand- 
some people, with beautiful features, fine expressive eyes, 
of slender and elegant form : their complexion is said to 
be a dark brown, or a dark chocolate colour. Belzoni, in 
describing the Ababdeh, says that “their hair is very 
crisp. Their head-dresses,” he adds, “ are very curious. 
Some arc proud of having their hair long enough to reach 
below their ears, and then formed into curls, which are 
so entangled and matted with grease that they cannot be 
combed. That they may not derange their coiffure, they 
wear a piece of wood resembling a packing-needle, with 
which they scratch their heads.” The figure of a 
Souakiny on the next page will serve as a specimen of their 
portrait. 

M. d’Abbadie has given us the most accurate descrip- 
tion of the Ababdeh. He says that the tribes near 
Ckossayr (Kosseir) have hair crisp (erSpm), but seven 
or eight centimeters long. He observes that the hair of 
these people is dressed in a peculiar way, which gives them 
a strange appearance. Their lips are not thick : “ Leur 
nez est un peu gros dans le has, et se rapproche du type 
Cophthe : leur teint cst pfesque noir.” 
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Souakmy Chief. 

2. The Nubians of the Nile, or Bardbra, or Berberines, 
are a people well known in Egypt, whither they 
resort as labourers from the higher country of the Nile. 
They inliabit the valley of that name from the southern 
limit of Egypt to Sennaar. They call themselves Bardbra : 
by the Arabs they arc named Ndba. They are a people 
distinct from the Arabs and all the surrounding nations. 
They live on the banks of the Nile ; and wherever there 
is any soil, they plant date-trees, set up wheels for irri- 
gation, and sow dhourra and some leguminous plants. At 
Cairo, whither many of this race resort, they are prized for 
their honesty. 

The Berberines appear, from the most careful researches 
that have been made into their history, to be the descend- 
ants of the Nobataj, who were brought fifteen centuries 
ago from an oasis in the western country, by Diocletian, 
to inhabit the valley of the Nile. They were converted 
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to Christianity, such as it existed in Ihose parts, but now 
profess Islam. 

Blumenhach was strongly impressed by the resemblance 
between the Berberinos and the pictures of the old Egypt- 
ians. The former are one of those races whose com- 
plexion is a mixture of red and black, and whose physical 
characters bear some analogy to those of the Egyptians ; 
they are, however, much darker in colour than were 
that nation, though the shade of both varied. Brown, a 
most accurate writer, describes the people in the Island of 
Elephantine as black, but, in the opposite Assoj^i, of a 
red colour, with the features of Nubians, or Bardbras. In 
a memoir on this race in the “ Description do TEgypte,” 
they are said to be of a deep mahogany colour : “ Les 
BarSibras se prevalent de cette nuanee pour se ranger parmi 
les blancs. * ♦ * Leur peau est d’un tissu extremement fin : 
sa couleur ne produit pas un eflfet desaigreable ; la nuance 
rouge qui y est meiee leur donne un air de sante et de 
vie.” Their hair is a very remarkable peculiarity of this 
race. “Ils different des Negres,” says the writer last 
cited, “par leurs cheveux, qui sont longs et legerement 
crepus, sans etre laineux.” In some of the children it is 
a mixture “ de touffes noirs et detouffes blonds.”* The 
blonde colour is not like that of Europeans, but resembles 
the hue of hair reddened by fire. Dr. Buppell, who has 
given the most elaborate account of this people, among 
whom he made a long residence, says that “ an attentive 
observation will enable us to recognise among the Bardbras 
the old national physiognomy which their forefathers have 
marked upon colossal statues and the bas-reliefs of temples 
and sepulchres.” Dr. Buppell alludes to the sculptures 
found on the Nile above Egypt, which, however they may 
resemble the features of the Bardbra, were not formed by 

* Lepsius, writing at Korusko, about 23° N. lat., says, speaking of the 
Barabra around him, “ This is an intelligent and honest race, of peaceable 
though far from slavish disposition, of handsome stature, and with shining 
reddish-brown skin,” (p. 129, English translation, Lond. 1862). — Ed. 
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their ancestors, but by people of the ancient Egyptian race. 
He thus describes their physiognomy: — “A long oval 
countenance ; a beautiful curved nose, somewhat rounded 
towards the tip; lips rather tliick, but not protruding 
excessively ; a retreating chin ; scanty heard ; lively eyes ; 
strongly frizzled, but never woolly, hair ; a remarkably 
beautiful figure, generally of middle size ; and a bronze 
colour, are the characteristics of the genuine Dongolawi. 
These same traits of physiognomy are generally found 
among the Ababdeh, the Bishari, a part of the inhabitants 
of the ^evince of Shendi, and partly also among the 
Abyssinians.” 

The most interesting fact connected with this race is, 
that they appear, if we may place reliance on historical 
evidence, to furnish an instance of the transition from 
the physical character of the Negro to one very similar 
to that of the ancient Egyptians.* The Bardbra are 
divided into three sections by their dialects, which are 
those of the Ntiba, the Kenous, and the Dongolawi, all 
living in the Nile valley. Nliba is not a name assumed 
by the people themselves, but it is given them by the 
Arabs. This is, moreover, a term by which the Arabs 
designate all the black people coming from the slave- 
countries to the south of Senndar. It must be obseired 
that these black people are a class of Negroes who show, 
in their original state, some approximation to the charac- 
ters of the Nilotic race. They are thus described by 
Burckhardt : — The Nouba distinguish themselves from 
the Negroes, among otl^pr circumstances, by the softness 
of their skin, which is smooth, while the palm of the hand 
in the true Negro feels like wood. He says, " Their noses 

* A great deal of information has been collected relative to the history 
and ethnography of the Baribra, or Nubians, by MM. Costaz, Burckhardt, 
Waddington, Kuppell, Seetzen, Bitter, and other writers. Of the whole 
of this evidence I have endeavoured to give an analysis in the second 
volume of my “Eesearches into the Physical History of Mankind,” to 
which I must refer my readers, as it cannot, for want of room, be in- 
troduced into the present work. 
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are less flat than those of the Negroes, their lips are less 
thick, and their cheek-bones not so prominent. Their 
hair is generally similar to that of Europeans, hut stronger, 
and always curled; sometimes it is wooUy. Their colour 
is less dark than that of the Negro, and has a coppery 
tinge.” 

Other writers agree with Burckhardt in their account 
of the Negroes of Qam^tmyl and Bertat, the natire region 
of the Ndba. M. Cailliaud says that they have generally 
woolly hair, but that it is sometimes only crisp and curled. 
The particular district whence the Bardbra issued appears 
to be Kordofan ; and the race of Koldagi Negroes, as they 
are termed by travellers, still preserve and speak, as it 
would appear, a dialect of the Bardhra language. Their 
idiom, at least, has a great aflftnity nith that of the Bardbra, 
a considerable part of its vocabulary, as far as it is yet 
knoRTi, being common to the two nations. Kordofan is 
probably the Oasis whence the Nobatse, or Ndha, ori- 
ginated. 

The Nubian race, from which the Berberines de- 
scended, settled on the Nile fifteen centuries ago, and 
soon became partially civilised. In this region they have 
undergone a physical change which must he attributed, 
as it would appear, to the influence of external agencies 
different from those of their native land, and to that of 
civilisation, since they do not intermarry with the Arabs : 
the Blemmyes, who inhabited their country before they 
entered it, were driven out to make room for the Nohatee. 
It must be admitted that almost ^all conclusions on such 
evidence as ethnology, or the history of races, affords, are 
liable to error, since we can seldom, or never, be perfectly 
sure that all the conditions of the problem are fully given, 
and that no circumstances have interfered to influence the 
results beyond those which are known. But if we olflim 
allowance for such sources of fallacy, and the degree of 
uncertainty which they necessarily occasion, we may con- 
sider the history of the Nubian tribes as furnishing an 
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example of change brought about during the lapse oi ages 
in the physical character of a human race. If the Ber- 
berines, or Nilotic Nubians, are descended from the Kol- 
dagi Niiba, we might be at liberty to suppose the Egyptian 
race, which resembled the Berberine, to have been the 
offspring of a similar stock ; and this supposition would 
coincide with many facts which point out the Egyptians as 
an old African nation. On the other hand, the converse 
of this supposition is equally probable ; namely, that the 
Ndba themselves may have sprung from a tribe resem- 
bling the Egyptians. We have seen that among the lower 
animals the original characters of the wild stock are re- 
covered when a tribe long domesticated has been restored 
to its primitive state : the uniformity of colour, the dark- 
ness of its hue, and the original conformation of the head 
and limbs, have reappeared. It is, therefore, just as pro- 
bable that a tribe becoming barbarised in the forests of 
Central Africa should deviate from an original type similar 
to the Berberine or the Egyptian to that of the Koldagi 
Nubians, as that the change should take place in a con- 
trary direction. The NAba themselves may be an offset 
from the original stock which first peopled Egypt and 
Nubia. 

Of some oilier Tribes of the Kwolla and Samhar of In- 
termediate Type . — At Bjouddah, or Jiddah, M. d’Abbadie 
saw a number of merchants and sailors from the neigh- 
bourhood of Souakin, whose national resemblance was very 
striking. He thus describes their physical structure : — 
“T6te d’une moyenne grandeur; les l^vres dpaisses, la 
supdrieure presque pointue dans le milieu ; le nez dlevd h 
la racine, qui est dtroite, ensuite abaissd un peu, puis renfld 
vers le milieu, et enfin ddprimd vers le bout, qui est rond ; 
les yeux enfoncds ; la paupidre infdrieure en poche, mais 
trds petite ; la supdrieure entidrement cachde sous le sourcU, 
quand elle est ouverte ; les pommettes saillantes et peu 
eloigndes du menton, qui est court et retroussd ; les dents 
trds belles par le soin qu’Us ont de les brosser plusieurs 
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fois par jour. Leur front a un 16ger creux horizontal au 
dessus des sourcils, puis est trfes renfi^ dans la partie nominee 
sagadU comparative par Spurzheim; cet auteur aurait 
appell^ le front des gens de SawaJdm large et philoso- 
phique. Oreille petite, lobe non d6tacii4 ; les joues grasses 
en haut Tnais 61ev4es autour de menton, qui est degami de 
chairs; bras longs; peaubisri^emaispresque noire; cheveux 
lameux et portes comme chez les Ababd4s, mais formans 
une perruque encore plus 6paisse ; sourcils rares ; peau 
fine et ayant peu de poUs ; yeux brans et enfonc^s ; cuisses 
moins grbles que chez beaucoup d’Arabes ; point de moUet, 
la partie ant^rieure du tibia 6tant aussi saillante que le 
derrier de la jambe.*' 

M. d’Abbadie describes another race, namely the in- 
habitants of Samhar and the Somali, who, as he says, have 
a form of body resembling the European, but are in com- 
plexion almost perfectly black, and have thick lips, and 
resemble in their hair the Ababdeh. “Leurs cheveux 
dpais natureUement fris4s se projettent derrifere la t6te en 
epaisse perruque comme la chaume d’un toit.” Some of 
the Shoho have grey or blue eyes. “ Comme chez les 
Nubiens, la peau des Chohou et des Habab est tr^s douce, 
quoique presque noire.” It seems from Burckhardt’s ob- 
servations, that this quality of the skin is considered as 
characteristic of these wooUy-haired blacks termed Nuba, 
and is held to distinguish them from genuine Negroes. 
But among those races who are considered as truly Negroes, 
we find some of the characters of the Ababdeh still preva- 
lent. A proof will be found in the following description 
of the race of Negroes who inhabit the KwoUa, or belt of 
low coxmtry skirting Abyssinia towards the north. I cite 
M. d’Abbadie’ s words : — 

“ Ces Nfegres forment I’un des races intermediaires qui 
offrent la transition du type Europ6en ^ celui du noir de 
Guin6e. J’ai dessin6 ainsi leur portrait : — 

“ OreiUe en arrifere du plan passant par le milieu de 
la t^te ; Ifcvres epaisses ; cheveux laineux, absolument 
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that we can hardly look upon them hut as branches of one 
nation ; and if we had not convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, and knew not for certain that the Ahramidse ori- 
ginated in Chaldsea, and to the northward and eastward 
of Palestine, we might frame a very probable hypothesis 
which should bring them down as a band of wandering 
shepherds from the mountains of Habesh, and identify 
them with the Pastor kings, who, according to Manetho, 
multiplied their bands in the land of the Pharaohs, and 
being, after some centuries, expelled thence by the will of 
the gods, sought refuge in Judea, and built tbe walls of 
Jerusalem. Such an hypothesis would explain the exist- 
ence of an almost Israelitish people, and the preservation 
of a language so nearly approaching to the Hebrew, in 
intertropical Africa. It is certainly unti'ue ; but we find 
no other easy explanation of the facts which the history of 
Abyssinia presents, and particularly of the early extension 
of the J ewish religion and customs through that country ; 
for the legend which makes the royal house of Menilek 
descend from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba is as idle 
a story as ever monks invented to abuse the reverent igno- 
rance of their lay brethren.* 

The highland of Abyssinia, compared by Humboldt to 
the lofty plain of Quito, advances many degrees to the 
northward of the great chain of mountains which traverses 

* The entire absence of any Semitic language in Asia beyond the comer 
of that vast continent bordering on Africa, and the existence of several 
idioms in Africa ha\’ing grammatical .and glossarial affinities with the Semitic 
tongues, radical and obviously not borrowed, in addition to the Gliiz and wide- 
spread Arabic in the same continent, prove the so-called Semitic languages 
to be at le.ast as much African as Asiatic. The ethnographical area which 
embraces the S.W. comer of Asia and the N.E. of Africa is decidedly one, 
and the geographical area may be considered in the same light, for the Eed 
Sea rather unites than divides the nations on its borders. These facts will 
account for the similarity of idioms and manners alluded to in the text, 
without any hypothesis at all irreconcileable with the language and nar- 
rative of the Sacred writer. This opinion was maintained on somewhat 
different grounds by my friend Dr. Beke in his suggestive Origines Bib- 
lic», published in 1834. — En. 
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Africa from east to west. Abyssinia, according to Tellez, 
is called by the inhabitants “ Alberogran,” or the Lofty 
Plain. By this epithet they contrast it mth the Kwolla, 
or low country which evcryw'here surrounds if, except on 
the southern side. It is compared by tliem to the flower 
of the “ Denguelet, ’ which displays a magnificent corolla 
environed by thorns, in allusion to the many barbarous 
tribes who inhabit the surroimding valleys and low plains 
Behind this country, the plain of Navea, or Enarea, reaches 
still farther south, and serves, as Hitter observes, to con- 
nect Habesh with the still more lofty mountains of Katfa, 
and the great elevated region of Central Afric^a. The 
Highlands of Abyssinia, pro])crly so tcn-ined, reach from 
the southern province of Shoa and Efat, wdiieh ar(^ not far 
distant from Enarea, under the ninth degree, to Tcher- 
kin and Waldubba under the fourteenth, of northern lati- 
tude, where they make a sudden and i)reeipitate descent 
into the low forests occupied by Sbangalla. N<‘groes. The 
greater part of the Upland of Habesh is a country of 
Alpine pasturage : it contains s(>m(^ cultivated })lains, and 
scarcely any forests ; but it is in c(^rtain seasons abund- 
antly watered by numerous fertilising streams. It feeds 
innumerable herds of oxen and horses, and races of men, 
vigorous, handsome, active, and intdligent, ever more 
addicted to the arts of w'ar tlian those of peace, and who, 
as Ludolph says, lay down their arms only when forc(!d by 
the return of intertropical rains.* 

Abyssinia was for ages united under one governor, tl)e 
Negus, or emperor, who resided in the earliest ptiriods at 
Axum, the ancient capital of Tugray or Tigrd, and for 
some centuries past at Gondar, in the more central part of 
the country. It is divided into several provinces, or king- 
doms, and inhabited by several races of people, wbo, though 
in physical and moral characteristics similar, are distin- 
guished from each other by that great mark ot original 


• Ludolph, “ Hist. .Ethiop.” lib. i. Ritter, “ Erdkiinde,” th. i. c. .3. 
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diversity — an essential difference of speech. Untouched 
by the ancient culture of Egypt and Ethiopia, Abyssinia 
seems to have derived all its earliest improvement from the 
Shemite nations, on the opposite side of the Arabian Gulf. 
Thence came, probably, the syllabic characters, long, as it 
appears, common to the Abyssinians and their kinsmen, 
the Homcrites of Southern Yemen. The coast of the lied 
Sea, and the lower tracts along its border, are the Samhar, 
or Samhara : thence the traveller ascends the lofty hills of 
Assauli and Taranta, into the western Upland of Tugray : 
that was the country where, in Axum the metropolis of 
the Negus, arts were first cultivated ; and there, although 
Judaism, as it seems, prevailed far and wide, |;ho know- 
ledge of Grecian sculpture and Greek letters, and with it 
the polytheistic mythology of Egyptian Greeks, had pene- 
trated during the age of the Ptolemies, while foreign 
merchants frequently visited Adule, and other ports in the 
Red Sea. But the old Ghiz, or Hebrseo-Ethiopic, con- 
tinued to be the language of the people of Axum down to 
the time and long after the arrival of Erumentius, who 
was consecrated by the great Athanasius, and became the 
apostle of Abyssinia. Erumentius translated the Sacred 
Scriptures into the Ghiz, or old dialect spoken among the 
Tugrayans in the eastern provinces, who were then the 
dominant tribe ; while the Ealasha, in the interior parts, 
retained Judaism ; and the southern tribes, the Agows and 
others, adhered to their original African Paganism and the 
adoration of the Nile. The Tugrayans, to the eastward of 
the Astaboras, or Takazay, were the genuine Shemite, or 
perhaps Cushite, Abyssinians. The Amharas, a race who 
spoke the Amliaric, inhabited the most extensive province 
of Abyssinia; and in their country is Gondar, which 
became the scat of power in a later age. The Amharic 
contains a great mixture of Arabic and of Ghiz ; but the 
most learned philologists who have studied it regard it as 
an idiom not fundamentally Syro- Arabian. This point is 
not fully decided, and on its decision will depend that of 
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the inquiry whether the Amharas w^cro a Shcmitc people, 
or a genuine African race. In the present state of our 
knowledge, this last opinion is the most probable ; and it 
may ho extended to all the other nations who, together 
with the Tugrayans, constituted the subjects of the 
Negus.* 

Abyssinia, as it is well known, has been overrun, and 
its southern parts conquered, in later times, by the Galla, 
a barbarous peojdc Avho surround it on its soutlicrn, south- 
western, and south-eastern sides, and who now form a 
great part of its inhabitants, and seem likely ere long to 
exterminate or to swallow up the other races in their own 
greater numbers and inci'casing population. 

Besides the two principal languages, which are, as 
we have said, the Gliiz and the Amharic, the following 
idioms, several of them, as far as we can judge from the 
specimens given of them by Mr. Salt, constituting not 
merely dialects, but entirely distinct languages, t which 
must be looked upon as marking so many distinct races, 
are now spoken within the limits of Abyssinia : — 

* I have no doubt that the Amharic ia fundamentally an idiom of the 
class called in the text Syro-Arabian. Tho Shoa dialect has, it is true, 
many Galla words in it ; but those words, in the judgment of Dr. Krapf, 
whose long residence in Shoa, where he became familiar with tho Amharic 
language, and subsequent acquaintance with the Gallas, south of tho 
Equator, give him a right to pronounce, have been adojjted from the Gallas. 
The reasons for this judgment are that many Gallas inhabit Shoa, while no 
Amharas ever go to the Galla country; that the common words in question 
are found in remote provinces where Galla only is spoken ; and that they 
are not known in the more distant provinces of Abyssinia where tho best 
Amharic is spoken. See Preface to East African Vocabularies, p. ii. But 
even a grammatical connection with the Galla tongue would not impugn 
the notion of the Syro-Arabian character of the Amharic language. The 
opinion of Mr. Xewman, mentioned in p. 319 of this work, that the Galla 
is allied to the Berber, a Syro-Arabian language, is confirmed by the sub- 
sequent publication of Tutschek’s GaUa Grammar. — Ed. 

t The more extended vocabularies published by Dr. Beke do not confirm 
this radical distinction ; but, until we have grammars of these langimges, 
the question must be left in doubt. At present, the evidence seems in 
favour of connection rather than separation. — Ed. 
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1. The language of the Agows in the province of 
Avergale. 2. That of the Agows, to the westward of 
Matscha, which is diifcreut from the former. 3 and 4. 
The idioms spoken by the Falasha and Waitos, who inhabit 
the provinces of Janfangera and Fangia. 

llesides these, two other languages are enumerated by 
lliippell : that of the Shoho, called by Salt and others 
Shiho and Hazorta, who are shepherd tribes on the north- 
western boundaries of Abyssinia, and on the borders of 
the Samhar ;* secondly, the dialect of the people ealled 
Shangalla of the Takazay.f 

[Some iutei'osting notices of the Shohos or Sahos will be 
found in Mr. Parkyns’s Notes collected during a three 
years’ residence in Abyssinia. They are Mahometans, and 
M'holly pastoral, “ refusing to have any hand in the cul- 
tivation of the soil.” Mr. Parkyns visited some of their 
camps, or rather vUlages, for the Sahos construct dwellings 
rather more solid than pastoral tribes usually recpiire, 
though not much more stationary; he says, “their huts are 
formed of straw and branches of trees, neatly enough 
fashioned and thatched; they are placed so as to form a 
circle, in which the cattle are penned for the night ; one 
or two spaces are left as entrances, and these arc closed at 
night by bushes strewed before them.” There is a sort of 
di vision of labour between tliem and the Abvssinians, which 
Mr. Parkyns notices as liiglily adv antageous to botli parties. 


* The Sholio inhabit the foot of the Assauli and Taranta Mountains, and 
some districts fartlier southward. E/iippell conjectures that they were 
originally a tribe of Gralla, since tliey resemble that people in physical cha- 
racte. s. They have, liowever, a distinct language, of which Mr. Salt has given 
a sjiecimen, r/VVe p. 296, in fra. The Hazorta are a subdivision of the same 
race. Salt calls them Shiho. According to lluppell, the name of the Hazorta 
is properly Za-horta. — See liiippell, “ Beise in Abyssinien,” b. i. s. 203. 

t The latter are described as IVegroes by Bruce and Salt ; but Eiippell 
says that in physical characters they resemble the Shoho. The fact that 
they bear the designation in Abyssinia of Shangalla of the Takazay, indi- 
cat()S that they are considered in that country as a kind of ^Negroes, since 
the name of Shangalla is equivalent to tliat of JN'egro. 
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“The Abyasinians being entirely agricultural, the rich 
owners of oxen among them entrust their animals, after 
their services at the plough ai‘e no longer recpiircd, to the 
care of a Shoho, who pastures them for the remainder of 
the year, receiving in j)ayment a quantity of com on their 
safe return. On the other hand, rich Shohos, owners of 
vast herds of cattle, lend out their oxen to poor Christians, 
who cannot afford to purchase any for thems(‘lves. The 
Abyssinian, owner of the land, has the ontii*e labour find 
management of the eroj), while the Shoho, owner of the 
oxen, has a share of tlie harvest,” (Vol. i. ]). 120.) Tludr 
costume differs from that of the Ahyssinians, as may Ix^ 
anticij)ated from tin; differenec of habits ; hut we shoidd 
scarcely be prepared for the exhibition of vanity mentionc'd 
in the “Kotes.” “The tres.sed Jiair of the Ahy.ssiiiian 
Christian contrasts strongly with the bushy wig of the 
Shoho, who arranges his woolly hair into two large tufts, 
one of which is on the top of the head, and tlie other 
behind. By way of ornament a pin or seratelu'r is stuck 

through the front tuft It is amusing to see with 

what a careful air of self-satisfaction a young Shoho will 
di’aw out his long hair-pin, and, after having passed it two 
or three times through his hair, replace it in the fore bush 
immediately over his forehead, with as much of it protruding 
as he can possibly manage without its falling, at the same 
time smiling most contentedly at nothing at all, or giving 
vent to a shrill whistle, as if driving his cattle, — perhaps 
to let the world know that he is the owner of a good herd. 
The Ahyssinians wear breeches and large belts, instead of 
which the Shohos sometimes substitute a kilt of cotton 
stuff, which falls a little below the knee, or content them- 
selves with the “ tobe,” or cloth, alone, which in this ease 
is made to answer the double purpose of coat and trowsers. 
Being passed first round the body, so as to cover the loAver 
extremities, the ends are crossed on the breast and thrown 
over the shoulders. For convenience it is occasionally tied 
at the back of the neck” (Vol. i. p. 128.) 
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The Saho language is shown by Ewald to be Semitic ; see 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kundc des Morgenlandes, vol. v. p. 410, 
and Journal Asiatique, 1843, pt. 2, p. 108. But it is 
Semitic in the same way as Berber, Tuaric, and Amharic, 
and not as Arabic and GMz. We shall perhaps find 
families of Semitic languages allied to each other in the 
same degree as are the Slavic, Germanic, and Latin families 
of the great Indo-Germanic class. — This was surmised by 
the Author, as is seen in the preceding pages.] 

Physical Characters of the Abyssiniaus. 

The Abyssiuians are reckoned among black races. 
Arabian historians who narrate the wars between the old 
princes of Yemen and the Negus, term them Blacks, and 
apply to them ej)ithets which Schultens translated “ jEthi- 
opes crisph tortilique coma.” One of the Arabian princes, 
suing to the Persian King, entreats him to drive out these 
crows, who are hateful to his countrymen. Burckhardt 
says that the female Abyssinians are the most beautiful of 
all black women. 

Dr. Buppell informs us that there are two physical 
types prevalent among the Abyssinians, the Galla and the 
Shangalla being excluded from that designation. The 
greater number, he says, are a finely formed people of 
the European type, having a countenance and features 
precisely resembling those of the Bedouins of Arabia. 
The characteristic of their exterior consists principally 
in an oval shape of the face; a finely-pointed nose; a 
well-proportioned mouth, with lips of moderate thick- 
ness, not in the least turned out ; lively eyes ; well- 
placed teeth ; somewhat curled or smooth hair ; and a 
middle stature. The greater number of the inhabitants 
of the high mountains of Samen, and of the plains 
around Lake Tzana, as well as the Ealasha or Jews, the 
heathen Gamaut, and the Agows, notwithstanding tlie 
variety of their dialects, belong to this class. A second 
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numerous dmsion of the Abyssinian people, according to 
the same traveller, is identified, so far as physical traits are 
concerned, with the race which he has designated under 
the name of Ethiopian. “ This last type,” says I)r. 
lliippell, “ is distinguished chiefly by a less acute and 
uniformly somewliat flattened nose ; by thick lips ; by long 
and not very sparkling eyes ; and by very strongly crisped 
and almost woolly hair, which stands very thickly upon 
the head. A part of the inhabitants of the Abyssinian 
coast, of the province Ilamasen, and other districts along 
the northern borders of Abyssinia, belongs to this Ethio- 
pian race.” These are the characters which Riippell, in a 
previous work, had ascribed to the Berberincs of the Nile 
and the Ababdeh. lie says that the portrait of the 
Suakiny Arab, given in Lord Valentia’s travels, from 
which the figure in page 283 is taken, is a very good 
exeni])liflcation of this tyj)c of countenance and general 
character. 

This last physical type, which Iliippdl terms Ethio- 
pian, and declares to be common to a considerable ])art 
of the Abyssinian and Nubian tribes, with the Berber- 
ines, and Ababdeh, and Bishari, is precisely that clia- 
racter of physiognomy whicli, by Larrey and most other 
writers, is described as the prevalent type of the Abys- 
sinian countenance. Baron Lari’cy, in particular, who has 
entered very fully into the physical history of these races, 
describes one type as common to the Copts, or native 
Egyptian race, the Bardbra, or Berberincs, and tlic Al^ys- 
sinians ; and he separates this by a broad lino from the 
character peculiar to the Negro races, and by almost us 
broad a line from that of the Arabian. I shall cite his 
observations, as he may he considered to be the greatest 
authority on this subject. The Egyptians, or Copts, wlio, 
as he says, form one branch of this assemblage of races, 
have a “ yellow, dusky complexion, like that of the Al)ys- 
sinians. Their countenance is full, without being pufl'ed ; 
their eyes are beautiful, clear, almond-shaped, languish- 
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ing ; their cheek-bones are projecting ; their noses nearly 
straight, rounded at the point ; their nostrils dilated ; 
mouth of moderate size ; their lips thick ; their teeth white, 
regular, and scarcely projecting ; their beard and hair 
black and crisp.” In all these characters, the Egyptians, 
according to Larrey, agree with the Abyssinians, and are 
distinguished from the Negroes. “ En elTet les Negrcis 
Africains ont les dents plus larges, plus avanedes, les 
arcades alveolaires plus etendues et plus prononedes, les 
levres plus dpaisses, renversdes, et la bouche plus fendue : 
ils ont aussi les j)ommettes moins saUlantes, les joues 
plus petites, et les yeux plus ternes et plus ronds, et leurs 
cheveux sent lanugineux.” With this description he con- 
trasts that of the Al)yssinians, who are distinguished by 
large eyes and a fine expression of countenance, the inner 
corner of the eye dispLiying a slight emwe ; the cheek- 
bones are more prominent, and form, with the marked and 
acute angle of the jaw and the corner of the mouth, a more 
regular triangle ; the lips are thick, without being turned 
out, as in the Negroes; and the teeth arc well formed, 
regular, and less projecting ; the alveolar edges are less 
extensive. The complexion of Abyssinians is the colour of 
copper. “ These characters,” says M. Larrey, “ are com- 
mon, Avith slight shades of difference, to the Aliyssinians 
and the Copts. They are likewise recognised in the statues 
of the ancient Egyptians, and, above all, in the Sphinx, as 
well as several of the Egyptian mummies.” “ Pour A'drifier 
CCS faits,” he continues, “ j’ai reeueilli un certain nombre 
de erdnes dans plusieiu's cimetiercs des Qobtes dont la 
demolition avoit dtd ndcessitde par les travaux publics. Je 
les ai compares avec ceux des autres races, surtout avec 
ceux de quelques Abyssins et Ethiopiens, et je me suis 
convaincu que ces deux espdees de erdnes prdsentent a 
peu prds les mdmes formes.” He says that the mummy- 
heads found at Saqqarah displayed precisely the same 
character, namely the prominence of the cheek-bones and 
of the zygomatic arches, peculiar shape of the nasal 
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fossa;, and the relatively slight projection in the alveolar 
edges,, when compared with the corresponding structure in 
the Negro skull. 

The figures in the coloured plate which accompanies this 
page were both taken under the inspection of M. d’Abbadio, 
and they afford characteristic specimens of the two principal 
varieties of type among the Abyssinian races. The left 
hand figure represents the countenance which is termed 
by Rlippell Ethiopian, and wliich displays, as may be seen, 
a notable approach to the character of the Negro, or at 
least a decided deviation from the prevailing physiognomy 
of the Euro])can and the Arabian; the other is the 
portrait of a native of Shoa, and it exhibits a eountenanco 
Avhieh, though pceidiar, has nothing decidedly African : 
its type is that of the Shemite race of Abyssinians. The 
AV('ll-known portrait of the learned Abbas Gregorius seems 
to belong to the former class of physiognomical forms. 
Gregorius Avas a man of genuine Amharic descent ; his 
broad, someAvhat ttattened features resembled those of a 
Copt : he had a complexion almost black, and, like tlio 
rest of liis countrymen, as Ludolph says, crisp or frizzled 
hair. The portrait in the plate displays tolerably well these 
peculiarities. 

The most remarkable additions that have been made, of 
late years, to our acquaintance with several branches of 
the human family, arc connected with the history of races 
inhabiting the north-eastern parts of Africa. The geo- 
graphy of that region of the world, and particularly of 
Abyssinia and the countries lying to the southward of the 
Abyssinian empire, has lately been explored by mission- 
aries and other travellers, and more precise and satisfactory 
accounts have been given of the physical and moral 
characteristics, and likewise of the languages of several 
widely-spread races, than had been previously obtained by 
European geographers or students of philology. 

Most of the recent observations as to the elevation, 
site, and local position of the high country of which Abys- 
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sinia is a part, are found to elucidate and coincide with 
the general idea formed of the nature of that region 
by Professor Hitter. It Avas supposed by that able 
and learned writer, that a lofty tract, consisting partly 
of separate mountain-chains and in part of vast uplands 
or high level plains, projects in the eastern part of the 
continent from the northern border of the great central 
African plateau, or stands as it Avere before it, like an ad- 
vancing buttress, reaching out into the region of Ioav 
countries towards the north, nearly as the elevated terrass 
of Tibet and Bhutan advances soutliAvard in front of the 
great plateau of High Central Asia.* In this region, 
elevated in its general surface, several insulated mountains 
attain a still greater height. The peak of Samen, called 
Amba-Hai, is supposed to rise 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and though only 13 degrees distant from the 
equator, it is covered Avith a mantle of perpetual snow. 
The mountains of Lasta, Angot, and the hilly tracts of the 
southern Shoa, where, though far within the tropics, hail, 
frost, and snow arc often seen, cannot, as it was observed 
by one of the most intelligent writers on the geography of 
Africa, be of less elevation than that of 12,000 feet. The 
sources of the Abyssinian Nile were supposed by Bruce to 
be 10,340 feet above the sea; Mount Amid rises to a 
much greater height. In Kalfa, though much nearer to 
the equinoctial line, there are mountains covered with 
eternal snoAv. Such, according to Ptolemy, were the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, which, almost under the equator, are 
supposed to surround the sources of the Bahr-el-Abiad, or 
the Greater Nile.f 

Prom these regions of high mountains the great rivers 
of Eastern Africa take their rise, and flow in all directions 


* Erdkunde der Erde, von Karl Eitter, Theil i. Erdkuude von Afrika. 
t See the learned “ Geographical Memoir on Eastern and Central Africa,” 
prefixed to the published journals of the Ecv. MM. Krapf and Isenberg, by 
James Macqueen, Esq. ; and a recent memoir, by the same distinguished 
geographer, in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” published June 1844. 
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into the lower circumjacent tracts, excepting only at the 
south-western angle, where a continuous chain of elevated 
lands is supposed to connect the Abyssinian plateau \nith 
the more extensive highland regions of Central Africa. 
Towards the north, rivers of considerable magnitude, the 
March, the Tacazay or Astahoras, and several contributary 
streams of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue Biver, carry their 
waters to the common channel of the Nile. Purther west- 
ward the Bahr-Seboth, or Red River, and several inferior 
streams descend, and contribute to fill the channel of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad. From the same high country the Hawash 
flows down due east, and, passing through the low plains 
of Aussa, falls into the gulf of Tajura, near the straits of 
Bab-cl-Mandcb. To the southward, beyond the high 
mountains of Enarea and Kaffa (one said to be tlio native 
country of the tea-plant, the other of the coffec-tree), flow 
several large rivers, the contributary streams of the Gochob, 
the Juba of the ancients. The Juba, one of the principal 
rivers of Africa, winds its long course througli tlie plains 
of the Galla and the Soradli, to which nations it serves as 
a dividing boundary, and empties itself into the Indian 
Ocean. The Quilimance and the Melinda, and other rivers 
of the eastern African coast flowing towards the south-east, 
derive, as it is supposed, their waters from the neighbouring 
highlands, and pom* them into the sea which washes the 
coast of Mosambique. 

In these regions, and in the countries extending further 
towards the south and w'est, arc vast plains reaching 
through many hundreds of miles ; in other parts mountain- 
chains, concealing secluded valleys, wdicrc umbrageous 
forests mitigate the heat of an intcrtropical climate. The 
former are the pasture-fields of nomadic and equestrian 
hordes, warlike and predatory wanderers, who, like the 
Scythians or Turanians of High Asia, make formidable 
incursions on the settled inhabitants of the surrounding 
countries. The latter conceal, in inaccessible fastnesses, 
various insulated human families, as yet little knowm to 
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the rest of mankind, some of which, from their habits and 
their singular shape of body and diminutive stature, are 
supposed to he the types of the gold-collecting gryphons, 
and of other celebrated monsters of ancient fable. A few 
more years will probably dispel all the mists of obscurity 
which yet impend over the almost unknown wildernesses of 
remote Africa, and will clear up all that is mysterious 
and portentous in that region of the world. It will then 
probably appear that nothing is there really existing that 
contradicts the results of observations made in other 
countries.* 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE WOOLLY-HAIREB RACES OF EASTERN AFRICA. 

The Shangalla — the Doko. 

In countries so different from each other in the conditions 
of climate and local situation, and in all the agencies 
which are known to exercise an influence on the physical 
development of human races, it would he contrary to all 
expectation if there ivere not found to he great varieties in 
the form and complexion, and in the whole bodily and 
mental constitution, of the inhabitants. Such varieties 
have, in fact, been discovered, and they reach to a great 
extent. Many of the tribes who inhabit elevated countries 
are people of fine form, noble stature, and great personal 
beauty. In the highlands approaching Enarea the people 
are of light colour ; according to the late observations of 


* The travels of Dr. Beke, Mansfield Parky ns, and Dr. Krapf, have done 
much to fulfil the expectations of the author ; and so far as the Abyssinians 
proper are concerned, there is all the information required for a good mono- 
graph : but though much has been done, the time is not yet come for a 
decision upon the tribes in the vicinity. I am of opinion that they will be 
reduced to two great families, — that of the predatory Gallas, and that of 
the more settled and industrious Kafirs. — Eo. 
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M. d’Abbadie, many tribes arc of a light copper-colour, 
and some I'ery fair. Bruce long ago declared that the 
people of these elevated tracts are not darker in complexion 
than the natives of the southern countries of Europe : lie 
alludcs to the natives of Kaffa and Enarea, who speak a 
dialect of the Galla language. The description given by 
the last-mentioned writer of the Shangalla nations is 
strikingly graphical and interesting. The name of Shan- 
gaUa belongs to the indigenous hordes who inhabit the 
KwoUa, or the deep woody valleys which surround on 
almost every side the highlands of Abyssinia. They are 
Negroes of a jet-black colour, and strongly-characterised 
features. These tribes were first described by Ptolemy, 
who classified them by the varieties of their sustenance, 
and called them Bhizophagi, Elephantophagi, Acrido- 
phagi, and Struthiopliagi, or people who live on roots, or 
on the flesh of elephants, upon locusts, and ostriches. 
Others, as Bruce says, feed on a beautiful species of lizard. 
“ During the fair half of the year,” says Mr. Bruce, “ when 
the ShangaUa live under the shade of trees, they bend the 
branches downwards and cover them with the skins of 
beasts. Every tree is then a house, under which dwell a 
multitude of black inhabitants till the tropical rains 
begin. It is then they hunt the elephant, which they kill 
by various devices, as well as the rhinoceros and other 
large creatures. Where water and river-horses abound, 
they kill them with the same industry. Wliere the trees 
are thickest and the w^ater in largest pools, there the most 
populous nations live, who have often defeated the royal 
armies of Abyssinia.” 

[Mr. Parkyns, during a residence at Bohabaita (lat. 14|° 

N. ) had an opportunity of seeing a very little, but hearing 
a good deal of the Shangallas, whom he calls more usually 
Bareas, but considering the terms identical.* His attempt 

♦ “ Life in Abyssinia,” vol. i. p. 33G. Mr. Parkyns informs us that their 
real name is Baza, and that the word Barea means slave” in the Abyssinian 
languages. — Ed. 
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at penetrating into their country by the aid of the Bideles, a 
people of Uke habits living east of the Barea, was frustrated 
by a war or rather “ razzia”* of the Ahyssinians. He 
learned something, however, from a Barea prisoner taken 
in the war, and something from an Abyssioian who had 
been captured and had made his escape. The tribes de- 
scribed reside between the Taeazay and the March. They 
dress very scantily, their only covering being a mere cloth 
of one-third of the size of the Abyssinian “ quarry,” itscK 
a scanty covering ; they wear also sandals, which are not 
used by the Ahyssinians. They are armed with a small 
round shield, having a boss for the hand, a double-edged 
sword, and a spear; their swords are made in Europe, 
and procured by the Shangallas from the Egyptian caravans, 
which diverge into the various regions of Africa. They 
are said by the Ahyssinians to be Pagans, but from their 
use of Mahometan names and practice of circumcision, 
Mr. Parkyns is of opinion that they are half-converted 
Moslim. They cultivate dokhon for food, but eat also 
of many animals forbidden by Mahometans, and consi- 
dered unclean even by Ahyssinians. They are very brave, 
strong, active, and hardy, and are said to be honest and 
trustworthy. The anecdotes told of these tribes, and of 
their conduct in the incursions mutually made by the two 
parties, though related by their, deadly foes, all shew them 
in a favourable light, in so far as regards boldness, activity, 
and skill in savage warfare, and leave an impression of a 
higher sense of honour and less degree of barbarity than 
would be expected from their condition and generally re- 
ceived character.] 

To this class of nations, the Shangalla, must be referred 
the tribe of Negroes said to inhabit forest-lands to 

* The Trench occupation of Algiers has almost naturalised this word. 
It should properly be ghazia, but the guttural Arabic consonant is so much 
like a very common though vulgar pronunciation of the French r (the 
Northumberland bun*) that the colonists have constantly so rendered it. 

Ed. 
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the southward of Enarea, in the vicinity of the river Qo- 
chob, or the Juba of the ancients. These are the Dokos, 
or Pygmies, of whom accounts have appeared in several 
publications — accoimts which are so singular, that by 
some they have been regarded as fabulous. The first 
notice of this people was given by the missionary Dr. Krapf : 
it was inserted in a geographical memoir on the river Go- 
chob and the countries of Kaffa and Enarea, which was 
'presented to the Egyptian Society at Cairo. This was 
thought by Professor Ritter a very important addition to 
African geography, and it was translated by him, and 
inserted in the “ Monathsbericht” of the Geographical 
Society at Berlin, whence the particulars of this relation 
foimd their way into various English periodical papers. 
The account of the Dokos cannot be perused without ex- 
citing a strong suspicion in the mind of the reader that 
parts of the story have been exaggerated or distorted. 
This, however, is not a suflElcient ground for rejecting the 
whole as a mere fiction, which some have done. In order that 
the reader may have an opportunity of exorcising his own 
judgment, I shall abstract the most important part of the 
narrative, without selecting what may appear to myself 
most credible and rejecting the remainder. 

It must be observed that the whole story rests on the 
credit of a Galla slave named Dilbo, a native of Enarea, 
who had personally visited the country to the south-west 
of Kaffa, where the Dokos are said to have their dwelling.* 

* All account of Dilbo has been given by Dr. Beke in the twelfth volume 
of the “ Journal of the Itoyal Q-eographical Society.” He is considered by 
that intelligent traveller as a person worthy of credit. — D e. Feiciiaei). 

In a paper “ on the Geographical Distribution of the Languages of Abes- 
sinia,” printed at Edinburgh in 1849, Dr. Beke, remarking upon this won- 
derful account, says : “ When [Dilbo] was questioned by Dr. Krapf and 
myself, his statements were such as to entitle him to full credit ; and I am 
afraid that he was subsequently induced to enter into these fanciful and 
exaggerated details, by a feeling not uncommon among uneducated persons, 
when pressed to furnish information, that the more wonderful they make 
their story, the greater praise they will obtain,-— and, probably, also the 

X 
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From evidence given by the same African, a great number 
of particulars have been taken relative to the geography of 
the neighbouring places, and of the course of the river 
Gochob. These geographical notices bear every indication 
of accuracy, and they have been received without hesita- 
tion as authentic by Professor Ritter of Berlin, and the 
able English geographer of Africa, Captain Macqueen.* 
The following particulars were taken from Dr. Krapf s 
relation : — 

greater reward” (p. 10). Dr. Beke says in the following page, “The word 
Doko is not to be regarded as the proper name of any particular people. 
In the Galla language it is an appellation, signifying ignorant, stupid ; 
and it appears to be used in tlie same indefinite sense as our expression, 
savage.” If the word Doko has a specific meaning, and is really tho 
designation of a particular tribe, a quotation from a letter of M. d’ Abbadie, 
given by Dr. Beke from the Athenaium of 8th March, 1845, p. 243, clearly 
demolishes Dilbo’s account of the physical features of the Dokos } 
M. d’ Abbadie says, My Sidama interpreter was a Dokko, freed by his 
master’s death. This man remained nearly two years with me, and was 
eighteen centimetres [seven English inches] shorter than myself. I have 
seen three other Dokko, all black like negroes, but with a fine facial angle 
like tho Mozambique natives, and rather small — what wo call tra]pu in 
France — but nothing like pygmies.” — En. 

♦ When Dr. Krapf was in S.E. Africa S. lat. near the coast) in 
1848, ho was informed by his native guide, that when he was in the Jagga 
country, he had seen little men from three and a half to four feet in height, 
who came down from a country to the N.W. selling iron in exchange for 
beads. This account seems to corroborate the story of tho Dokos, so far 
as to the existence of a race of pygmies, without the strange circumstances 
told by Dilbo. The position of the country N.W. of the Jaggas would bo 
that described as S.W. from Kaffa. Their Kaffir name, Wabilikimo, is 
merely descriptive, meaning “two cubits ;” the Jaggas call them Koningo, 
a name almost identical wdth Koniunku, that of a large tribe of blacks 
(Kafirs) who had been brought down to the Cape in 1 845, and were de- 
scribed by M. Arbousset, of the Paris Missionary Society, in the “ Commer- 
mercial Advertiser,” published at Cape Town. These came from a very 
remote part of the interior, some of them having been three or four months 
on their journey to Mozambique. But M. Arbousset makes no remark as 
to their stature, and he speaks in praise of their language as soft and musical, 
with pretty regular alternation of vowel and consonant. That there is a 
short race of men in the interior is not at all unlikely ; physical causes have 
dwarfed several tribes of mankind in various regions j but when the men 
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“ The countries on the west and south-west of Kaffa are, 
according to Dilho, Dambaro, Bonga, Koolloo, Kootcha, 
Soosa, Toofte, and Doko ; on the east and south-east are 
the plains Woratto, Walamo, and Talda. 

“ The country of Doko is a month’s journey distant from 
Kaffa, and it seems that only those merchants who are 
dealers in slaves go farther than Kaffa. The most com- 
mon route passes Kaffa in a south-westerly direction, load- 
ing to Dambaro, afterwards to Kootcha, Koolloo, and 
then passing the river Omo to Toofte, where they begin 
to himt the slaves in Doko, of which chase I shall give a 
description as it has been stated to me, and the reader 
may use his own judgment respecting it. 

“ Dilho begins with stating that the people of Doko, 
both men and women, are said to he not taller than hoys 
nine or ten years old. They never exceed that height, 
even in the most advanced age. They go quite naked ; 
their principal food is ants, snakes, mice, and other 
things which commonly are not used as .food. They are 
said to be so skilful in finding out the ants and snakes, 
that Dilho could not refrain from praising them greatly 
on that account. They are so fond of this food, that even 
when they have become acquainted with better aliment 
in Enarea and Kaffa, they are nevertheless frequently 
punished for following their inclination 'of digging in 
search of ants and snakes as soon as they are out of sight 
of their masters. The skins of snakes are worn by them 
about their necks, as ornaments. They also climb trees 
with great skill to fetch down the fruits, and in doing 
this they stretch their hands downwards and their legs 
upwards. They live in extensive forests of bamboo and 


themselves come under the eye of an intelligent European observer, we 
usually find the marvellous portion of the account dwindle to very small 
dimensions. — ^En. 

Since writing the above note, the Editor is informed by Dr. Bleek that 
the Koniunku of M. Arbousset are the Niungwe, who reside in and about 
Tette, on the upper course of the Quilimane, or Zambezi Eiver. 
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other woods, which are so thick that the slave-hunter finds 
it very difficult to follow them in these retreats. These 
hunters sometimes discover a great number of the Dokos 
sitting on the trees, and then use the artifice of showing 
them shining things, by which they are enticed to descend, 
when they are captured without difficulty. As soon as a 
Doko begins to cry he is killed, from ^e apprehension 
that this, as a sign of danger, will cause the others to take 
to their beds. Even the women dimb on the trees, where 
in a few minutes a great number of them maybe captured 
and sold into slavery. 

” The Dokos live mixed together ; men and women 
unite and separate as they please ; and this Dilbo considers 
as the reason why that tribe has not been exterminated, 
though frequently a single slave-dealer returns home with 
a thousand of them reduce to slavery. The mother 
suckles the child only as long as she is unable to find ants and 
snakes for its food. She abandons it as soon as it can get 
its food by itself. No rank or order exists among the 
Dokos. Nobody orders, nobody obeys, nobody defends 
the country, nobody cares for the welfare of the nation. 
They make no attempt to secure themselves but by run- 
ning away. They are as quick as monkeys ; and they are 
very sensible of the misery prepared for them by the slave- 
hunters, who sb frequently encircle their forests and drive 
them from thence into the open plains like beasts. When 
there pressed, they are often heard praying. They put 
their heads on the ground, and stretch their logs upwards, 
and cry, in a pitiful manner, ‘ Yer ! yer ! ’* Thus they 
call on the Supreme Being, of whom they have some 
notion, and are said to exclaim, * If you do exist, why do 
you suffer us to die, who do not ask for food or clothes, 
and who live on snakes, ants, and mice ? * DQbo stated 
that it was no rare thing to find five or six Dokos in such 
a position and state of mind. Sometimes these people 


* The word Tero, in the language of Kaffa, means God. See Dr. Beke’s 
Vocabularies, in the Philological Society’s Journal, vol. ii. 1846, p. 97. — En. 
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quarrel among themselves, when they eat the fruit of the 
trees. Then the stronger one throws the weaker to the 
ground, and the latter is thus frequently killed in a 
miserable way. 

“ In their country it rains almost incessantly, at least 
from May to January; and even later the rain does not 
cease entirely. The climate is not cold, but very wet. 
The traveller, in going from Kaffa to Doko, must pass 
over a high country, and cross several rivers, which fall 
into the Gochob. 

“ The language of the Dokos is a kind of murmuring, 
which is understood by no one but themselves and their 
hunters. The Dokos evince much sense and skill in 
managing the affairs of their masters, to whom they are 
soon much attached, and they render themselves valuable 
to such a degree, that no native of Kaffa ever sells one of 
them to he sent out of the country, as Captain Clapperton 
says of the slaves of Nyffie. The very slaves of this 
people are in great request, and when once obtained are 
never again sold out of the country. The inhabitants of 
Enarea and Kaffa sell only those slaves which they have 
taken in their border-wars with the tribes living near 
them, hut never a Doko. The Doko is also averse to 
being sold ; he prefers death to separating from his master, 
to whom he has attached himself. 

“ The access to the country of Doko is very difficult, as 
the inhabitants of Damharo, Koolloo, and Toofte, are 
enemies to the traders from Kaffa, though these tribes are 
dependent on Kaffa, and pay a tribute to its sovereigns : 
for these tribes are intent on preserving for themselves 
alone the exclusive privilege of hunting the Dokos, and 
of trading with the slaves thus obtained. Dilho did not 
know whether the tribes residing south and west of the 
Dokos persecute this unhappy nation in the same cruel 
way. 

“ This is Dilho’s account of the Dokos, a nation of 
pygmies, who are found in so degraded a condition of 
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human nature that it is difficult to give implicit credit to 
his acco\xnt. The notion of a nation of pygmies in the 
interior of Africa is very ancient, as Herodotus speaks of 
them in II. 32.”* 


CHAPTER XIV. 
of the race of galla. 

The Galla are a race extensively spread in eastern inter- 
tropical Africa, who have become, during the last century, 
very formidable by their numbers, and threaten to over- 
whelm the Abyssinian empire. They are one of those 
races whose physical character — I mean the genuine and 
prevailing type of their bodily conformation — holds an 
intermediate place between the Arabian on one side, and 
the Negro on the other. We had very little correct infor- 
mation respecting the GaUa till of late, and our knowledge 
of their history is stiU imperfect. I shall at present 
collect some leading facts from the best sources of informa- 
tion within my reach. 

It appears, as observed on a former occasion, f that 
the GaUas are originally of the same family with two other 
widely-extended races of people in the countries to the 
southward of Abyssinia. Vocabularies of the languages 
of the Somali and of the Dandkil give strong indication of 
affinity between these languages and that of the Galla. 
The Somali are, indeed, much changed by their conversion 
to Mohammedanism, and by commercial intercourse with 


* Bespecting the evident mixing up of monkeys and men in this account, 
the very valuable treatise of Mr. Ehrenberg may be read, which is printed 
in the “ Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences” in Berlin (January 1833), 
under the title “ Essay on the Cynocephalus of the Egyptians.” K. Bitter, 
t “ Physical History of Mankind,” vol. ii. p. 162 et seq. 
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other nations, to which their situation on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean, and in a region long the seat of traffic, 
has given rise, while the Gallas in the interior retain 
their primitive habits unchanged.* 

The race of Galla are said to have among themselves a 
common national appellative, belonging to all the tribes : 
Oromat is this name ; that of Galla moans, in their lan- 
guage, “ invaders.” Their national tradition imports that 
their patriarch WoMboo came from beyond Barg^imo, “ the 
Great Water,” and that his children were nine — ^Aroosi, 
Karaigo, Jille, Abitchu, Ghelan, W6beri, Metta, Gam- 
bitchu, and Betcho-Fugook. From these tribes descended 
the numerous clans which now form the principal popu- 
lation of inter-tropical Africa.]: 

The Gallas in their native countries are an equestrian 
nomadic people, wealthy in flocks and herds, who roam 
over boundless pastures in the highlands of Africa. They 
are said also to cultivate fields of com in rich valleys which 
intersect these mountains. They dwell in conically thatched 
cabins, like most of the inhabitants of African highlands. 
The women are celebrated for their beauty ; they clothe 
in cotton garments, and smear themselves with oil ; they 
braid their hair into an infinite number of minute tresses, 
which fall over their shoulders after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

The present possessions of the Galla extend round 
Abyssinia to the west, east, and south-east, and enter 
between the snowy downs of Shoa and of Gondar. They 
border on the country of the Dankdli, upon Harrar, the 
Somdli, and the countries of Zendjero, Gurague, Oaffa, and 


• The Somali Grammar of Lieut. Eigby clearly proves, in spite of a good 
deal of glossarial difference, the connection of the Somali and Galla 
languages. See Lieut. Eigby’s Somali Grammar' and Vocabulary, in the 
ninth volume of the “ Bombay Geographical Society’s Transactions.” — En. 

t Orma signifies “ Men” in the Galla language. See Krapf’s Vo- 
cabulary. — ^E». 

J Major Harris. 
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Narca. The extent of the Galla country is unknown. It 
seems to be mostly table-land, with a productive soil, and 
a mild and healthy climate. It is known to contain 
mountains which are inferior in elevation to the mountains 
of Shoa : they are inhabited by the Ittoo, the Alla, and 
other Galla tribes. 

The Galla nation consists of numerous tribes. While in 
Shoa, M. Isenberg got the names of upwards of fifty of 
them, who are mostly near that country : there are others 
unknown.* All these tribes are independent of each other, 
hut united by the same origin and the same language. 
Female government, accordingto ancient Ethiopian custom, 
exists among them : the tribe Moolofallada is ruled by a 
queen, named Tohamc, who is a woman of warlike spirit. 
Among the eastern Galla tribes, a kind of patriarchal 
government exists. 

M. Krapf says, that of forty GaUa tribes known by 
name, the greater number are now tributary to the King of 
Shoa.+ The account which he gives of the Gallas may lie 
understood to apply to those tribes settled on the borders 
of Abyssinia, rather than to the great body of the nation 
farther southward. It differs, at least, from the statements 
of Major Harris. Krapf says that the Gallas have no 
priest, and that the sacrifices of cows or sheep, which they 
make on particular occasions to Wak their divinity, are 
merely free-will offerings. 

Some tribes have embraced IsHm ; most of them still 
adhere to the ancient African paganism. “ Their religion,” 
says Isenberg, “ resembles that of the Kafirs. They wor- 
ship a Supreme Being, termed by them Wak, whose priests, 
called Kalitshas, go about carrying a whip and bell with 
them, like the public fools, or Zekarotsh, in Tugray, and 
with the intestines of goats twisted round their necks, 

• Their natncB are given by Isenberg: it would be useless to my readers 
were I to insert in these pages a long list of their barbarous appellations. 

t Shoa is the most southerly of the states into which the Abyssinian 
empire has been divided : its inhabitants are Amharas. 
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making portentous gestures, and uttering unintelligible 
sounds. like the Shamanists of the Siberians, and the 
consecrated orders of more illustrious nations, they are 
■wizards, conjurers, soothsayers, augurs, haruspiccs, and 
physicians. Like the ancient Greeks, and Etruscans, and 
Romans, they divine by inspeeting the entrails of goats. 
Occasionally, not regularly, the GaUa pray to Wak, and 
expect from him the accomplishment of their benedictions 
and anathemas. They have no distinet idea what Wiik is, 
but to his priests he reveals himself in dreams. Their 
oaths arc eharacteristic ; they sit dowm upon a pit eovered 
■with a hide, and imprecate upon themselves that, if they 
do not perform their vows, they may fall into such a pit. 
They have funeral ceremonies, and believe in a future 
state, which is one of moral retribution. Tlieir occupations 
are agriculture, as well as pasturage : the art of forging 
metal is kno^wn to them, and mueh practised.” 

Though the Galla tribes are so much divided, they have 
a certain point of union among them. G alias from all 
quarters perform pilgrimages to a certain tree called 
Wodanabe, situated on the banks of the Ilawash, south of 
Shoa. This sacred tree is worshipped and addressed by 
prayers for riches, health, life, and every blessing. It is 
never approached by ■women. 

According to Major Harris, the Gallas have two orders 
of priests : the Lubahs, who perform sacrifices, and the 
Kalichas, or sorcerers. The Ldbah conducts the sqprifices 
of goats, offered twice in the year to the deities Ogli and 
Atdte ; on which occasion, a number of goats having been 
slain, the Liibah, wearing a tuft of long hair on the crown 
of his head, proceeds, with a bell in his hand, and his 
brows encircled with a fillet of copper, to divine from the 
fat, caul, and entrails, what success will befall the warriors 
of his tribe : after which the assembly, howling and 
screaming, surfeit themselves with raw meat and beer and 
tobacco-smoke, invoking Wak, the supreme, to grant them 
long life, and Atdte, the goddess of fecundity, for her 
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favours. The Kalicha, or wizard, ornamented with the 
putrefying entrails of a goat about his neck, and armed 
with a bell and copper whip, expels devils from the pos- 
sessed, after paying adoration to a serpent. No Amhara 
wiU kiU either a Ltibah or a Kalicha, from superstitious 
dread of his dying curse ; and even the Christians of Shoa 
call upon the Galla sorceresses to clear their haunted 
houses from evil spirits, which is done by incantations 
and by the blood of ginger-coloured hens and red hc- 
goats.* 


* A very curious paper by Dr. Beke, printed in the first volume of the 
“ Friend of the African,’* 1844, p. 90, is decisive as to the Dallas having 
received some knowledge of Christianity at some former epoch, and, in fact, 
of their adoption of some of its external features ; though any real acquaint- 
ance with its tenets which they may have had has gradually faded away, 
and left nothing but a few names in a form which shows the source whence 
they were derived ; all being slightly altered from the Ethiopic language, as 
clearly shown by Dr. Beke. The creator of all is Maremma, the Virgin 
Mary ; her son, who is nearly upon an equality with her, and at whose com- 
luaud heaven and earth will pass away, is called Balawold, in Ethiopic the 
Festival of the Son,” adopted as a proper name. Sanbata and Kedami, 
meaning the Sabbath and the day preceding, are also great gods. Selassi, 
the Trinity, is another, but less potent. Maddin may be Medhani, the 
♦Saviour. Mikael and Grabriel are obvious enough, Gergis is St. George, 
and Telkamot the great Abyssinian Saint Tekla Haimanot. Abbogeramfas 
is a corruption of the Ethiopic, Abbo G-ebra Menfas, to whom so many 
churches are dedicated in Abyssinia. Dabilos and Sietan, malignant beings, 
are plainly Diabolos and Satanas, two names considered as two distinct 
persons.* The Dallas have some notion that Maremma gives food and good 
things to good men after death, and that the wicked are burned in fire. 
They honour each of their great deities monthly, by fasting or feasting ; 
Kedami and Sanbata are celebrated every week : they keep the festivals of 
the Assumption and Nativity every year, and hold a fast of twelve days 
preceding the former. Although the Dallas have neither priests nor 
churches, nor forms of prayer, each man making his petition to any god in 
any way and at any time as best suits himself, there can be little doubt that 
their religion, such as it is, and however deplorably fallen away from a 
model which was already in a lamentable state of degradation, retains suf- 
ficient traces of that model at least to point out its original source. The 
declension is perhaps what might have been expected among an illiterate 
and nomado race of men, whose teachers were not much more elevated than 
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Physical Characters of the Gallos . — Few of the travellers 
in Abyssinia have thought it worth while to give us any 
account of the physical character of the Gallas. Bruce 
merely says of them that they are of a brown complexion, 
with long black hair : he adds, that some, who live in the 
valleys of the low country, are perfectly black. Isenbcrg 
says that the men are not more handsome than the 
Abyssins, but that the women are prized chiefly for their 
light or fair complexion. Mr. Salt, in his last Travels, 
gave the portrait of an Edjow Galla, of which the following 
sketch is a copy. 

Fio. 72. 



Edjftw Galla. 


themselves, and wlio bad no outward forms to aid in maintaining the inward 
spirit, no separate class to learn and to communicate the doctrines, nor any 
rules to^enforce or persuade the observance, of the religion professed. It 
has thus become little better, either in theory or practice, than the fetichism 
and sorcery of the Negroes and Kafii*s. — En. 
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There are two or three portraits of Gallas in liord 
Valentia’s Travels whieh display much better the preva- 
lent type of their countenance : they agree, at least, more 
closely with the description given of the people by Dr. 
Riippell and by M. d’Abbadie. The portait of a Galla 
boy is from a drawing furnished by the latter traveller. 

Dr. B/iippell has given a brief but characteristic descrip- 
tion of their physical character, which is common, as 
he says, to more than one nation in the cast of Africa, 
particularly to the Galla race and to the Shoho, or Hazorta, 
who have been already mentioned. He says, “ Their coun- 
tenance is rounder than that of other Abyssinian nations ; 
their noses are straight, but short, and divided from their 
foreheads by a sinking-in {eine Vertiefung ) ; their lips 
are rather thick, but yet not like those of Negroes ; their 
hair is thick, strongly frizzled, and almost woolly {hemahe 
wolUges ) ; their eyes are small, deeply set, but very Uvely ; 
their persons are rather large and bulky.” 

It seems from this writer, that the GaUa are one of 
those almost woolly-haired races, with round faces, obtuse 
and thick features, and thick lips, and dark complexions, 
who, in Eastern Africa, fill up the transition from the 
Syro-Arabian type to that of the ‘Western Negro. 

The Galla in the north may bear a comparison with the 
Kafir nations of South Africa, as to the extent of coirntry 
which they have reduced under their sway, or have laid 
waste by their predatory incursions ; and both may be 
compared, in this respect, to the Turks or Mongolians in 
Northern Asia. The Kafirs and the Gallas probably 
divide between them nearly all the vast extent of the 
Central African plateau, the former occupying the south- 
ern, and the latter the northern region. Both appear to be 
races of tall stature, and possessed of great physical energy. 
They differ otherwise in physical characters. The Kafirs, 
though they recede far from the genuine African or Negro 
type in the shape of their features and in the complexion 
of at least some tribes, yet belong to the class of woolly- 
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haired nations. The Galla, on the other hand, setting out 
(if we may use the expression) from the Asiatic or Syro- 
Arahian type, make hut an approximation towards the 
characteristics of the African. 

The Dandkil call themselves Affar ;* the name of 
Dan^kU is given them by the Arabs. Adaiel, a name 
very celebrated in these parts of Africa, also belongs to 
the race of Dandkil. It was originally Ad Alii, one of the 
tribes of the Dandkil race, who form the population of 
Tajura. Aussa is peopled by another Danakil tribe, 
called Mudaitu. 

The race of DanAkil long ago adopted Islhm, and 
their kingdom of Adel or Adaiel embraced the whole 
Mohammedan population of the eastern part of Africa, t 
Besides the great empire of Adel, we are informed that 
there is a particular province to which that name more 
strictly belongs, probably the original seat of the Ad Alii 
tribe. The kingdom of Adel was nearly destroyed by the 
invasion of Amda Sion, emperor of Abyssinia, between 
1312 and 1342 ; and after that time Aden or Harrar 
became the seat of the chief power of the Moslims, and 
the capital of the kingdom of Adel. Tlie Harrar people, 
however, would appear to be a different race. We arc 
informed that their language is allied to the Amharic. 
They are probably a branch of the Amharic race who 
embraced Islam and founded a kingdom ever in hostility 
with the Abyssinian monarchy. J But the history of Adel 


* Ophir, Afri. Tlie Danakil are also termed Ghibertis, a name fre- 
quently occurring in the works of writers on Abyssinia. Ghiberti means 
“ strong in the faith,” 
t Macqueen, 20. 

X Harrar is now a great commercial town, though of not so much impor- 
tance as when it was the centre of the Adaiely monarchy. The country is 
surrounded by Galla tribes. The Harrari are rigid Moslims. Though 
their language bears an affinity, generally recognised, with the Amharic, 
they are said to WTite in the Arabian character. This is, indeed, not un- 
likely, since the Mohammedans of Shoa write tlie Amharic language in 
that character. See “ Eeport on the Geographical Position of Harrar, and 
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is connected, in later times, with the fate of Abyssinia. 
From the time of Amda Sion to the fifteenth century, Adel 
was subject to the Negus; hut in the year 1528, Moham- 
med Gragne,* king of Adel, who reigned in Harrar, con- 
quered Shoa, and laid waste the whole country of the 
Amhara, and so weakened the power of the Abyssinian 
monarchs, that tliey were unable to resist the incursions of 
the ferocious Pagan Gallas, which took place soon after- 
wards. 

Through the small kingdom of Bali, to the eastward of 
Efat, the Gallas first rushed into Abyssinia, in 1559. They 
conquered all the southern parts of the empire, and would 
probably have entirely destroyed it, had they not weakened 
their power, at length, by wars among tliemselves, and 
given an opportunity to the Abyssinian chieftains to rally, 
and gradually reduce them under their power. 

The Gallas (though, as we have said, their language 
indicates aflS.nity to the dialects of the Adaiel and the 
Somdli) appear in history as a distinct and entirely new 
people in the age when they suddenly rendered themselves 
formidable. 

It would be a very important result in the ethnology 
of Africa, and in that of the Syro-Arabian family of 
nations, if it should be established that the language of 
the Galla, originally cognate as it seems to be with the 
dialects of so many widely-spread Ethiopian races, is one 
of those Hebraeo- African languages of which the existence 
has been found among the dispersed nations between the 
Red Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. The specimens hitherto 
published of the Galla language are, perhaps, too few to 
authorise a very positive conclusion ; but they afford most 
striking examples of analogy, and I think there is little 

on the Tribes in its Vicinity,” by Licut.-Col. A. Barker, attached to the 
mission to Shoa; “ Geographical Journal,” vol. ii. p. 238. Major Harris 
gives the same statement as to the aifinity of the language of the Harrari 
with the Amharic. 

* Gragne means left-handed. 
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room for doubt, that the Galla speech will turn out to he 
a kindred dialect, or, perhaps^ rather a sister-language of 
the Ghiz, the Auiharic, and the Berber idioms.* 


CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE SOUDANIAN RACES, OR BLACK NATIONS INHABITINC 
THE INTERIOR OP AFRICA. 

Nothing has tended more to spread vague and false 
notions in subjects connected with ethnology tlian the im- 
proper use of general names. It is often made a question, 
what races among tlic inhabitants of Africa arc Negroes, 
the meaning of the term not being defined. It ought to 
be remembered that the word Negro is not a national 
appellation, but denotes the ideal type constituted by the 
assemblage of certain physical characters, wliich is exem- 
plified in the natives of Guinea in Western Africa, and 
in their descendants in America and the West Indies. 
Wlicn these characteristics arc not all found, it has often 
been said that African nations, though black, or nearly 
black, and woolly-haired, are not Negroes. Thus the 
Kafirs and Hottentots are said not to be Negroes. On 
the same principle, we ought to except the nations of the 
interior of Africa or of Soudan, in some of whom we could 
scarcely recognise any considerable resemblance in features 
to the Negroes of Guinea. 

Central Africa is supposed to be divided by a vast 
transverse range of mountains, which runs across the 
whole Continent, about ten degrees to the northward of 

* In M. Blrapf’s short Grammar of the Galla, Mr. Newman, whose 
analysis of the Berber grammar is well known, has pointed out numorous 
and extensive analogies between these two languages. The Tuaryk pro- 
bably border on the GaUa towards the east, and there is great probability 
in the conjecture that both originally belonged to one family. 
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the equator, from Cape Guardafui, on the eastern, to Cape 
Roxo, on the western side. A part of this chain, towards 
the east, was termed by the ancients the Mountains of 
the Moon, where the Nile was supposed to take its rise. 
The western part, above Mandara, as we are assured by 
Denham and Clapperton, is now called by the Moham- 
medans Jehcl-Kumra, which has the same meaning ; and 
the whole chain, the continuity of which is, however, 
rather probable than fully proved, receives from modem 
geographers the like appellation. This chain separates 
the comparatively civilised region containing the Moham- 
medan states, or empires of Africa, from the vast and 
unknown wilderness to the southward, from which camels 
and caravans — ^the ships and fleets of the desert — are 
excluded. The chain of Kong, traversing in a similar 
direction the great western projecting part of Africa, is 
supposed to he a prolongation of the same system of 
moimtains. It is immediately to the southward of this 
chain that those African races exist whose aspect dis- 
plays the characteristics of the Negroes fuUy developed, 
and in the highest degree. 

The mountains of Mandara, according to Denham, arc 
not of great elevation, hut they are only the outskirts of a 
vast Alpine chain. They were asserted to extend south- 
ward a journey of two months, and in some places to he 
ton times as high as those which rise above the plains of 
Mandara. The only communication with the region lying 
farther towards the south is by means of a few adventurous 
freed slaves, who penetrate into the interior of the moun- 
tainous tracts with beads and other articles of trafllc from 
Soudan, slaves and skins being given in exchange. The 
nations who inhabit this wilderness are very numerous. 
They generally paint and stain their bodies of different 
colours, and live in common without any regard to relation- 
ship. Large lakes are frequently met with in this country 
plentifully supplied with fish. Mangoes, wild figs, and 
ground-nuts, arc found in the valleys. The people of 
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these mountains, seen by Denham, are described as having 
their heads covered with long woolly, or rather bristly 
hair, coming down over their eyes ; round their ai’ms, and 
in their ears, were rings of what appeared to he bone, and 
around the necks of each were from one to six strings of 
the teeth of the enemies they had slain in battle ; teeth 
and pieces of bone wore also pendant from the clotted 
locks of their hair ; their bodies were marked in different 
places with red patches, and their teeth v^ere stained of 
the same colour. Their whole appearance is said to have 
been strikingly wild and truly savage. Endeavours to set 
on foot intercourse with them were in vain, — ^they would 
hold no communication ; but, Imdng ol)taincd leave, car- 
ried off the carcass of a horse to the mountains, where the 
fires that blazed during the night, and the savage yells 
that reached the valley, proved that tlu'y were celebrating 
their brutal feast.* 

To the northward of the line above marked out, the 
nations of Africa are comparatively ciyUised. They prac- 
tise agriculture, and have learned the necessary, and even 

* This account is giveu by Major Denham of the M iisgow people ; but 
Dr. Prichard has omitted the singular close of the paragraph from which 
the above account is taken, probably on account of its apparent absurdity ; 
yet the notice of the religion of the Gallas, in p. 31.1, ante, shows that it 
might not have been wholly groundless. Denham’s words are : “ What 
very much increased the interest I felt in gazing upon these beings, who, 
to appearance, were the most savage of their race, was the positive assertion 
of Boo-khaloom that they were Christians. 1 had certainly no other argu- 
ment at the moment to use, in refutation of hi.s position, but their most 
unchristianlike appearance and deportment ; in this he agreed, but added, 
‘ Wolla Insara,’ they are Christians !” 

The travellers Barth and Overweg, at the beginning of 1852, accompanied 
the Bomu army on a slaving-expedition, in the same way as Denham had 
done twenty years previously. They found a dense and industrious agri- 
cultural population, numerous groups of habitations, and fields well and 
carefully cultivated. They write that the Musgow people are well-made, 
though not handsome ; and that the women’s faces are horribly disfigured 
by an ornament of ivory worn in the upper lip. They saw some hills of 
moderate elevation, but no mountains. (Petermann’s Account of the 
^regress of the Expedition to Central Africa, 1864, p. 9.) — Ed. 

Y 
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some of the ornamental arts of life, and dwell in towns of 
considerable extent, manv of which are said to contain 
10,000, and even 30,000 inhabitants, — acu’cumstance Avhich 
implies a considerable advancement in industry and the 
resources of subsistence. All these improvements were 
introduced into the interior of Africa three or four cen- 
1 urics aj^o ; and we have historical testimony that, in the 
region where trade and agriemture now prevail, the popu- 
lation consisted, previous to the introduction of Islitm, of 
savages as wild and fierce as the natives farther toward 
the soutli, whither th<^ missionaries of that religion have 
never penetrated. It hence appears that human society 
has not been, in all parts of Africa, stationary and unpro- 
gressive from age to age. 

In Jdr. Park’s account of Sego, the capital of Bam- 
harra, which contains about 30,()()() inliahitants, the houses 
liavc two stories, and fiat roofs : mosques are seen in (weiy 
quarter, and ferries conveying men and horses over the 
Niger. “ The view of this extensive city,” says Mr. Park, 
“ tlic numerous canoes upon the river, tlie crowded po])U- 
lation, and the cultivated state of the surrounding country, 
Ibrnied nltogetlna* a prospect of civilisation and magnifi- 
cence wliich I little expected to find in the bosom of 
Africa. ” To the eastward, he jiassed a large ton n called 
Kahha, — situated, as lu^ s.ays, in the middh* of a beautiful 
and highly cultivated country, bearing a greater resem- 
blance to the centre of England than to what he should 
have supposed to exist in the centre of Africa. 

The earliest accounts of Soudan are to be found in the 
works of Arabian geographers and travellers, of whom 
Edrisi, Ibn Batuta, and Leo Africanus, are tlu' most.eele- 
brati'd. In the Avorks of the latter we find describtid 
nearly all the countries known in the interior of Africa to 
the northAA'ard of the great chain of mountains. It seems 
that Mohammedan states had been recently founded in this 
r(‘gion. Leo, Avho apjiears to have had a better notion of 
Avliat AA'as required for ethnology than any of the Greeks 
or Bomans, has informed us AA'hat races and languages 
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extended through each great district, lie divides the whole 
interior of Africa knowTi to him into fil’tcen states, which 
in his time were subject to four kings ; and he intimates 
that through each of these kingdoms a particular race and 
a distinct language was extended. The princes of those 
states were Mohammedans. Omar and Abraham, or, per- 
haps, Ibrahim, were among their names. The eastern 
kingdom was Gaoga, comprehending countries to the east- 
ward of Bornu. Bornu was the second ; Guber, now part 
of Haussa, the third ; and Tombutum, the western state. 

We have some short specimens of the idioms prcwalont 
among these nations of interior Soudan, which, though 
not sufficient for the ibundation of any positive conclu- 
sion, yet give reason to suspect they arc all r(;ferable to 
one great family of languages.* The physical characters 

* The vocabularies of nearly 200 languages liave very roet^ntly been 
brought from Africa by tlic Rev. Dr. Koello, and an* now being printed. 
They are all collected on a uniform plan, and they contain aentenecs, as well 
as distinct words, by which they are made very much more valuables for 
philological comparison, enabling the investigator to collate something of 
structure as well as glossary. A slight examination of theae vocalndaries 
seems to show that there are among the Negro idioms a dozen or more classes 
of languages, differing from each other at least as much as the more remote 
Indo-germanic languages do. Wo are unable to say more at present, 
and the most careful examination of all we have might be insufficient to 
enable us to pronounce with safety : limited vocabiilariea, although aided 
by such a knowledge of structure as could be obtained from short sentences, 
would hardly enable us to pronounce upon the alliance of Sanskrit, Slavonic, 
Latin, and German, which we know to be connected. Jt is still more 
difficult to decide as to radical difference : our materials are often sufficient 
to show a connection, but arc rarely extimsive enough to prove the 
negative proposition. The opinion of Dr. Bleek, that most if not all the 
West African idioms are allied to the great South African or Kaffir 
language, is undeniably correct in the main ; the Editor can speak positively 
to this for several of those languages which show^ a like disinti'gration of 
Kaffir as is seen in French and English coraparofl w itli Sanscrit. This, of 
course, does not involve the superior antiquity of the Kaffirs, rather, per- 
haps, the contrary ; the emigrating populations who passed the Equator 
W'ould be less exposed to influences producing change than their relations 
left behind them. The same phenomenon is exhibited in Iceland, where a 
race of Scandinavian colonists has preserved the ancient language which 
the older communities of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, have lost. — En. 
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of the people differ considerably. The Bomawi are re- 
ported by aU travellers to be more like the ideal Negro 
than the natives of Haussa. The latter are described as 
handsome people, with woolly hair, and a jet black com- 
plexion. The specimen of the race given in Plate xiii. 
was taken from a native in London. The features are 
remarkably good, and appear to have little resemblance 
to those of the natives of Guinea. Mr. Jackson assurer 
us that they are acute, intelligent, and industrious. “ They 
possess a peculiarly open and noble countenance, having 
prominent noses and expressive black eyes.” 

That such a people should betray amj relatior bip to the 
Shemite nations is a fact so contrary to prejuu’ -c and pre- 
vailing opinion, that the assertion wiU not 1 c believc.l 
without proofs, and these could not well be displayed 
within our limited space. For the sake of tin wlio 
feel cmious upon the subject, I must beg to refer if' an 
appendix to the fourth volume of my “ Physical Ilistoiw 
of Mankind,” wTitten by Mr. F. W. Newunan, from mate- 
rials furnished by M. Schon.* 

SENEGAMBIAN NATIONS. 

By the name of Senegambia is designated that pan of 
Africa which contains the rivers Gambia and Senegal. 
It lies to the northward of the Kong, w hich, as I have 
observed, is a western prolongation of the great cham 
traversing the African continent from oast to west. The 
whole of this high region is rather a great plateau, or 
table-land, than a chain of hiUs : it presents three lofty 

* An essay on Bomu Grammar, written by the Editor from some 
materials sent to England by the late Mr. Bichardson, and still more 
the large Bornu grammar since published by Dr. Koelle, show a gram- 
matical structure quite different from anything Semitic, and equally so from 
any other Negro tongue known. The vocabulary contains many Arabic 
words, mostly borrowed, but some which can hardly be so ; it is generally 
different from that of other Negro tongues, though we see several Tibbu 
words, and here and there a Haussa or Mandara word may be detected. — Ei). 
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fronts towards the sea and the surrounding low countries, 
consisting of high tcrrasscs, or mountainous uplands. The 
northern declivity contains long tracts of fertile country, 
which, with the valleys belonging to it, and receiving and 
conveying its great rivers towards the ocean, forms the 
native land of one of the most powerful, and numerous, 
and intelligent of the African races, namely the Mandingos. 
The western front, fanned by the breezes which blow from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and in some parts cold from the 
great elevation of the surface, is, in the opinion of the most 
learned of modern geographers,* the father-land or primi- 
tive dwelling of the race of Eulahs. The southern front of 
the mountains of Kong, with the lowlands underlying it, 
and the border of sea-coast, is Guinea, the region of genuine 
Negroes, where the peculiar features and physical and moral 
qualities of the Negro races are developed in the highest 
degree. 

I shall describe in this section the Senegambian races, 
namely the Mandingos, the lolofs, the Fulahs, and some 
other tribes inhabiting the neighbouring countries : in the 
following section I shall advert to the Negroes of Guinea. 

1. The Mandingos . \ — ^The Mandingos arc remarkable 
among the nations of Africa for their industry ; and of all 
the intertropical rao^ of that continent, they have evinced 
the greatest energy of character. They are the most 
zealous disciples of Islam, and abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors. “ The Mandingo merchants,” says Golbcrry, an 
intelligent French traveller, “among whom arc many 
marabouts, or priests, are men of enterprise and intelli- 
gence.” They possess great influence in Northern Africa, 
and carry on the principal trafidc in that country. The 
Mandingos are active and shrewd merchants, laborious and 
industrious agriculturists ; they keep their ground well 

* Professor Karl Eitter. 

t In my “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,’* vol. ii. on 
African ethnography, I have entered fully into the history of the Mandingo 
race. 
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cultivated, and breed a good stock of cattle, oxen, sheep, 
and goats. They arc a kind and hospitable people. 

The colour of the Mandingos is black, with a mixture of 
yellow : in this they contrast themselves with the Pulah, 
whose colour is rod mixed with yellow. Golberry declares 
that, in their features, they resemble the Blacks of India 
more than those of Africa. “ Their features are regular, 
their character generous and open, and their manners 
gentle. Their hair is of the kind termed completely 
woolly.” Park says they are not so handsome as the 
lolofs, who are the most beautiful, and at the same time 
the blackest people in Africa. “ The women have the 
management of domestic affairs, are very cheerful and 
frank in their behaviour, and instances of conjugal infidelity 
are rare.” 

It appears probable, from reasons which I have else- 
where stated, that the people of lallonkadou, above the 
Mandingo country, arc a branch of the same race, as well 
as the other nations of tlie liighlands behind Cape Verd 
and Sierra Leone.* Among them are the Sulimanians, a 
warhlce people, vdio, according to Major Laing, resemble 
in many of their customs the ancient Homans. 

In the low countries toward Cape Verd is the territory 
of the Bourb’ lolof, or lolof cmpejpr. The lolofs have 
been known since the fifteenth century : they are a people 
of mild and social character, and are described as remark- 
ably beautiful. Their complexion is a “ fine, transparent, 
deep black ; their features arc like those of Europeans, 
except that their lips are rather thick.” t 

* A manuscript vocabulary of the Jallonkadu idiom recently seen by the 
Editor is almost wholly Susu.” — En. 

t Sixteen tribes or nations supposed to be connected in language with 
the Mandingoes are provisionally given by Dr.E. G-. Latham at p. 473 of his 
“ Varieties of Man,” and more will be found to result from a collation of 
the Rev. Dr. Koelle’s vocabularies. One of these, the Vais or Veis, a people 
whose habitat reaches the coast at the Gallinas, is peculiarly interesting as 
possessing a native alphabet or syllabarium of recent invention, with which 
they have written several books ; three of them have been brought to 
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2. The Fulahs . — The Fulahs aw ono of the n\ost remark- 
able nations in Africa, and their oi’igin is a subject ol’ gi’cat 
interest. They have long been knoAvn to traders in "Western 
Africa, and by all the old writers have been ineluded among 
the Negro nations. By Dc Barros, the ruountainoxis eonutry 
near the source of the Rio Grande was ])ointed out as the 
kingdom of Temala, sov(‘reign of the Fouli, who reigiu'd 
there in 1531, and carried on war with Mandi Mansa, 
i.e. Mandingo King. On the bordcn’ of Seiiegambia, 
about the sources of the Rio Grande, and on tin* sIojk^, or 
terrass, which looks towards the setting sun, and is eooh*d 
by the higher currents of air ttoAving from the Allantie, 
are the elevated plains inhabited by tlie Fulahs. 'J'imini, 
their capital, — like ancient Rome, a military station, or 
centre of conquests — contains !){)00 inliahitants : it is sur- 
rounded in part by dry and rocky deserts, and jiartly by 
mountain pastures, which feed numerous (locks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of oxen and horses, unknown in the* 
lower regions. The inhabitants of this Al])ine country, 
who differ physically from the natives of the lovvew ri'gion, 
cultivate their soil with industry; but such has been their 
seclusion from the rest of mankind, that thi' use, of the 
])lough is still to them unknown. They forge iron and 
silver, work skilfully ^vith hiatluT and wood, and (abri(;at<* 
cloth. They have clwin and commodious dwedlings, and 
have had mosques and .schools in their towns siuccs Islam 
was introduced among tluan by marabouts from the Man- 
dingos. Their armies are victorious ovew the nf;ighbour- 
in" nations, and are said to have extended tlu; dominion 
of Timbti over forty gcograpliical miles frojn south to 
north, and seventy-eight from east to west. The soveri^ign, 

Europe, and one has been published in London by litlio^ifniphy, jitkI 
privately distributed. See the account of the discovery of this curious 
fact by Capt. Forbes, and of the grammatical notices of the languago by 
the Editor of this work in the 20th volume of the “ Jouriinl of the Royal 
Geographical Society.” It will be seen that th(‘ Timmaiii and Rulloiii must 
be withdrawn from the category ol Mandingo lang!iai:<‘s. — l*.u. 
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or the Almamy, of the Fulahs reigus at Timhu. His 
eountry, Fouta-diallo, contams other considerahle to\ms, 
Temby and Lahy, the eapital of Cacoundy, a district well 
cultivated, and producing abundantly rice, oranges, and 
maize. 

Fouta-diallo, or Fouta-jallo, is, however, but a part of 
the territory now occupied by the Fulahs in Africa. They 
are spread in various tribes over the countries between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers, and in the region farther 
towards the south. According to M. Golherry, they con- 
stitute the most numerous part of the population from the 
fourth degree of northern latitude to the Senegal. One of 
the principal Fulah states, and that in which they became 
known from the earliest period to Europeans, is the king- 
dom of the Siratik, or Fulah sultan, on the Senegal, which 
includes an extensive territory on that river, reaching from 
the borders of Galani to Fort Podhor and the Lake of 
Cayor. In this country, the Fuli, or Pholeys, were visited 
by Jobson, Le Maire, and the Sicur de Briie, in the seven- 
teenth century, when the court of the Siratik is said to 
have displayed much barbaric magnificence. The fertile 
eountry of Bondu, near the sources of the Nerico, though 
subject to the conquering Mandingos, is likewise chiefly 
inhabited by Fulahs. The same woplc occupy a great 
part of Brouka, to the eastAvard of ^ambouk, as avcU as 
Wasselali, on the higher com’sc of the Niger. In the high 
countries on the eastern part of Senegambia, there is a 
mountainous tract near the source of the Senegal which 
hears the name of Fouladou, or Wildomcss of the Fulahs. 
The inhabitants of that country are a wild and savage 
people. The name which their territory bears would seem 
to imply that it is looked upon as the original or proper 
habitation of the Fulah race. 

The identity of race which connects the Fulah of Sene- 
gamhia with the Felatahs of Central Africa was a discovery 
of Professor Vater. It is no longer a matter of doubt that 
these nations belong to the same stock ; they have similar 
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physical characters, and speak one language. The history 
of the Felatahs is very remarkahle : their rise in Africa 
may almost he compared vath that of the Arabs in the 
time of Mohammed. According to information obtained 
by the enterprising and much lamented Clapperton, the 
Pelatahs wandered out originally from the country of 
MeUi, under which term they include the Fulah states in 
Senegamhia, Foota-Torro, Foota-Bondu, or Bondan, and 
Foota-Diallo. The wandering Felatalis, like the Fulah 
hordes in the borders of the lolofs, lived, as we have 
observed, in forests, and fed cattle. They dispersed 
themselves over the gi’eater part of Soudan, and, being 
everywhere disregarded and despised, their numbers were 
unknown. Many hordes still continued to he Pagans, hut 
those who had embraced Islam became devotees and zea- 
lots for their religion : they performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; many also visited the cities in Barbary. They 
increased in intelligence, hut never formed themselves into 
a nation, until a revolution took place in their habits and 
character, parallel in many respects to the change induced 
among the Arabs at the first outbreaking of the Moham- 
medan enthusiasm. The author of this revolution was a 
Pclatah sheikh, named Othman, commonly termed Dan- 
fodio, who acquired all the learning of the Arabs in Africa, 
and succeeded in persuading his countrymen that he was 
a jirophet. Having laid this foundation of lus power, he 
cfline out of the woods of Ader, or Tadcla, and built a 
town in the province of Guber, where the Felatahs gathered 
round him. Being expelled by the people of Guber, Dan- 
fodio, with his Felatah followers, returned to Ader, and 
built a town which they called Saccatu. To the people of 
his race, who flocked to him from different coimtries, he 
gave different chiefs, telling them to go and conquer in 
the name of God and the Prophet, who had given the 
Felatahs the lands and aU the riches of the Kafirs. Each 
chief bore a white flag ; the Felatahs were to wear white 
robes, emblems of their purity ; and their war-cry was to 
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bo Allali Akbar. Their confidence in the supernatural 
power of their chief inspired them with valour. They 
conquered Kano without a blow, overran Guber, and killed 
the sultan : they subdued afterwards the whole of Ilaussa, 
with Cubbe, Youri, and a part of Nyffe ; they attacked 
Bomu on the east, and Yarriba on the west, of which they 
conquered a part ; and once entered the capital city, Eyeo 
or Katunga. Danfodio was an object of terror among all 
the Negro nations in the interior. Some years before his 
death, Danfodio became religiously mad ; but until that 
time his government was well regulated. At his death, 
in the year of the Hegira 1232 (1816-7), Guber, Zamfra, a 
part of Kashna, and Zegzeg, threw off the yoke of the 
Felatahs ; but the cliicftain of Saccatu, Mohammed Bello, 
succeeded in reducing a great part of the country under 
his dominion. 

Similar accounts of the progress of the Felatahs were 
given to Mr. Lander, who, in his passage through different 
Negro states, collected many additional particulars rela- 
tive to the conquests and dispersion of that people. Tie 
says that the Felatahs in former times never resided in 
towns, but wandered with their flocks and herds in small 
companies. They stole into Ilaussa imperceptibly, and 
were at length so numerous in that country as to be 
enabled to form a powerful combination for its conquest, 
and the establishment of their own empire of Saccatu. 
Most of the Felatahs are Moslemin, but many hordes are 
still Pagans: both Clapperton and Lander declare that 
these are precisely the same people in other respects, that 
they have exactly the same language, and the same features 
and complexion. Lander says that they have been dis- 
persed over the Borgd territory from time immemorial. 
The Felatahs, in Borgii, maintain no intercourse with 
people of their own kindred in Haussa, where they are 
the dominant race, nor have they the slightest idea or 
tradition of their origin. They are generally termed 
Foulanie, and speak, as Lander says, the same language. 
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and follow the same pursuits, as the Fulahs near Sierra 
Leone. 

The Fulahs are described by M. Golberry as “ fine men, 
robust and courageous. They have a strong mind, and 
are mysterious and jirudent. They understand commerce, 
and travel in the capacity of merchants, even to the extent 
of the Gulf of Guinea. They arc formidable to their neigh- 
bours. Their women arc handsome and sprightly. The 
colour of their skin is a kind of reddish hlack ; their coun- 
tenances are regular, and their hair is longer and not so 
woolly as that of the common Negroes ; their language is 
altogether different from that of the nations by whom 
tliey are surrounded — it is more elegant and sonorous.” 

The tribes of Fulahs which, under the name of Foulcs, 
or Peuls, have peopled the borders of the Senegal between 
Podhor and Galam, arc black, with a tinge of red or 
copper colour : they are, in general, handsome and well 
made. The women are handsome, but proud and indolent. 

The enterj)rising traveller, llichard Lander, who had 
been among the Kafirs near Graham’s Town in South 
Africa, before he visited the country of the Felatahs, was 
struck by the resemblance which these tribes of people 
bear to each other ; and he confidently expressed an opinion 
that they arc of the same race. He describes the Felatahs 
near Borgu as differing httlc in feature or in colour from 
the Negroes, but as having much longer hair, which they 
w^ve on both sides of the head iuto queues, and tie under 
the chin. This do many of the long woolly-haired nations 
of Western Africa. The late Captain AJlen confirmed 
this account ; he has assured me that the Fulahs, whom 
he had been accustomed to see near the Q,uorra, were not 
of much lighter complexion than the Negroes, and that ho 
considered the difference between these races to have been 
represented as greater than it is. Nor was the assimila- 
tion, in his opinion, attributable to mixture, their con- 
nexions being chiefly in their own tribe. There must be 
a great difference between the different nations of this 
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race ; but the real nature and cause of this diversity 
remains to be discovered. 

The able author of an elaborate memoir on the history 
of the Pulah race maintains the singular opinion that the 
Fulahs, though long known as an African nation, is an 
offset of the Polynesian race. The evidence brought for- 
ward in proof of this opinion consists of some words of 
analogous sound in the Pulah and Polynesian languages. 
The subject well deserves a careful eonsideration ; and 
the supposition of M. d’Eichthal, though at first sight it 
appears improbable, espeeially if we take into account the 
distant period from which the Pulahs are known in Africa, 
and the difference of physical characters and manners, yet 
ought not to be dismissed without eareful investigation. 
If sufiieient means were accessible for acquiring a complete 
knowledge of the Pulah speech, this question could be 
speedily elucidated. The instances of resemblance in these 
languages as yet discovered by the ingenious author of the 
essay are so few and so remote, that it appears to me very 
doubtful whether any conclusion whatever can be founded 
uiion them. A ^eater number of words might be dis- 
covered common to languages which confessedly have no 
relations. The number of similar words in the Pulah and 
the Polynesian dialects is extremely small ; and they are, 
moreover, gleaned from a vast number of languages, which, 
though of kindred origin, have great diversity in their vo- 
cabularies. If the writer had taken the whole aggregate 
of the European languages for the subject of comparison 
with any one idiom either of Africa or America, he might 
have discovered more numerous and more striking coinci- 
dences ; and yet such a method of proceeding is not very 
different from that which M. d’Eichthal has adopted.* 
With all the deference that is due to so able and ingenious 
a writer as M. d’Eichthal is well known to be, I am still 


* The following instances, not of affinity, but of coincidence in particular 
words, were pointed out by Professor Vater, between the Celtic language 
of Ireland and the idiom of the Algouquius in North America : — 
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of opinion that the Fulahs are a genuine African race, 
that their language has a form of words and of euphony 
which places it in near relation to the dialects of other 
Senegambian races, and that there will not be found to 
exist so decided a line of demarcation between them and 
the black Sudanian nations as it has been supposed.* 

NEGRO NATIONS OF GUINEA. 

Tlie true Negro characters are chiefly found, as I have 
observed, in tbc nations who live to the southward of tlu' 
great chain of mountains which has its western termination 
at the Sierra, and in that region they ai’c most strongly 
displayed on the sea-coast which encirchjs tlie projecting 
region of western Africa to the inmost angle of the liiglil 
of Benin. Witliin this vast extent of maritime country 
there are some nations considerably advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and these have rather the Soudanian than the true 



Irinh. 

Algonquin, 

Island 

Inis 

Inis 

Lee 

Gai 

Ga 

Water 

XJisge 

Isca 

Soft 

Boy 

Boye 

All 

Cac’uilc 

Kak eli 

Everything 

Cae’eine 

Kak ilia 


These instances of resemblance are more striking than any discovered 
between the Pulah and the Polynesian languages. 

In the third volume of the “ Mithridates,” we find a rather long list of 
words scarcely less strikingly similar in the idiom of the Araucans and 
the G-reek and Latin. Something more than the evidence of a few par- 
ticular words is called for before we can admit the supposition of a common 
origin between separated nations. 

• The opinion of the author is shown to be correct by the short Fulah 
Grammar deposited in the British Museum by the Eev. E. M. Macbrair. 
A very limited number of copies of this Grammar, with some additions and 
a slightly changed arrangement, was printed a few months ago (June 1854) 
by the Editor of this work, for the use of the expedition preparing to ex{)loro 
Adamaua, and it is clear that the language has analogies with Toruba, 
Accra, Ashanti, Timmani, and some other Negro tongues ; but the glossarial 
afimities are very limited. Dr. Bleek has found a good many Fulah words 
in the Wolof language. — E d. 
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characters ; hut the greater number are savages of 
the rudest class, and these display most strongly the prog- 
nathous form of head and countenance. 

The Feloops, near the Casamanca, are naked savages, 
their colour is a deep black, and their skin rough ; hut 
they are said to have handsome features. The Papels, the 
Bisagos, the Balantes, the Biafares, or lolas, on the coast, 
are savages of the ugliest description. The Susds and 
Timmani are more civilised ; their features are more like 
those wliich prevail among the nations of interior Soudan.* 

Prom the river Assini, or from Cape Tres Puntas, to 
the Bio Volta, is the extent of the Gold Coast. The 
Amina race and language prevail tlirough this region, and 
reach to an unknown distance in the interior ; the Panti, 
the Ashanti, the Akwapim, and the Inta, being of the same 
stock. The following curious account is given of these 
people by Barbot : — “ The blacks in this part of Guinea are 
generally wcU-limhod and proportioned, being neither of 
tlie biggest nor of the lowest size and stature ; they have 
good oval faces, sparkling eyes, small ears, and their eye- 


* The Susus are usually classed among the Mandingoes, and their lan- 
guage justifies this classification ; hut a short examination of the language 
of the Timmanis, who arc also usually classed among the Manilingoes, and 
who occupy the country rather to the north of Sierra Leone, shows most 
decidedly that this idiom is akin to the great Kafir family of languages. The 
Editor some time since received portions of two chapters from the Gospels 
of Luke and John, printed in 1847, from which he learned this curious 
fact ; but it has been pointed out to him that the connection is mentioned 
by the learned Bishop of Sierra Leone in his interesting and valuable in- 
troduction to Crowther’s Toruba Grammar, printed in 1852. The bishop 
says (page 7), “I have recently discovered the Temneh (with its two 
cognates, the Sherbro and the BuUom) to be a branch of the great South 
African language.” Dr. Bleek also noticed this connection at page 32 of 
his Treatise on the Languages of Southern Africa, printed at Bonn in 1851. 
He has recently shown the Editor that the languages of Western Africa 
generally have traces of that marked structure whicli has been usually 
considered peculiarly Kaffir. In several of them this is obvdous; in 
others not so certain : in the Bornu language the Editor can see no trace 
of affinity to Kaffir. See the note in p. 823. — En. 
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brows lofty and thick ; their mouths not too large; curious, 
clean, white, and well-arranged teeth ; fresh red lii)S, not 
so thick and hanging down as those of Angola, nor their 
noses so broad. For the most part they have long curled 
hair, sometimes reaching down to their shoulders, and not 
so very coarse as theirs at Angola, and very little beards 
before they are thirty years of age. The elderly men wear 
their beards pretty long, 

“ Their skin, though but an indifferent black, is always 
sleek and smooth. Their stomach is naturally hot, capable 
of digesting the hardest meat, and even raw entrails of fowls, 
which mairy of them will eat very greedily. They tal<(‘ 
2)articular care to wash their whole bodies morning and 
evening, and anoint them all over with palm-oil, which 
they reckon wholesome, and that it preserves them from 
vermin, which they arc naturally apt to breed. In short, 
they are for the most part well-set, handsome men in their 
outward appearance, but inwardly very vicious, 

“ The black women arc straight, of moderate stature, 
and pretty plump, having small round heads, sj)arkling 
eyes, for the most part high noses, somewhat hooked; 
long curling hair ; little mouths ; very fine, well-set, white 
teeth ; full necks, and handsome breasts. They are very 
sharp and witty, and very talkative.” 

The Ashanti tribe of this race arc among the most 
improved of the Pagan nations of Africa. Among tlumi, 
as we are assured by Bowdich, are to be seen, especially 
“ among the higher orders, not only tlu! finest figures, but 
in many instances regular Grecian features, with brilliant 
eyes, set rather obliquely in the head. The women arc 
rather like Indians than Africans.” 

[The Ashanti is the principal tribe of the Ochi race, 
which inhabits the woody and mountainous region west- 
ward of the Ilio Volta, bounded by the s(;a on the soutli. 
According to the learned II. N. Riis, there arc three tribes 
of this race, speaking mutually-intelligible dialects : — tlie 
Ashantis to the north, the Fantis to the south, and a 
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tribe made up of three subdivisions, on the north-east, 
called Akim, Akwapim, and Akwam, here named in the 
order of succession from west to north-cast. The writer’s 
observations are chiefly drawn from experience among the 
Akwapims ; but he intimates that they are applicable to 
the whole race.* He says the Akwapims have seventeen 
towns, each governed by its own chief, who has under 
him a council of elders, comprising the war-chief, the 
treasurer, the orator, the envoy, &c., who meet regularly in 
the town to administer the affairs of the state, to judge and 
decide the disputes of individuals, and to punish offenders. 
All the chiefs owe allegiance to the chief of Akropong, the 
head of the republic, whose relative position to his vassal 
chiefs is determined by the greater or less degree of energy 
which he displays in support of his prerogatives. All these 
offices are hereditary, but with the curious rule wliich 
subsists on the Coramandel coast also, that the son of a 
sister invariably succeeds to the dignity. The people are all 
cultivators, and they usually reside on their plantations, 
where they keep their numerous wives, children, and slaves. 
The whole population, according to a census taken by the 
English government, which succeeded that of Denmark, 
amounts to 11 ,442 souls, but M. Eiis has doubts of its 
accuracy. The largest town, Abude, has 2,241 ; the chief 
place, Akropong, only 1,5] 0. 

The people believe in a God, who is the creator of the 
sun and of all things, and who made “the week of seven 
days,”t and to whom good men go after death. But this 
God leaves the government of the world to subordinate 
beings, who live in the mountains and valleys, the woods 

* Elemente des Akwapim-Dialekts der Odsclii-Sprache, von. H. N. 
Itiis, Basel, 1853. In Introduction, p. 4, the name of the race ia said to 
be Otji or Tji (our Ochi or Chi), but the Author has been induced to 
prefer Odschi, because the sound of Ochi is “ difficult to German ears and 
tongue.” — Ed. 

t It would be interesting to know if tliis is an ancient tradition, or 
merely derived from the Mahometans, who live at no great distance. We 
are inclined to believe in its antiquity, — Ed. 
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and waters, and who are invisible, though able to make 
tliemselves visible to the priests. Some of these beings 
are good, others malevolent, and the people lay in their 
Avay offerings of eggs and fruit, to show their gratitude 
to the former and to propitiate the latter. Fear is the 
grand motive power of the Negro-faith, and the multi- 
plied superstitious jiractices, fetishes, charms, and horrible 
human sacrifices, so common in Africii, all arcs induced by 
this cause. 

The Ochis dccLare they arc immigrants in their present 
seats from a far northern land ; two other language's are 
spoken by small tribes among them, perhaps th(> older 
population; but these tribes sjeeak Ociii also.]* 

The physical characters of tliis race; will be illustrated 
by the outlines of skulls inserted in this and the; ne^xt ])age. 
The first is the skull of a war- 
rior of Ashanti ; a cranium 
well formed, but somewhat 
shorter in the transverse di- 
ameter than the European. 

The arch of the forehead is 
somewhat low, and the ridge 
indicating the insertion of the 
temporal muscle strongly 
marked. The nasal bones are not so flat as in many 
African skulls. The zygoma is strong, and arched for- 
walll, not much outward, a characteristic of the prog- 
nathous skull, as distinguished from the pyramidal. One 
very remarkable character is that already aUuded to in 
the general account of the peculiarities of the African cra- 
nium. The sphenoidal bone fails to reach the parietal 
hones, so that the coi’onal suture, instead of impinging 
upon the sphenoidal, as it does in most European heads, 
and in the human cranium in general, joins the margin of 
the temporal bone. 



* Biis, Introduction, ])p. v— viii. 
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The next is a figure of a 
skull of a native of the Gold 
Coast, probably of the Fanti 
race. It is described as gene- 
rally of elongate form, with 
a slight longitudinal coronal 
eminence; the parietal bones 
hulgeout, giving considerable 
breadth to the posterior part 
of the head. The forehead 
is narrow, hut rises well ; the nasal hones are broad and 
quite flat ; the intcrorhital space considerable ; the malar 
bones arc large and prominent ; the alveoli of the max- 
illary hone project obliquely forward, which is a strong 
characteristic of the prognathous skulls; the ascendant 
ramus of the lower jaw is broad, the posterior angle acute 
and prominent. The sphenoidal hone is in this skull 
united to the parietal, as usual.* 

A district of the Gold Coast, of no great extent, around 
Acra, is inhabited by a particular race, speaking a language 
akin to that of the mountain Negroes of Adampi. f These 
people were described by the Danish missionary Isert. 
They have woolly hair, which is sometimes drawn out 
to the length of a half yard ; it is generally black, hut 
sometimes red.t 

* Martin’s “Natural History of Mammiferous Animals,” p. 297. * 
t The learned H. 'N. Riis, in p. v. of the Introduction to his Ochi 
Grammar, states that tlie Acra language is allied to the Ochi in the same 
degree as Swedish to German. The Editor must take exception to this 
remark; his objections are founded on some acquaintance with the 
Acra language, derived from Eask’s Grammar, and Hanson’s and Zimmer- 
mann’s Versions of the Gospels, and from much intercourse with the 
Eev. A. W. Hanson, a native of Acra, an educated man and good philologer, 
who is also acquainted with Ashanti, which he speaks with fluency. The 
two languages have borrowed words from each other ; but the grammatical 
structure differs considerably. The Acra people call themselves Ga in 
their own language. — En. 

J Dr. E. G. Latham has communicated a note to the Editor in reference 
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Farther eastward, the Slave Coast reaches the Rio Volta, 
and heyond that limit is the Bight of Benin, and still far- 
ther that of Biafra. The country behind the Slave Coast 
is inhabited by people of one race, to Avhich belong the 
Negroes of Wliidah, Ardrah, and Popo, as well as those of 
Dahomeh, a powerful and warlike tribe, in the interior. 
The natives of this country are tall and active men. In 
Benin, and to the south-eastward, are the races of Benin, 
Moko, and many others. Edwards says, that the Benins 
are of a yellowish-black colour, and that the shape of the 
face in most of them resembles that of the baboon, the 
lower jaw being more elongated than in tlie skull of any 
other Africans. I have examined the skull of a native of 
Benin, which had the Negro characters, hut not in an 
extreme degree. 

The region which I have last mentioned has been the 
great seat of the exportation of Negro slaves, and the 
tribes on the coast have been reduced 
to the lowest state of physical and 
moral degi*adation by the calamities 
and vices attendant on that traffic. 

Throughout Negroland, and especially 
this part of it, the inliabitants of one 
district in the interior, the dwellers 
on one mountain, are ever on the 
watch to seize the wives and children 
of the neiffhbourinff clans, and to sell 

® . Skull of a Nct:ro. 

them to strangers : many sell their 
own. Every recess, and almost every retired comer of the 
land, has been the scene of hateful rapine and slaughter, 
not to be excused or palliated by the spirit of warfare, but 

to the colour of the hair, observing that there is none so black as not to 
have a shade of red or auburn when seen in a cross light. He also notices 
the widely diffused habit of using alkaline washes — lime or soda — for the 
hair, which gives a red tinge, and has occasionally led to erroneous conclu- 
sions. This note is, perhaps, also applicable to some other statements in 
this work. — En. 


Fig. 75. 
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perpetrated in cold blood, and for the love of gain, and in 
accordance with laws deUherately enacted by parliaments 
for the professed purpose of enriclung the merchants of 
enlightened and Christian Europe. 

The preceding sketch gives a front view of a Negro skull, 
of similar character to those above mentioned. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SOUTH AFRICAN NATIONS. 

Although that part of Africa which is to the southward 
of the equator, as well as the central region of the continent 
to the northward of the same line, contains vast spaces 
which have not yet been penetrated by European travellers, 
our knowledge respecting the country and its inhabitants 
has been considerably increased during the last few years. 
This is partly the result of expeditions of discovery under- 
taken by order, or with the sanction, of the Colonial Go- 
vernment at the Cape of Good Hope, by persons better 
qualified for the purpose by previous acquirements than 
most former travellers had been, and more amply provided 
with the means requisite to ensure success.* A new light, 
also, has been thrown over a wider extent of Southern 
Africa, on the mutual relation of the native tribes, by mis- 
sionaries, who, in the hope of preparing a way for the 
propagation of Christianity among the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, have laboured successfully to make themselves fami- 


* See a “ Beport of the Expedition for Exploring Central Africa from 
the Cape of Good Hope, June 23, 1834, under the Buperintendence of 
Dr. A ndrew Smith,” Cape Town, 1836. Also, “ Eeport of an Expedition 
of Discovery through the Countries of the Great Namaquas, Boschmans, 
and the Hill Damaras, in South Africa,” by Captain J. E. Alexander, 
E.L.S. &c. (Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society, vol. viii.) 

Many interesting publications may be added to the list since the above 
note was written by the Author. — Ed. 
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liar with several of their languages. These meritorious 
persons have also achieved what is even more important 
with a view to the extension of knowledge, and wliicli may 
hereafter prove to he of still greater and more permanent 
value with relation to objects of the highest interest : — ^they 
have accomplished the arduous task of reducing to writing, 
and subjecting to grammatical analysis, the intricate and 
difficult combinations of these languages, which, in the 
complexity and almost infinite variety of their inflexions, 
may be compared to the laboriously-constructed idioms of 
the N orth American nations. The result of these researches 
into the glossology of Southern Africa is similar to that 
which has been attained from inquiries of the same descrip- 
tion in regard to the languages of other barbarous countries. 
In all such regions — as, for example, in America and in 
Australia — it was long believed that tlie native population 
consisted of an immense number of distinct aboriginal 
tribes. The inhabitants of almost every valley, or separate 
plain, or mountainous tract, were supposed to have a lan- 
guage of their own, unconnected with the idioms of their 
nearest neighbours. Wherever sufficient inquiry has been 
made, a more accurate acquaintance with facts has proved 
the fallacy of this opinion, and has shown that a few 
mother tongues, mostly divided into a variety of dialects, are 
spread over vast spaces. In proportion as the inquiry has 
been more accurately pursued, and a scientific examination 
of languages has advanced, in the same degree the number 
of languages supposed to be distinct has been from time to 
time diminished ; w ith the number of separate languages, 
that of distinct races, or families of nations, has been in 
proportion reduced. These observations arc, perhaps, in 
no instance more applicable than they are to the languages 
and nations of Africa. If we survey the languages in refe- 
rence to the present state of our knowledge, we may perhaps 
venture to say that three-fourths of the whole extent of this 
Continent are occupied by three great families of nations. 
TVom these regions we exclude the whole of Central Negro- 
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land or Soudan, meaning the countries within the tropics 
and to the northward of the equator, or immediately under 
that Mne, where Africa has its greatest breadth, and throws 
out towards the Atlantic the great projecting land of Sene- 
gambia and Guinea. The woolly-haired tribes who in- 
habit Central Negroland, and Senegambia, and Guinea, 
cannot properly be termed a family of nations ; because, 
although they bear to each other a striking physical re- 
semblance, we have as yet no proof, founded on an analysis 
of their languages, of a common link between them, or of 
their descent from a common stock.* If such a connexion 
should hereafter be found to exist, we shall then be enabled 
to refer nearly all the African nations to four great families. 
The three principal groups which, to the exclusion of the 
last-mentioned Negro nations, occupy nearly three-fourths 
of Africa, are the following : — ^The first are races more or 
less nearly allied to the Syro- Arabian family : this com- 
prehends the Lybian or Atlantic nations in the north, and 
the Abyssinian races to the east, — ^people who are spread 
over nearly all the north of Africa, from Mount Atlas to the 
Arabian Gulf. The second family are the GaUa and the 
tribes related to them in the east and to the southward of 
Abyssinia. It seems not improbable that these last nations, 
vjz. the Galla, may ultimately be found referable to 
the former group. The third is, perhaps, a still more 
widely dispersed family, occupying, we have reason to 
believe, nearly all that vast region of Africa which reaches 
from the equator to the southern tropic, as well as a con- 
siderable part of the territory that intervenes between the 
same line and the southern extremity of the continent. 
To this family of nations I shall apply the distinctive 
epithet of the Great South African Race. They do not, 
however, occupy the whole of Africa beyond the southern 
tropic. A great tract of coimtry between the Orange 
River and the Cape of Good Hope has been the abode 
from immemorial time of a race of very different physical 
* This remark may now be modified. See notes in pp. 323 and 334. — En. 
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and moral character. They are the Lesser Race f)f Southern 
Africans. Their character and history have been elucidated 
by late researches ; and the investigation will lead us to some 
facts which have a bearing on the origin and connexions 
of various nations, not only in Africa, but likewise in 
several other parts of the world. 

The following pages will be devoted to an attempt to 
throw some light on the ethnography and history of these 
two southern groups of nations, or to collect and sys- 
tematise the scattered notices that are to l)e found in 
various quarters respecting them, some of which bavi; 
lately come to my knowledge. I shall begin with the Lesser 
South African Race. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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This Work is intended as a guidt^ to Artists in the delineation of 
the Horse ; as an indispensable treatise to Amateurs in obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of form ; and to the Anatomieal Student as a 
guide in the study of the Locomotive Systbni. The Plates, executed 
with tlic greatest fidelity, regardless^ exjTense and labour, represent 
different aspects of the Horse ariatoinized, — -the anatomical forms 
assumed by the limbs in ^tion, — besides^ the structure of the Fopt, 
and representations of Horses’ Mouths for the recognition of their 
age. To render the whole specially inst^’uctive to lovers of art, two 
elegant Plates, tfrom the Works of the Greek School, complete the Series. 
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System, in their Primary Forms, and in their Modifications by Age, Sex, 
Constitution, Hereditary Predisposition, Excesses, General Disorder, and 
Organic Disease. By Marshall 11 all, M.D., F.R.S. L. & E. 8vo. with 8 
engraved plates. London, 1841 . . . , . 0 15 0 

' -> — On the Mutual Relations between Anatomy, Physiology, I'atbology, 
Therapeutics and the Practice of Medicine; being the Gnlstonian Lectures 
for 1842. 8vo. with 2 coloured plates and 1 plain. London, 1842 .0 5 0 

- — New Memoir on the Nervous System, true Spinal Marrow, and its 

Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics. 4to. with 5 engraved 
plates. London, 1843 . . . . . .1 0 0 

HARRIS. The Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. Gth Edition, with 
257 illustrations on wood, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1855 . . . 1 5 0 

HENRIQUES. Etiological, Pathological and Therapeutical Reflections on 
the Asiatic Cholera, as observed in Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 8vo. 

London, 1848 . . . . .0 1 6 

HONIG BERGER (J.) Thirty-five Years in the East. Adventures, Discoveries, 
Experiments and Historical Sketches, relating to the Punjab and Cashmere, 
in connection with Botany and Pharmacy ; together with an original Materia 
Medica and a Vocabulary in Four European and Five Eastern Languages. 

2 vols. bound in 1. Illustrated with numerous engravings, containing por- 
traits, plates, fac-similes, View of the Fortress of Lahore, &c. 8vo. London, 

1852 . . . . . . . 1 11 6 

HUFELAND. Manual of the Practice of Medicine ; the Result of Fifty Years’ 
Experience. By W. C. Hufeland, Physician to the King of Prussia, 

Professor in the University of Berlin. Translated from the Sixth 
German Edition by C. Bruchhausen and R. Nelson, 8vo. hound. Lon- 
don, 1844 . . . . . . . 0 15 0 

JACKSON. Lectures on Phrenology, ’with 2 plates. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1855 0 1 0 
JONES (W.) An Essay on some of the most important Diseases of Women, 
with a Description of a Novel Invention for theii* Treatment and Relief. 

Second Edition. 8vo. London, 1850 , . . .0 1 0 

LEBAUDY. The Anatomy of the Regions interested in the Surgical Opera- 
tions performed upon the Human Body j with Occasional View s of the 
Pathological Condition, w^hich render the interference of the Surgeon 
necessary. In a Series of 24 plates, the Size of Life. B. J, Lebaudy. 

Folio. London, 1815 . . . . .14 0 
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WILLIS. On the Treatment of Stone in the Bladder by Medical and Mecha- 
nical Means. London, 1842 . . . . .0 5 0 


BONIFACE. Modern English and French Conversation; containing Elemen- 
tary Phrases and new Easy Dialog^ies, in French and English, on the most 
familiar Subjects* for the Use of the Traveller and Student. By M. 
Boniface. 16th Edition, 18mo. London, 1845 
BRIDGES (W.j The Prudent Man; or how to Acquire Land, and Bequeath 
Money by Means of Co-operation. 2nd Edition, i2ino. London, 1855 . 

OLLENDORFF. A New Method of Learning to Head, Write, and Speak the 
German Language in Six Months. By H. G. Ollendorff. Translated from 
the Fifth French Edition. By G. J. Bertinchamp, A.B. Gth Edition, re- 
vised and considerably improved. l2mo. bound. 1855 

— A Key to the Exercises. 12nio. bound. 1H51 

TROPPANEGER. An English-German Grammar, with Reading Lessons, sys- 
tematically arranged to show the affinity existing between the Etiglish and 
German Languages, and Progressive Exercises. Cth Edition. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1855 ... . . . . 

REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. Public tous Ics 15 .fours cn un Cahicr dc 
10 a 12 feuilles d’impression. 

Souscription pour rAunce ..... 

„ 6 Mois . . , . . 

„ 3 Mois . . . . . 

Chaque numcro se vend separcinent a . 

Un des mcilleurs Journaux de Liti6raturc publi6 it Paris. 


0 3 0 
0 1 0 

0 9 0 
0 4 6 


0 6 0 


2 10 0 
1 6 0 
0 15 0 
0 3 0 


BOTANY. 


BABINGTON. Primitia* Florae Sarnicae ; or, an Outline of the Flora of the 
Channel Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. 12mo. London, 


1839 ...♦••• 

BERKELEY (Rev. J. M ) Cryptogamic Botany. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated 

with plates. In the Press. 

FIELDING AND GARDNER. Sertum Plantarum » or. Drawings and De- 
scriptions of Rare and Undescribed Plants from the Author's ileibanum. 
By II. B. Fielding; assisted by G. Gardner, Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. Hvo. London, 1844 . r , i 

HOOKER, leones Plantarum. By Sir W. J. Hooker, Director of the Royal 

Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Scries. Vols. I— IV., containing 100 
plates each with Explanations, 8vo. cloth. London, 1842—1844 Each vol. 

Vol. IV. Part II. London, 1848 . • • 

The London Journal of Botany. Vols. I — IV., with 24 plates 


each, boards. 1842—47. Now reduced to . 

. Notes on the Botany of the Antarciic Voyage, conducted by Cap- 


TAIN Jamm Clark Ross, R.N , F.K.S., in H M S, and 7 error ; 

with Observations on the Tussac Grass of the Falkland Islands. 8vo., with 

2 coloured plates. London, 1843 • r w* t..« 

Nicer Flora ; or, an Enumeration of the 1 lants of estern Tro- 

pical Africa Collected by the late Dr. Th. Vogel, Botanist to the Voya^ 
of the Expedition sent by Her Britannic Majesty to the River Nipr in 
1841, under the command of Captain H. D. Trotter, R.N., ‘"'•“‘•'“B 
Spiciiegia Gorgonea. by P. B. Webb, and Flora N.gnt.ana, 1^ Dr. J. D. 
Hooker and George Bcntham. With 2 Views, a map, and 60 plates. 8vo. 


London, 1842 


0 4 0 


1 1 R 

1 8 (f 

0 14 0 

f> 0 0 

0 4 0 


1 1 0 
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REYNOLD’S CODE. Polyglot Nautical Telegraph for the Use of Men-of- 
War and Merchant Vessels, accepted by the English Admiralty for Inter- 
national Relations. Published under the Auspices of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. R. S. Dundas, C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Squadron, by 
Captain Charles de Reynold. Revised by Lieutenant F. G. Simpkinson, 

R.N. With coloured plates of the Flags of all Nations. Bvo. London, 

1855 . . . . . . . 0 15 0 

ROTH. -Movements or Exercises according to Ling’s System for the due 
Development and Strengthening of the Human Body in Childhood and in 
Youth. 8vo. London, 1852 . . . , , 0 1 0 

The Prevention and Cure of many Chronic Diseases by Movements. 

By M. Roth, M.D. 8vo. London, 18.51 . . . . 0 10 ti 

The Gymnastic Free Exercises of P. H. Ling, arranged by M. Roth- 

stein. Translated, with Additions, by M. Roth, M.D., with illustrations. 

12mo. Loudon, 1853 . . . . . ,0 2 0 

RYAN. The Philosophy of Marriage, in its Social, Moral, and Physical Rela- 
tions ; with an Account of the Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, with 
the Physiology of Generation in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. 4th 
Edition, greatly improved, 1 vol. 12mo. London, 1843 . .0 00 

SHUCKARD. Essay on the Indigenous Fossorial Hyraenoptcra ; comprising 
a Description of the British Species of Burrowing Sand Wasps contained in 
all the Metropolitan Collections j with their habits, as far as they have been 
observed. 8 to. with 4 plates. London, 1837. Plate /. is wanting, , 0 10 0 

Elements of British Entomology. Part 1. 1839. 8vo. .080 

STEVENS (W.) Observations on the Nature and Treatment of the Asiatic 
Cholera. Hvo. London, 1853 . . . . . 0 10 0 

STREETER (J. S.) See Moreau. 

TROUSSEAU AND REVEIL. The Prescriber’s Complete Handbook, the 
l^rinciples of the Art of Prescribing, with a List of Diseases and their Reme- 
dies, a Materia Medica of the Medicines employed, classified according to 
their Natural Families, with their Properties, Preparations and Uses, and 
a Concise Sketch of Toxicology. By M. Trousseau, Professor of the Faculty 
of Medicine, Paris, and M. Reveil. Edited, with Notes, by J. Birkueck 
Nevins, M.D. London, 1852. 12mo. Roan limp . . .000 

VOGEL AND DAY. The Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body. By 
Julius Vogel, M.D. Translated from the German, with additions, by 
George E. Day, M.D., Professor to the University of St. Andrew’s. Illus- 
trated witli upwards of 100 plain and coloured engravings, 8vo. cloth. 

London, 1847 . . . . . . 0 18 0 

WATERHOUSE. A Natural History of the Marsupiata or Pouched Mam- 
malia. By C. R. Waterhouse, of the British Museum. With 22 steel 
engravings and many woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth, coloured plates . 1116 

The same, with the plates plain . . . .19 0 

— . A Natural History of the Uodentia, or Gnawing Animals, 

with 22 steel engravings and many woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth, col. plates 1 14 6 
The same, witli the plates plain . . . .19 0 

WILLIAMS. Elements of Medicine* Morbid Poisons. By Robert Williams, 

M.D., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

1836—41 . . . - . . .1 8 6 

Vol. II. separately. 1841 . . . . 0 18 0 

WILLI^. Illustrations of Cutaneous Disease: a Series of Delineations of 
the AtFcctions of the Skin, in their more interesting and frequent forms ; 
with a Practical Summary of their Symptoms, Diagnosis and Treatment, 
including appropriate Formula. By Robert Willis, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. The Drawings are after Nature, and litho- 
graphed by Arch. Henning. These illustrations arc comprised in 94 plates, 
folio. The Drawings are Originals, carefully coloured. Half bound. 

London, 1843. . . . . . .6 0 0 
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CURIE. Jahr’s Homaopalhy. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1847. 

iSi^c-jAHR. , . . . . . .110 

Domestic Practice of Iloina'opatby. 3rd Edition. 1850 . . 0 7 0 

DUDGEON. The I’athogcnetic Cyclopedia, a Systematic Amingemcnt and 
Analysis of the Hoinaopathie Materia Medicu. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 

1850* . . . . . . . 0 18 0 

DUNSFORD (Harris). The Pathogenetic Effects of some of the Principal 

Homeopathic Remedies. 8vo. London, 1838 . . .0 0 0 

The Practical Advantages of Homtropathy, illustrated hy numerous 

Cases. Dedicated, by Pennission, to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 1 vol. 

8vo. boards. 1841 . . . . . .0 0 0 

EVEREST (T. R.) A Popular View of Honucopatliy ; exhibiting the 
Present State of the Science. 2nd Edition, amended and much enlnrge<l. 

8vo. London, 1830 . . . . . .0 0 0 

GUNTHER. New Manual of llomtropathic Veterinary Medicine, or, tlie 
Homreopathie Treatment of the Horse, the Ox, the Dog, anil other l)omestie 
Animals. Translated from the 3rd German Edition, witli considerable 
Additions and Improvements. PostSvo. cloth. London, IS 17. . 0 10 0 

HAHNEMANN. Lesser Writings. Collected and Translated by U. E. 

Dudgeon, M.D. 8vo. 1851 . . . . .110 

Materia Medica Pura. Translated and Edited by Charles J. 

Hem pel, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. New York, 1840 . . .1 12 0 

Materia Medica Pura. Part 1, 4to. IJy Drysdiilc, Dudgeon, and 

Black. London, 1852, Published bt/ the Hahnemann Soviet jf . .070 

Organon of Hoinieopathic Medicine. Edited by Dr. Dudgeon. 

8vo. London, 1849 . . . . . . 0 10 0 

The Chronic Diseases, their Specific Nature and Iloriueopathie 

Treatment. Translated and Edited by Charles J. Hempel, M.D. 5 vols. 

12mo. New York, 1840 . . . . .2 0 0 

HAMILTON. A Guide to the Practice of Honnropathy. Translated and 
Compiled in Al]>habetical Order, from the Gcriuan of Ruolf, Haas, and 
Ruckert, with Additions. 12mo. 1844 . . . .0 5 0 

■ — The Flora Homieopathica J or, Illustrations and Descriptions of the 

Medicinal Plants used as Hoiua*opathic Remedies. 2 vols. 8vo., with 00 
coloured plates. 1851. . . . . .3 100 

HARTMANN (F.) Theory of Acute Diseases and their Hoinu-opathic 
Treatment. Translated by C. llcmpcl. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, 

1848 . . . . . . 0 18 0 

Theory of Chronic Diseases and their Homa'opathic Treatment. 

2 vols. 12mo. New York, 1849 . . . . . 0 18 0 

HAYLE An Address on the Homeopathic System of Medicine. 8vo. 

1843 . . . . . • .010 

■ ' Popular Lectures on Hommopathy. 8vo. 1851 . .010 

HELMUTH (W. T.) Surgery and its Adaptation to llomceopathic Practice. 

Illustrated with wood engravings. Philadelphia, 1855 . . 0 17 0 

HERING (of Philadelphia). The Hoina-opathist i or, Domestic Physician. 

5th American Edition, much enlarged. 12ino. Philadelphia, 1851 . 0 10 0 

HOMOEOPATHIC EXAMINER (The). By Drs. Gray and Hempel. New 

Series. Vols. 1. and 11. New York, 1840-1847. Each . .100 

HOMOEOPATHIC PHARMACOPOEIA AND POSOLOGY (NEW) ; or, the 
Mode of Preparing llomceopathic Medicines, and the Administration of 
Doses. From the Work of Buchner and Gruncr. 12mo. 1850. .0 8 0 

JAHR. Manual of Homoeopathic Medicine. In 2 Parts.— Part I. Matkria 
Medica.— P art 11. Therapeutical and Symptomai.ogical Repo- 
sitory. Translated from the 4th Edition, and Edited with Additions, by 
P. F. Curie, M.D. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1847. Reduced to . .140 

The most complete Work on the subject. 
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MATHER (W.) Outlines of Botany. Part I., with 7 plates, 12mo. cloth 
boards. London, 1848. . . . . - 0 2 G 

MIEKS (J.) Illustrations of South American Plants, Vol. I. 4 to. With 34 
plates. London, 1847 — 50 . . . . . 1 15 0 

SCIILEIDEN. The Plant j a Biography, in a Series of Fourteen Popular 
Lectures on Botany. Edited and Translated by A. Henfrey. Second 
Edition. 8vo. with 7 coloured plates, and 16 woodcuts. London, 1853. 0 15 0 
WIGHT. Illustrations of Indian Botany; or. Figures Illustrative of each of 
the Natural Orders of Indian Plants, dcscrihcd in the Author's Prodroinus 
Flone Peninsuhe Indiae Orieuialis ; hu?t not confined to them. By Dr. U. 

Weight, F.L.S., Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. Vol. I., published 

in 13 Parts, containing 95 coloured plates. Madras, 1838 — 40 . .4 17 6 

Vol. 11. 3 Parts, containing 200 coloured jdates. Madras, 

1841—50 . . . . . . . 4 12 0 

Odd Parts may he obtained to complete Sets. 
leones Plantarum Indue Orieiitalis ; or, Figures of Indian Plants. 

By Dr. Robert Wight, F.L.S., Surgeon to the Madras Establislnncnt. 

Vol. I., 4to., consisting of 16 Parts, containing together 318 plates. 

Madras, 1838—40 . . . . . .4 0 0 

Vol. II., consisting of 4 Parts, containing together 418 jdates. 

Madras, 1840—42 . . . . . .5 0 0 

Vol. 111., Parts 1 to 4, with 426 plates, Madras, 

1843—47 . • • • . . .600 

Vol. IV., Parts 1 to 4, with 458 plates. Madras, 

1848—50 . . . . . . .6 0 0 

- — Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, with 301 plates. Madras, 1851 .4 0 0 

Vol. VI. Madras, 1853 . . . .2 10 0 

Odd Parts may be obtained to complete Sets. 

- Contributions to the Botany of India. By Dr. Robert Wight, F.L.S., 

Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. 8vo. London, 1834 . .0 7 6 

Spicilcgium Neilghcrrense J or, a Selection of Neilgberry Plants, 

Drawn and Coloured from Nature, with Brief Descriptions of each ; sonic 
General Occasional Notices of their Economical Projicrtics and Uses. By 
Dr. Robert Wight, F.L.S., Surgeon to the Madras Establishment, 3 parts, 

4to. with 150 coloured plates. Madras, 1846 — 48 . . . 4 10 0 

Prodroinus Flora* Peninsula* India* Orientalis . containing abridged 
Descriptions of the Plants found in the Peninsula of British India, 
arranged according to the Natural System. By Drs. Robert Wight, F.L.S., 
and W'alkcr Arnott. Vol. L, 8vo. London, 1834 . . .0 16 0 


HOMCEOPATHIC. 

BELLUOMINI (J., M.D.) Scarlatina; its Treatment Homocopathically. 

8vo. London, 1843 . . . . ..0 1 0 

BOENNINGHAUSEN. Manual of Homoeopathic Therapeutics, intended as a 
Guide to the Study of Materia Medica Pura. Translated, with Additions, 
by J. Laurie, M.D. 8vo. 1848 . • . . , . 0 12 0 

Essay on the Homoeopathic Treatment of Intermittent Fevers. 

8vo. New* York, 1845 . . . . . 0 2 6 

CASPARI. Homoeopathic Domestic Physician, Edited and Enlarged by F. 
Hartmann, with Additions and Preface by C. Hering, M.D., enriched by a 
Treatise on Anatomy and Physiology by W. Esrey, M.D. Illustrated 
with woodcuts. 1 vol. 12mo, Pliiladelphia, 1852 . . .0 8 0 

CURIE (P.F., M.D.) Practice of Homoeopathy. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1838 0 6 0 
Principles of Homoeopathy. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1837 . 0 5 0 
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EARLY MAGNETISM, in its Higher Relations to lluinanity ; os Veiled in 
the Poets and the Prophets. Bv THEOS MATHOS. 8 vo. cloth. London, 

1846 . . ' , . . . 0 5 0 

EDMONDS (J. W.) AND DEXTER. Spiritualism, 2 vols. 8vo. New York, 

1854-55 . . . . . . . 0 16 6 

ELLIOTS! )N. Numerous Cases of Surgical Operations without Pain in the 
Mesmeric State ; with Remarks upon the Opposition of many Members of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, ami others, to the Reception of 
the inestimable Blessings of Mesmerism. By John Elliotson, M.D. Caidab. 

F.R.S. 4to. London, 1843 . . . . .0 2 6 

ESDAILE (J.) Natural and Mesmeric Clairvoyance, with the Practical 
Application of Mesmerism in Surgery and Medicine. l2ino. cloth, hoards. 

Loudon, 1852 . . ' . . . .046 

Two Lectures on Mesmerism, Delivered at Perth. 18mo. London, 

1853 . . . . . . .010 

HARR (Robt.) Exjjerimcntal Investigation of the Spirit Manifestations, 
Demonstrating the Existence of Spirits and their Communion wdth Mortals, 

8vo. New York, 1855 . . . . .0 12 0 

JONES, The Curative Power of Vital Magnetism ( Verified hy Actual Ai)pli- 

cation to numerous Cases of Diseases. 12mo. London, 1815 . .010 

Mesmerism Solved. 12mo. 1850 . . . .0 0 6 

LEGER. The Magnetoscope. 8vo. London, 1852 . . . 0 3 0 

PRACTICAL (A) Investigation into the Truth of Clairvoyance, containing 
Revelations of the Fate of Sir John Franklin, and some Intiuiry into the 
Mysterious Rappings of the Present Day, By an Unprejudiced Observer. 

18mo. London, 1854 . . . . . .0 1 0 

REICHENB.\CH. Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of 
Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chemism, in their 
Relations to Vital Force, hy Baron Charles Reichciihaeh. The Complete 
Work from the German. 2nd Edition, with Additions, Preface, and 
Critical Notes, by John Ashburncr, M.D. Hvo. with woodcuts, and I 
plate. London, 1850 . . . . . .0 15 0 

SAUNDERS, The Mesmeric Guide for Family Use. Containing Instructions 
for the Application of Mesmerism as a Curative Agent. 18mo. London, 

1852 . . . . . .0)0 

Errors Dispelled, or Mesmerism ■without Sleep, and Mesmerism 

with Medicine. 12mo. . . , . . .060 

SPIRITUAL HERALD. Devoted to the Exposition of the Phenomena of 
Spirit Manifestations, No, 1. February, 1856. . . .0 0 6 

A Number will appear monthly. Subscription for the year . 0 6 0 

TABLE-MOVING. Practical Instructions in, with Physical Demonstrations. 

By a Physician. With a plate. London, 1853 . . .0 1 0 

Three Letters on Table-Moving, on the Recent Miracle at Tramu- 

tola, and on the InOiience of Animal Motions ujmn .attraction. By A. B. 

London, 1853 . . . . . .0 0 6 

TESTE. A Practical Manual of Animal Magnetism ; containing an Exposi- 
tion of the Methods employed in producing the Magnetic Phenomena, with 
its Application to the Treatment and Cure of Diseases. By A. Teste, M.D. 
Translated from the Second Edition by C. Spill an, M.D. Dedicated to 
John Elliotson, M.D. Cantab. 18mo. London, 1843 . . 0 6 0 

TOPHAM AND WARD. Account of a Case of Successful Amputation of 
the Thigh during the Mesmeric State, without the knowledge of the Patient. 

Read to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1842. 8vo. . . . . . .010 

TOWNSEND. Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a Dispassionate Inquiry 
into it. By the Rev. Ch. H. Townsend. 2nd Edition, with a New Preface, 
and enlarged. 8vo. London, 1844 . . . .0 9 0 

TOWNSHEND. Mesmerism Proved True. 8 to. 2nd Edition. London, 1855 0 5 0 
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JAIIR. The American Edition. Translated with extensive additions from 
various sources, by C. J. Hcmpel, M,D., and J. M. Quin, M.D., the Materia 
Medica only. large vols. 8vo. New York, 1848 — 52 , . 4 10 0 

The Work is intended to facilitate a comparison of Hhe parallel symptoms of 
the various ilomceopathic agents, thereby enabling the Practitioner to dis^ . 
cover the characteristic symptoms of each drug, and to detenniru with ease 
and correctness the remedy. 

— Short Elementary Treatise upon Iloniccopathy and its Practice; 
with some of the most important effects of Ten of the Principal Homeo- 
pathic Remedies. Translated by £. Bayard, M.D. 18mo. London, 

1846 . . . . . . .026 

LUTHER. A Concise View of Ilomceopathy, and Refutation of the Objections 
commonly brought forward against it. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Dublin, 1848 .0 3 6 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttoii and Hommopathy— a Letter on certain 

portions of “ My Novel.” 8vo. 1853 . . .0 1 0 

NORTH AMERICAN HOMOEOPATHIC JOURNAL (THE). Conducted 
by Drs. Hering, Marcy, Metcalf. New York, 1851 — 1852. Each . 0 18 0 

— Subscriptions received for the year 1855-6 . . .0 18 0 

MAU(>Y. The Homteopathic Theory and Practice of Medicine. 8vo. New 

York, 1850 . . . . . . . 0 12 0 

NEWMAN ^GEORGE). Honia‘opathic Family Assistant. 2nd Edition, 

18mo. 1817 . . . . . .050 

A Concise Exposition of Homoeopathy » its Principles and Practice. 

With an Appendix . . . . . .016 

RAU. Organon of the Specific Healing Art. Translated by C. Herapcl. 8vo. 

New' York, 1847 . . . . . .0 8 0 

RUECKERT. Therapeutics’, or Successful Homoeopathic Cures, collected 
from the best Homoeopathic Periodicals. 8vo. New York . .0150 

SIMPSON (M.D.) Practical View of Homoeopathy. 8vo. London, 1836 . 0 10 6 
TRANSACTIONS of the American Institute of Homoeopathy. 8vo. New 
York, 1846 . , . . . . . 0 6 0 

Y'ELDAM (S.) Homoeopathy in Acute Diseases. 8vo. 2nd Edition. 

London, 1850 . . . . . . 0 0 6 


MESMEBISM. 

ALISON. Mesmerism i its Pretensions as a Science. 8vo. . .010 

ASHBURNEU (J.) See Reichenbach. 

BALLOU. An Exposition of Views respecting the Principal Facts, Causes, 
and Peculiarities involved in Spirit Manifestations. Edited by G. W. 

Stone. 12mo. London, 1852 . . . . . 0 3 6 

BARTH. What is Mesmerism ? The Question answered by a Mesmeric 

Practitioner i or Mesmeric No Miracle. 12mo. London, 1853 . .0 2 6 

The Principle of Health Transferable. 18mo. 2nd Edition. 

London, 1850 . . . . . .0 0 6 

BAUMANN. Curative Results of Medical Somnambulism, consisting of 
several authenticated Cases, including the Somnambule's own Case and 
Cure. 8vo. Loudon, 1849 . . . . . 0 1 6 

BUCK LAND. The Handbook of Mesmerism. 4th Edition. 12mo. London, 

1852 . . . . . . .010 
DAVEY. The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. 12mo . . .020 

DELEUZE. Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism. Translated by T. C. 
Hartshorn. 4tb Edition. With Notes, and a Life, by Dr. Foissac. 12rao. 

London, 1850 . . . . . . 0 4 6 
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J^upotet* Trailed complet du Maf^ndtistno Animal, 8vo 
Ji'aget- Ktudes 8ur Ics Bases de la Science Mddicalc, 8vo . 

Flourens. Cnurs de Pliysiologio comparde—Ovitologie on Ktiide dcs 
Elres, 8vo 

Q-anot< Truite de Physique, 12rao 

Qavarett. l>e la Clnileur produito par les Ktres Vivants, l‘2mo 
Qerh.ardt. Tniite de ('himie Orgaiiitiue. Livs. I. — XI. 

Ouorin. KIdments de Chirurgie OjH?ratoire, l2nio 
Orisolle. Tari;d de Patliologie Interne, 2 vols 8vo . 

Lebert. Anatomic Patliologitpie, folio, coloured plalcs. Eivs I. — IX. 
Lelut. Du Demon de Socruto, 2nd edition, I2mt> 

XiOCOQ.. Traitd de rExterieur du Oheval, 8vo, figs. 

XiOfort. Chimie dcs Couleurs, 12mo .... 

Xjemaoilt. Les Trois Kegnea de la Nature, large 8vo: — 
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